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INTRODUCTION 


A. J. Woodman and T. J. Luce 


IR RONALD SYME published his Tacitus in 1958. The elapse of 

more than thirty years seemed a good moment to reflect on the 

development of Tacitean scholarship since then and—no less impor- 
tant in these days of interdisciplinary study and interest in the reception of 
classical authors—on the reading of Tacitus in earlier centuries. 

The present volume contains the papers that, in their original form, were 
delivered at a colloquium in March 1990 at Princeton University and 
intended representatively to illustrate Tacitus and the Tacitean tradition. 
Sir Ronald Syme himself had been invited to speak at the colloquium, an 
invitation which he had accepted with characteristic speed and style; but as 
the result of his death at the age of eighty-six on 4 September 1989, almost 
fifty years to the day since the publication of The Roman Revolution, we 
were deprived of his contribution and can only offer these papers as a salute 
to his memory. Our colloquium was introduced by a brief tribute to the 
master from one of his pupils, G. W. Bowersock, whose words now con- 
stitute an overture to this volume. 


In his Tacitus Syme was concerned with the author and his time of writing 
no less than with the writings themselves. Yet Tacitus’ career continues to 
exhibit certain lacunae, one of which is the quadriennium following his 
praetorship in a.pD. 88, In our first chapter Bowersock, noting that Tacitus’ 
references to Asia are as prominent in the Histories as in the Annals, 
concludes that Tacitus’ interest in the province predates his proconsulship 
there in (probably) 112-13. The effect of this phenomenon is to diminish 
the significance of a principal argument for dating the composition of the 
Annals to the last years of Trajan and the beginning of Hadrian’s reign. 
Moreover, because Tacitus (unlike other authors) often refers to Asia and 
Achaea together, the possibility becomes strong that Tacitus may have 
spent at least part of these four years in holding a legateship under the 
proconsul of Asia and Achaea in turn: the careers of two other contempo- 
rary politicians, which followed this pattern, suggest that Tacitus’ may have 
been similar. 

The next two chapters are centrally concerned with Tacitean speeches. 
Luce examines the peculiarities and contradictions that recent scholars 
have detected in the speeches in the Dialogus, arguing that scholarly con- 
centration on Ciceronian precedents, though inevitable and rewarding, has 
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had the effect of obscuring the more immediate influence of controuersiae 
and suasoriae. Each interlocutor is allowed to put his case in the best 
possible light, capitalizing on selectivity and exaggeration of argument; 
these cases in their turn should be appreciated by readers on two different 
levels, since a speech that in its context is clever and plausible will not 
necessarily be found convincing by the uninvolved connoisseur who is as 
expert as the speaker in the techniques of declamation. In Luce’s view we 
should cease to worry about whether the characters present arguments that 
maintain consistency between—or even within—their speeches; we 
should concentrate instead on the individual arguments that each in fact 
deploys. No line of argument lacks merit, though, equally, none is com- 
plete in itself; and Tacitus, both author of the text and listener to the 
dialogue, provides only the merest clue to the response required of us. 

Keitel emphasizes similar themes in defending the speeches in Histories 
4, which some have dismissed as “rhetorical,” and insists on their relation- 
ship with the narrative and on the manner in which they can illustrate and 
interpret character and action. Two prominent themes—the relationship 
between senate and emperor and the link between the situation in Rome 
and events in Gaul and Germany—variously illustrate both the dilemma of 
servitude as opposed to liberty and the competing motives of conducting 
personal vendettas and of working for the common good. Yet, although the 
narrative can provide clues about how the speech of a certain individual 
should be read, it does not necessarily follow that a despicable character 
will deliver a worthless speech. The reader of Histories 4, like the reader of 
the Dialogus, is left to make a personal estimate of the worth of the argu- 
ments and of the several speakers: none is without merit and none is 
completely satisfying. 

Thus Keitel sees Tacitus’ authorial devices as designed, at least in part, to 
illustrate the nature of society under the first-century principate. It is that 
society, of course, which provokes and is the ever-present background to 
the discussion in the Dialogus; and it also provides Pelling with a key to the 
understanding of the Tacitean Germanicus. Pelling argues that previous 
scholarly approaches to this notorious problem have been strikingly un- 
subtle when compared with those devoted to characters in such other 
genres as epic or tragedy. It is not a question of black or white; the duality of 
‘Tacitus’ treatment of the man is its own message: while in part he provides a 
foil to Tiberius, his attitude and behavior are revealed to be out of date in 
the world of the principate that Tiberius rules. 

One element of Germanicus’ obsolescence is supplied by more or less 
explicit comparisons with Alexander the Great, a technique analogous to 
those in Annals 3 and 14, which are discussed by Ginsburg. In the former 
case, where there is an example of paired speeches, the reader is not only 
mvited to consider the relationship of each speech to the other but is also 
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intended to read both of them “bifocally,” as Luce and Keitel had already 
emphasized: in Aunals 3 the extra perspective is provided by the debate in 
Book 34 of Livy, on which that in Tacitus is (almost explicitly) based and 
against which it must be measured by the reader and found wanting. A 
slightly different technique is used by Tacitus in Annals 14, when he states 
firmly that no one dared to contradict Cassius’ speech urging the execution 
of four hundred slaves. The significance of such authorial silence, when 
Tacitus declines to provide an individual with a speech or with arguments 
that might have been expected, had already been addressed by Luce and 
Keitel; and in the present case it is inconceivable, as Ginsburg notes, that no 
contrary view had been expressed before Cassius rose to speak: Tacitus’ 
selectivity has erased its existence in order to create a damning impression 
of the contemporary senate. Further, since a number of elements are meant 
to recall the debate between Cato and Caesar on the punishment of the 
Catilinarian conspirators in Sallust, the absence of a riposte to Cassius is all 
the more striking. We are encouraged to compare the quality of senatorial 
decision making in the two quite different senates, particularly as it relates 
to appeals to ancestral custom or mos maiorum. 

Comparisons of a rather different kind are suggested by Woodman in his 
reading of the episode of the Pisonian conspiracy against Nero in Annals 
15. The conspirators are compared with the Caesarian tyrannicides, whose 
ultimate achievement they singularly fail to emulate. This failure is once 
again underlined by the relationship of speech to narrative, the one being 
undercut by the other; but on this occasion Tacitus’ deployment of meta- 
phors from acting and his suggestion of self-conscious role playing on the 
part of the conspirators make an extra contribution and result in the 
conspiracy’s long narrative being viewed as an unfolding drama whose 
outcome is tragedy through farce. 

In some respects the elusive Tacitus who emerges from these readings 
would have been recognized by earlier generations, who attempted to elicit 
from his texts support for their own, sometimes contradictory, views on 
political conduct. When Lipsius, the great sixteenth-century editor of Tac- 
itus, was seeking material for his Politica, a handbook of practical wisdom 
for princes and their advisers, it was above all to Tacitus’ prudentia that he 
resorted. Yet the actual term prudentia is scarcely used by Tacitus, whom 
Lipsius in any case considered an unsuitable author for inexperienced or 
unsophisticated people. Lipsius’ method was therefore to extract senten- 
tiae from their original contexts and redeploy them in the course of his own 
protreptic; but in so doing, as Morford shows, he sometimes used such 
aphorisms to defend positions that were the opposite of those of Tacitus’ 
own text. Indeed Lipsius, perhaps in part because of his lack of personal 
involvement in political affairs, seems at times to have failed to perceive the 
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Although Lipsius considered Tacitus’ style as important, he was clearly 
more engaged by the content of his works, in this resembling the highly 
politicized scholars of the Renaissance and Reformation, who would 
doubtless have regarded the nuances detected by their modern counter- 
parts as irrelevant to their own concerns. As Kelley points out, the Ger- 
mania was appropriated by German scholars of these periods to define and 
support their national identity, whether in contrast to the influence of 
Rome or, through spurious etymologies, in an effort to link themselves 
with an illustrious classical or biblical past. Conversely, the French could 
appeal to the Germania for similar support for themselves, while the prim- 
itive society depicted there could be used either as an ideal to contemplate 
or, in the case of a Romanist such as Vico, as a practical aid when encoun- 
tering less civilized peoples in his contemporary world. 

On the basis of the Germania as well as the Agricola, Tacitus was still 
being invoked in the cause of nationalism by the eighteenth-century Brit- 
ish, by whom, as Weinbrot demonstrates, his apparent sympathy for a 
“middle way” in politics was also found attractive. Yet those Britons also 
used Tacitus as a literary touchstone, taking his remarks on the decline of 
free speech and autocracy not only as ammunition in the debate on censor- 
ship in their own society but also as a cue to denigrate Virgil and Horace. It 
was such considerations that led to Juvenal’s being championed by Gib- 
bon, who, being himself an admirer of Tacitus in many ways, thus links two 
Latin authors whose relationship drew an essay from Syme and perhaps 
deserves more attention from other scholars than it has so far received. 


The publication in 1958 of Syme’s twin volumes, themselves the product of 
“long and laborious” work, redirected scholarly attention toward Tacitus 
and fostered the interest in his writings. Within a few years an Oxford 
colleague of Syme’s was even proposing a Tacitean moratorium. Yet the 
past three decades have seen the completion of major commentaries on the 
Histories and Annals, new editions of these works as well as of the opera 
minora, and, most recently, a wide-ranging and substantial contribution to 
Tacitean studies in the volumes of Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen 
Welt. Thus the publication of our colloquium papers simply confirms, if 
confirmation were needed, the spell that Tacitus’ texts continue to exercise 
upon their readers. “Men and dynasties pass, but style abides.” 

Both the original conference and the present volume were made possible 
by the generous grant of the Magie Publication Fund of the Department of 
Classics of Princeton University. We are grateful for this support, for the 
penetrating comments of the reviewers selected by the department and 
Princeton University Press, and for the help of the staff of the press, particu- 
larly former executive editor joanna Hitchcock, a vigorous and discerning 
promoter of classical studies in the United States. 


RONALD SYME—A Brief Tribute 


G. W. Bowersock 


sia, colloquia, round tables, and all convivial occasions at which 

erudite talk was commingled with good company. This New Zeal- 
ander who made his home in England was a citizen of the world. He 
traveled gleefully through it as often as anyone would pay his fare and, in 
recent years, even when he had to disburse his own carefully protected 
funds. His colleagues in Europe and America saw him often, if never for 
long. When he took up an appointment one year in Pittsburgh as a visiting 
professor, he informed his students, “I am your Mellon Visiting Professor, 
and I shall visit you from time to time.” 

In seeing Syme so often (he was for many years a regular guest at the 
Institute for Advanced Study), one tended to forget that the pleasure of his 
elegant personality was more than a pleasure: it was a privilege. Syme must 
now be acknowledged with certainty to have been the greatest historian of 
Rome since Theodor Mommsen and the most brilliant exponent of the 
history of the Roman Empire since Edward Gibbon. His dazzling mastery 
of intricate detail and his phenomenal memory were united with an instinct 
for Roman antiquity that often allowed him to speak naturally of the 
ancient Romans in the first-person plural. Tacitus, whom we celebrate at 
this symposium, was Syme’s special favorite among the authors of antiq- 
uity. He once confessed to having traversed the entire oeuvre more than 
thirty times, and I have the impression that he might have accomplished the 
later traversals entirely from memory. 

Like all truly great scholars, Syme was never satisfied. He wrote tirelessly 
until a week before his death. He examined promptly the text of every new 
inscription and papyrus, and he read the scholarly literature impatiently 
and perceptively. He expected disagreement, joined debates with vigor and 
economy of expression, and always believed that there was such a thing as a 
historical truth that could, with honesty, acuteness, and enough evidence, 
be revealed. Many a time when Syme launched a new idea, he would say to 
his friends, in a throaty voice that recalled the turn-of-the-century Oxford 
historian Grundy (whom he loved to imitate), “Aaah, they won’tlike it, but 
J had to say it.” 

As a teacher Syme had an uncanny ability to encourage his students to 
develop individually in their own way. He neither formed nor wanted any 
school, and the most Symian of his epigoni will be seen not to have been his 
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pupils but simply to have been rather servile imitators of his writings. He 
supervised only a half-dozen doctoral candidates in his long career, and 
those of us fortunate enough to be in that number have long recognized 
that what we most owed to Syme was the steady support to grow in our 
own way and the luminous example of learning and dedication he set for 
us. Syme was never a destructive critic. He wrote no notes on thesis drafts. 
He simply discussed the work in a civilized and collegial colloquy during 
long walks in Christ Church meadow. Even when he had to correct a plain 
mistake, he found a generously oblique way to do it. Once at a tender age ] 
was unaware that St. Jerome and Hieronymus were not actually two differ- 
ent people. When Syme perceived my error, he said to me quietly and 
tactfully, “unicus uir.” 

Syme never minded well-argued dissent, but he objected mightily to 
what he thought tendentious or fuzzy opposition. His notorious polemic 
with Momigliano over the Historia Augusta expressed his scorn for the 
easy skepticism that sometimes masquerades as scholarly prudence. But 
Syme conducted the debate in a lofty style that consciously evoked Gib- 
bon’s famous Vindication of the first volume of the Decline and Fall. Syme 
disliked the vulgar and obvious, in print and in conversation too. I shall 
never forget a seminar in Oxford given by the German legal historian 
Wolfgang Kunkel. A student asked, rather unexpectedly, a question about 
the Roman treatment of homosexuals. (This was in 1960 or so.) Kunkel 
indicated that he did not understand the question, whereupon Syme, who 
was in the chair, cleared his throat and said without hesitation, “The 
questioner would like to hear your views on offenses under the Lex 
Scantinia.” 

Syme laid great emphasis in his work on the force of personality in 
history, and, from the Hitlerian era of The Roman Revolution onward, he 
saw in the writing of history an inescapable reflection of the times of the 
writer, But paradoxically he has revealed little of himself in his books and 
indeed his life, except his passion for style and the sound of languages, of 
which he knew many well. This was what he wanted. There is no great 
scholar of modern times of whom we know so little in personal terms— 
nothing of consequence about teachers, private life, excesses, peccadilloes. 
As he said himself, “style abides.” So let us remember him as a great man 
who loved words with a childlike passion. He loved their music so much 
that, in my opinion, he felt no need for real music, which he hated. 
“Noise,” he said, “and they do it deliberately.” But to hear him recite 
Swinburne from memory after wine and a good dinner was to share for an 
evanescent moment that inner life he kept so secret. It was then and only 
then that I glimpsed the warm, emotional soul of this wonderful man. 
These are lines he loved: 
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When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 
And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil and all the pain. 
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TACITUS AND THE TACITEAN TRADITION 


ONE 
TACITUS AND THE PROVINCE OF ASIA 


G. W. Bowersock 


T HAS often been observed that the historian Tacitus took a special 

interest in the affairs of the province of Asia. In the second book of the 

Annals he describes in detail the petitions of no fewer than twelve cities 
of the province for assistance from the Roman government after a devastat- 
ing earthquake.! In the third book of the same work he shows exceptional 
knowledge of the claims to the right of asylum in various shrines of the 
same province.* By way of introduction to an important new document on 
Rome and the rights of asylum in Greek sanctuaries, the epigraphist Peter 
Herrmann saw fit to begin with a review of Tacitus’ evidence, which he 
rightly described as a reflection of the historian’s well-known interest in res 
Asiae.3 In the fourth book of the Avnals eleven cities of Asia present a 
petition to Rome for a temple of the imperial cult to honor Tiberius, Livia, 
and the senate.* 

Although virtually all the material in these chapters devoted to the his- 
tory of the province of Asia could have been culled from the acts of the 
senate, and probably was,5 the interest of the historian in the area does 
seem to go beyond what might be expected even in a relatively full account 
of the years he is chronicling. A well-known inscription from the city of 
Mylasa in the southwest part of the Asian province long ago provided the 
precious evidence that Cornelius Tacitus had served as a proconsul there,¢® 
and recent prosopographical research has been able to establish that his 
tenure of the post fell almost certainly in 112—13.7 

It was not unnatural, therefore, to postulate some relationship between 
Tacitus’ interest in the history of the province and his service as a governor 
of it. The classic statement of the connection between Tacitus’ work and his 
proconsulate comes in Ronald Syme’s great study of the historian: “There 
is enough in the second historical work of Tacitus to reveal the man who 


1 Ann. 2.47. 

2 Ann, 3.60-63. 

3 P. Herrmann (1989: 127). 

4 Ann. 4.55—56. 

5 Cf, Syme (1958: 278-85, 700). 

6 OGIS 487, as revised in Jahreshefte d. oest. arch. Inst. 27 (1932), Beiblatt 233-44. 
7 Syme (1958: 655). 
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had held the fasces in that province. Several crowded chapters are taken up 
with the affairs of Asia.”8 Syme cites in proof of his assertion the three 
substantial passages on the earthquake, asylum, and temple of the imperial 
cult. Any reflection of the Asian proconsulate must necessarily be sought 
only in what Syme calls “the second historical work of Tacitus,” namely 
the Annals, inasmuch as the Histories had undoubtedly been completed 
well before Tacitus left to take up his position in 112. On Syme’s own 
reckoning, which seems entirely reasonable, the Histories had been com- 
pleted by 109.9 

By insisting that the episodes in the second, third, and fourth books of 
the Annals reflect the proconsulate, Syme is able to bolster his view that 
Tacitus did not begin writing that work until the last years of the reign of 
Trajan, who died in 117. To quote Syme’s own statement on the time of 
composition of the Annals, “There will be no reason to suppose that the 
author had begun writing before 115. It follows that almost all the books 
of the Annals are Hadrianic.” !° Students of Syme’s work will know that the 
postulate of Hadrianic composition is fundamental for Syme’s view that 
crucial events of the early years of Hadrian are reflected in Tacitus’ account 
of the first years of Tiberius. 

Now we should remember that the suggestion that Tacitus’ experience as 
a proconsul in Asia is reflected in the Annals constitutes only an ancillary 
argument to Syme’s case for the late composition of that work. His princi- 
pal point, which has been much discussed over the years,!! is that the 
reference in Annals 2.61 to the eastern extremity of the Roman Empire at 
the time of Germanicus’ visit to Egypt must allude to Trajan’s Mesopota- 
mian conquests. It will be recalled that in that passage Tacitus records that 
Germanicus reached Elephantine and Syene (the modern Aswan). These 
places he describes as formerly the claustra Romani imperti, whereas now 
(nunc), Tacitus declares, Rome’s empire rubrum ad mare patescit. 

Syme, like Lipsius centuries before, believed that rubrum mare {or Red 
Sea) here meant the. Persian Gulf. The issue was open because the phrase 
“Red Sea” can be documented as referring to any part of the Indian Ocean 
and its offshoots—the Persian Gulf, what we call the Red Sea, the Gulf of 
Suez, or the Gulf of Aqaba. But the solution of Lipsius and Syme had 
always had one major problem associated with it, and that is that in the 
immediately preceding chapter in the same book of the Avnals the Parthian 


8 Syme (1958: 466). 

9 Syme (1958: 120). 

10 Syme (1958: 770). 

11 Syme (1958: 768-70); cf. also (1970: 144—45) and (1984: 1037-40). See also Beaujeu 
(1960), Bowersock (1975: 518-20, on “Rubrum mare in Tacitus, Ann. 11.61”), Goodyear 
(1972, 1981: 2.387—93), Martin and Woodman (1989: 102-3). For a fresh reassessment see 
Potter (1991). 
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Empire appears to be still in full control of its territories and revenues. At 
the time that Trajan reached the Persian Gulf, the Parthians had already 
capitulated to him. 

The problem has long seemed to me to be resolved decisively in favor of 
interpreting rubrum mare as what we know today as the Red Sea. Epi- 
graphical evidence that turned up after the publication of Syme’s Tacitus 
has proved that the Roman province of Arabia, annexed in 106, actually 
extended along the coast of the Red Sea on the northwest side of the Saudi 
Arabian peninsula.12 Syme and virtually everyone else had formerly dis- 
counted the possibility of a province of such extent. But with the new 
evidence Tacitus’ statement makes perfect sense. There is no point in reex- 
amining this debate in detail. It will suffice simply to observe that, if the 
argument from rubrum mare has been weakened or, as I believe, collapsed, 
then the ancillary point about Tacitus’ interest in Asia must either be made 
to support a weight greater than it can bear or else collapse as well. 

Neither Syme nor any other scholar ever seems to have asked whether 
the special interest that Tacitus shows in the affairs of Asia in the Annals is 
all that different from his interests as reflected in the Histories, which were 
certainly composed before he went to his proconsulate in Asia. In view of 
the geographical theater in which the events of 69 take place in the surviv- 
ing books of the Histories, one could not easily expect extensive discussion 
of Asia Minor. And yet there are some indications of unusual interest in 
the region that are not all that different in character from those in the 
Annals. 

Tacitus provides in Book 2 of the Histories an exceptionally detailed 
account of the career of an adventurer who claimed to be a resurrected 
Nero—one of the three false Neros to convulse the eastern empire toward 
the end of the first century.!3 In fact, Tacitus’ interest in this renegade in 
Asia bears striking resemblances to his account of a similar pretender in the 
Annals in A.D. 31.14 At that time a person who claimed to be Drusus, the 
son of Germanicus, wrought havoc throughout the same region as the false 
Nero later. Tacitus was obviously interested in pretenders, particularly 
pretenders in the East as well as pretenders who said they were Nero. At the 
very beginning of the Histories he gives an allusion forward to an account 
that we unfortunately do not have of the false Nero of 88, a character who 
would not be known to us at all, were it not for this reference and another 
equally allusive remark in Suetonius.!> 


12 Cf, Bowersock (1975): the Ruwwafa inscription. Potter (1991) suggests that Tacitus’ 
claustra imperii could enclose Rome’s client nations as well as the provinces of the empire. 
This interesting idea offers new possibilities for Ann. 2.61 but leaves us still to explain 2.60. 

13 Hist. 2.8. On false Neros, see Bowersock (1987: esp. 308-11). 

14 Ann. 5.10. 

15 Hist. 1.2.1; Suet. Nero 57.2. 
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It must be acknowledged that such indications of Tacitus’ interest in Asia 
as we can find in the Histories are neither more nor less persuasive than 
those in the Annals. They constitute a rather frail reed, but they do suggest 
that Tacitus’ interest in the province was not something new when he took 
up writing the Annals. There is fortunately a far more decisive indication of 
Tacitus’ long-standing interest in Asia. This indication has apparently been 
wholly overlooked until now, and it would seem to establish that both the 
Histories and the Annals reflect a common and curious perspective on 
Asia. It will be readily appreciated that, if they do, the conclusion follows 
inevitably that Tacitus’ proconsulate can have had nothing whatever to do 
with that interest. 

In the Annals Tacitus displays an unusual stylistic habit of conjoining 
Asia together with Achaea, the province that represented old Greece. For 
example, in narrating the appearance of the false Drusus in 31 Tacitus 
declared that Asia and Achaea were terrified (“Asia atque Achaea exter- 
ritae”).16 In another passage he can speak of the agreeable places of the 
East— “per amoena Asiae atque Achaeae.”!7 Later in the Annals we come 
across the expression “possessa Achaea Asiaque.”}8 And in the memorable 
account of the theft of works of art in the time of Nero, Tacitus writes, “per 
Asiam atque Achaeam non dona tantum, sed simulacra numinum abripie- 
bantur.”!9 It may well be, of course, that in all of these instances what 
happened happened in both the provinces of Asia and Achaea, but it is hard 
to believe that there is any good reason for leaving out Pontus and Bithynia 
or Lycia and Pamphylia or Galatia or Macedonia or any number of other 
parts of that portion of the Roman Empire. The combination of Asia and 
Achaea seems to come naturally to Tacitus as a phrase. 

What is so astonishing, therefore, is that the same stylistic mannerism 
can be found in several passages in the Histories as well. In particular the 
account of the false Nero of 69, paralleling that of the false Drusus of 31, 
begins with exactly the same words, “Achaea atque Asia. . . exterritae,” 
although in the Histories Tacitus adds the helpful, if obvious, word falso, 
“Achaea atque Asia falso exterritae.”2° Elsewhere we find the shores of the 
Aegean described as “oram Achaeae et Asiae,”2! and in another place a 
geographical indication “Asia atque Achaea tenus,”22 or again “tuta pone 
tergum Achaea Asiaque.”?3 There is no obvious reason why this conjunc- 


16 Ann. $.10.1. 
17 Ann, 3.7.1. 

18 Ann. 14.21.1. 
19 Ann. 15.45.2. 
20 Hist. 2.8.1. 
21 Hist. 2.2.2. 
22 Hist. 2.81.2. 
23 Hist. 2.83.2. 
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tion should recur, and in geographical descriptions it is downright confus- 
ing, since the two places are at some remove from one another. 

This stylistic mannerism of Tacitus does seem to reveal to us something 
peculiar to himself, not to his theme or to the Latin style of his age. For 
example, in the biographies of the emperors written by Tacitus’ contempo- 
rary Suetonius, Asia is mentioned by name fourteen times and Achaea nine 
times.24 Never are the two mentioned together. In the correspondence of 
another of Tacitus’ contemporaries, the younger Pliny, there is an interest- 
ing reference to eastern lands that were fertile in miracles. Achaea and Asia 
are among them, but so is Egypt; and hence we read ina letter in Book 8: 
“Achaea Aegyptus Asia aliaue quaelibet miraculorum ferax commen- 
datrixque terra.”25 Pliny is as instructive as Suetonius in demonstrating 
that the repeated conjunction of Achaea and Asia alone is simply not 
natural or to be expected in a writer of this age. 

[t would appear therefore that Tacitus’ interest in Asia, insofar as it can 
be deduced from his historical narratives, must not only have antedated his 
proconsulate of Asia in 112—13. For some reason, in his mind, that interest 
must also be linked somehow to Achaea, which he conjoins with Asia in his 
thought and style. Obviously we have to ask why this should be; and to 
find an answer, we must look at the earlier phases of Tacitus’ career, before 
he began work on the Histories. 

After a praetorship in 88, during the reign of Domitian, we know from 
the Agricola that Tacitus was absent on imperial service of praetorian rank 
for a four-year period or quadriennium.?¢ Tacitus was still away on service 
in August of 93 when his father-in-law Agricola died. This was an absence 
that pained him to recall since he would have wanted to attend the great 
man in his final days: “noster hic dolor, nostrum uulnus, nobis tam longae 
absentiae condicione ante quadriennium amissus est.” So between 89 and 
93 Tacitus was holding a series of praetorian posts. One is amazed to 
discover just how little attention has been given to what those posts might 
have been. 

Syme, who recognized in Tacitus a successful senator, reaching the con- 
sulate in 97 (just nine years after his praetorship) and moving on, after an 
appropriate interval, to the pinnacle of the proconsulate of Asia, was con- 
vinced that Tacitus must have held praetorian posts appropriate for what 
he liked to call the uiri militares.27 But he stated his view of the matter only 
briefly and very rarely: “It is a fair assumption that Tacitus commanded a 
legion, as did almost every novus homo ambitious to see his name on the 
fasti. . . .1f Tacitus’ sojourn abroad comprised four full years, it might have 


24 See the references sub voce in Howard and Jackson (1922: 24 [Asia] and 7 (Achaia). 
25 Plin. Ep. 8.20.2. 


26 Agr. 45.5 (cf. 44.1). 
27 For the uiri militares, see Syme (1958: 655—56). 
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terminated with a year as proconsul somewhere in a minor province, ”28 
Yet, although it might seem natural for Tacitus to have held praetorian 
posts of this kind, it is by no means necessary. Syme himself, with charac- 
teristic precision and candor, recognized that there were several distin- 
guished exceptions to the pattern he outlined. Among them was Pliny 
himself and the distinguished senator from Perge in Pamphylia, Cornutus 
Tertullus.2? 

But the most brilliant exception was the eminent citizen of Pergamum, 
Gaius Antius Aulus Julius Quadratus.3° Quadratus began his senatorial 
career under the Flavians, probably late in the reign of Vespasian, by adlec- 
tion inter praetorios—that is to say, he was made a senator at praetorian 
rank. He reached a suffect consulate before Domitian’s death in the year 94 
and continued to prosper, so as to artive at an ordinary consulate under 
Trajan in the year 105. This man, who had held two consulates, became 
proconsul of Asia just three years before Tacitus. It will be noted that his 
first consulate in 94 also fell just three years before Tacitus’ consulate. Yet 
with so many successes this provincial senator, who made his career to the 
consulate almost entirely under Domitian, just as Tacitus had done, never 
commanded a legion as a praetorian. Instead he held three administrative 
posts in the eastern empire, all in Asia Minor. He was legate of the procon- 
sul in Bithynia—Pontus and then legate of the proconsul in Asia for two 
years and finally a legate of the large complex of provinces centered on 
Cappadocia. This last post seems to have been comparable to that of 
iuridicus in other provinces of the empire. It would accordingly be worth 
asking whether or not Tacitus too might have spent his quadriennium 
abroad in administrative positions of a similar kind—legate to a procon- 
sul, in particular legate to a proconsul in Asia. 

It so happens that we are acquainted with at least two other legates of 
proconsuls in Asia during the same period as Quadratus and Tacitus were 
progressing through the cursus honorum. These two people both have an 
additional distinguishing characteristic to their service as a proconsul’s 
legate in the East, and that is that they both served as legate in Achaea and 
Asia, The earlier of the two was another citizen of Pamphylian Perge, M. 
Plancius Varus, who appears in Tacitus’ Histories in 69 already as a 
praetorian.3! He seems to have moved to legateships of the proconsuls of 
both Achaea and Asia early in the reign of Vespasian. Presumably he passed 
from one post to the other, spending a year in each. The other senator 
comes from the end of the reign of Domitian. He is known from two 


28 Syme (1958: 68). 

29 Syme (1958: 68 n. 4). 

30 PIR2, 1 §07; Halfmann (1979: 112~15, no. 17). 

31 Hist, 2.63.1: praetura functus. For the epigraphical evidence, RE Suppl. 14, cols. 385- 
86 and Halfmann (1979: 104-5, no. 8). See also Houston (1972), 
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inscriptions, one of which proclaims him the first senator of his people.32 
He was a native of Xanthos in Lycia and was the first to reach the senate 
from the Lycian province. He is M. Arruntius Claudianus, adlected after 
an equestrian career into the senate at the rank of aedile (inter aedilicios). 
His translation to the senate can be placed soon after service in the last 
Danubian war of Domitian in 92. Claudianus passed then to the praetor- 
ship and to praetorian posts. These are given as legateships of the procon- 
suls of Achaea and Asia. His case, however, is slightly different from that of 
Varus in that he served for two years in Asia instead of one. In this respect 
he is exactly like Quadratus, who had also spent two years as legate of the 
proconsul in Asia. 

What we see here, then, in the Flavian period is a tendency to combine 
the legateships of Achaea and Asia, perhaps in order to create a specializa- 
tion in eastern administration, and even to extend the normal one year of 
the legateship to two in the case of Asia. It is time, accordingly, to ask 
whether Tacitus himself could have been a Jegate of the proconsul first of 
Achaea and then of Asia, perhaps for two years in the latter province. In 
other words, when Tacitus went as proconsul himself to Asia in 112, that 
would not have been his first visit there. 

Appointments as proconsul’s legate in Achaea and Asia would serve to 
explain Tacitus’ unusual and persistent stylistic mannerism of linking those 
two provinces in his historical works. A year or even two in Asia would 
explain why Tacitus was as interested in Asia before he wrote the Annals as 
after it. And these praetorian legateships would make the parallels between 
Tacitus’ career and that of Quadratus, already striking in the consulate and 
the proconsulate, even closer. After a year in Achaea and perhaps two in 
Asia, Tacitus may have rounded out his quadriennium with, as Syme sug- 
gested, some kind of minor proconsulate or perhaps, like Quadratus, a 
legateship in Cappadocia. 

It is just perhaps worth considering for a moment the names of certain 
governors in Asia and Achaea by whom Tacitus might have been affected, 
either in going to a province or while he was there. In Achaea, T. Avidius 
Quietus, the friend of Plutarch, was governor in 90/1 or 91/2 before mov- 
ing on to a suffect consulate in 93. No one has ever been able to establish a 
link between Tacitus and Plutarch, but the probability is high that they 
knew each other.33 In Asia two governors from the period have relevance to 
Tacitus. One is C. Vettulenus Civica Cerialis, whose death about 88 created 
an anomalous situation in the province precisely when Agricola would 


32 AE 1972.572 (Ephesus); [GR 3.615 for “first senator,” the same text printed in ILS 
8821 and TAM 2.282 (Xanthos). For the demonstration that the two texts refer to one man, 
see Habicht (1974: 1—4). 

33 On Quietus’ governorship, see Thomasson (1984: col. 192, no. 18). For Plutarch and 
Tacitus, Jones (1971: 61). 
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have been a candidate in the sortition for Asia or Africa: “occiso Ciuica 
nuper nec Agricolae consilium deerat nec Domitiano exemplum.”34 And 
L. Junius Caesennius Paetus, suffect in 79 and proconsul of Asia in the early 
90s, was the son of L. Caesennius Paetus (consul in 61), who figures impor- 
tantly in Tacitus’ account of Corbulo’s campaigns in the East. Tacitus is 
able to provide information about the elder Paetus’ wife and family—both 
an adolescent son and an elder son, who was a tribune in Corbulo’s army.35 
So Tacitus’ praetorian career could well have been useful to his career as a 
historian, 

In any event, the sources of Tacitus’ widely recognized interest in the 
province of Asia are far better located in his career after the praetorship 
than in the proconsulate that began in 112. Tacitus’ interest may be sur- 
mised to go back much farther than anyone had guessed. If we acknowl- 
edge that it does, we have to admit at the same time that the last weak 
support for a late date for the composition of the Annals has been swept 
away. There is simply no reason to keep Tacitus unemployed as a writer 
between 109 and 115. There is no impediment to believing that he began 
work on his last and possibly greatest achievement soon after his comple- 
tion of the Histories in about 109. This means, in turn, that there is cer- 
tainly no reason for thinking that the Annals occupied him much beyond 
the death of Trajan, if at all. 

If contemporary events are mirrored in the narrative of the Annals, we 
should look for them in the reign of Trajan, not Hadrian. But for the man 
who had been courageous enough to tell the story of the last years of the 
tyrant Domitian, as he had in the final books (now lost) of the Histories, 
covert allusions would hardly be necessary. Tacitus had not only lived 
through those years but prospered in them, as he candidly acknowledged in 
the first chapter of the Histories.3¢ After Domitian’s death he clearly had 
no trouble in writing openly about his own times when he wanted to. The 
wisest course for us, therefore, is to believe that in the Annals Tacitus did 
exactly what he claims to have done: write a history of Rome from Tiberius 
to Nero. 


34 Agr. 42.1. Cf. Minicius Italus, who apparently replaced Civica (ILS 1374). 

38 For the proconsulate of the suffect of 79, see Thomasson (1984: cols. 218-19, no. 80). 
For the family of the man’s father, Ann. 15.10.3 (cf. 13.1) and 28.2, 

36 Hist. 1.1.3: “dignitatem nostram a Vespasiano inchoatam, a Tito auctam, a Domitiano 
longius prouectam non abnuerim.” 
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READING AND RESPONSE IN THE DIALOGUS 


T. J. Luce 


INCE THE Renaissance scholarly investigation of Tacitus’ Dialogus 

de oratoribus has focused chiefly on placing the work in its historical 

and literary context. For a long time authenticity was an issue.! 
When at last most had agreed on Tacitean authorship, the question of the 
date of composition came to the fore. The year A.p. 81 was long favored: 
that is, the last months of Titus’ reign before the accession of Domitian.2 
The Ciceronian, or rather neo-Ciceronian, style was the chief reason for 
postulating an early date: Tacitus needed time to make the 180-degree turn 
to the completely different style of his maturity. But Leo in a famous review 
article of 1898 established that genre determines style: since Cicero was 
Tacitus’ model for a dialogue by historical personages on an oratorical 
topic, a Ciceronian style was clearly appropriate, if not obligatory.3 Leo 
favored a date after Domitian’s death, and most have followed him since. 
But the precise time after the emperor’s assassination is still a lively ques- 
tion. Murgia and Barnes reckon the Dialogus as Tacitus’ first work, written 
in 97, before the appearance of the Agricola and Germania in the next 
year.4 Others are willing to put it as much as a decade or more later. Many 
opt for 102, the suffect consulship of the dedicatee, Fabius lustus.> 


I wish to thank A. J. Woodman for his helpful comments on an earlier version of this paper. 

1 Heubner gives a succinct review of the question in Gingerich (1980: 191-92), as does 
Hass-von Reitzenstein (1970: 7~9); cf. Merklin (1991: 2259-61). For earlier views see 
Gudeman (1914: 1-10). Doubters included Beatus Rhenanus, Lipsius, J. F. Gronovius. As 
late as 1962 Paratore continued to hold out (1962: 101-69): Titinius Capito is his choice. 
Some regard the question as still unsettled: e.g. Bardon (1953) and Hass-von Reitzenstein 
(1970: 8). Some have identified the Dialogus with Quintilian’s lost De causis corruptae 
eloquentiae, e.g. L. Herrmann (1955: 349-69). 

2 Tacitus at Agr. 3.2 implies that he wrote nothing during Domitian’s reign (“per quin- 
decim annos. . . per silentium uenimus”). On the general question, see Heubner in Giingerich 
(1980: 195-96). D’Elia (1979) would date it between 78 and 89. 

3 Leo (1898: esp. 172—83), a review of Gudeman’s first edition (in English) of the Dia- 
logus, which appeared in 1894. In the second edition of 1914 (in German) Gudeman persisted 
in dating the work to 81. 

4 Murgia (1980 and 1985), followed by Barnes (1986), but for reasons mostly different 
from those of Murgia. 

5 Murgia (1980: 99-100) and Barnes (1986: 229-32) review the chief opinions of their 
predecessors. See also Heubner in Giingerich (1980: 195—96). Kappelmacher (1932) first 
argued for 102: dedications to a consul in office are common—cf. Woodman (1975: 274— 
75). Syme (1958: 670-73) would put it in 102 or “some four or five years later.” 
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Historical questions were also investigated during these years, such as 
the identity of the participants, the dramatic date, and references in the text 
to persons and events. Nor was the literary background slighted: models, 
antecedents, and allusions were identified and lists were drawn up. Most 
significant is the debt to Cicero; the borrowings in language, subject mat- 
ter, setting, and dramatic technique are extensive.” 

Finally, the state of the text presented challenges, both the many errors 
and garblings of the Latin and the lacunae. The gap after chapter 35 has 
provoked much discussion: was it short or long and did it contain a speech 
by Secundus?8 

As for the subject matter, most have interpreted it in light of its literary 
heritage and in the context of the debate about literary decline, which was 
carried on by many writers during the first century A.D. On both counts the 
work appeared to be derivative—lively and brilliantly realized, to be sure, 
but at bottom traditional in style and form, conventional in argument. 

First, let us consider the form, which owes as much to Cicero as does the 
style. Parallels with the De oratore in particular are numerous and striking. 
In both works the setting is the home of an older man who has made his 
mark in oratory and public life (Crassus/Maternus). The dramatic date is 
put more than twenty-five years in the past (91 B.c./a.D. 75). The author, 
now in middle age, was in his teens when the dialogue took place; he took 
no part in the discussion, but simply reports what the various speakers said 
on the subject of oratory.? Among the interlocutors are two teachers of the 
author in his youth (Crassus, Antonius/Aper, Secundus), whom he used to 
attend in the forum, the courts, and as a visitor to their homes. The man at 


® On the date and the interlocutors, see Heubner in Giingerich (1980: 196-200); on the 
interlocutors, Barnes (1986: 236-37). 

7 Hass-von Reitzenstein (1970) devotes her valuable monograph largely to Tacitus’ debt to 
Cicero’s dialogues {see pp. 5-6 for an overview). Gtingerich in his commentary (1980) notes 
the many allusions and parallels. See also the useful collection in Gudeman (1914: 85-98). 

8 Barnes (1986: 226-28) mentions some of the textual problems that recent scholars have 
dealt with. On the lacuna after chap. 35 Merklin (1991: 2271~75) and Heubner in Gingerich 
(1980: 193-94) review the manuscript evidence and modern discussion, as do Hass-von 
Reitzenstein (1970: 106-11) and Bringmann (1970: 165-66, 177-78), to which add Murgia 
(1979), who argues for the loss of a single folium, equivalent to two and a half to three pages in 
the Teubner text; contra Merklin (1991: 2275). Brink (1989: 495) regards the argument for a 
long lacuna that included a speech for Secundus “by now as a dead duck”; cf. Barwick (1954: 
4 n. 1, 33-39). Steinmetz has recently argued (1988: 342~—57) for a short speech for Se- 
cundus, equivalent to some seventy lines in the Oxford Classical Text, in which Secundus 
explains the decline as the result of the natural law of growth and decay, as at Sen. Contr. 1 
Praef. 7: “siue fato quodam, cuius maligna perpetuaque in rebus omnibus lex est, ut ad 
summum perducta rursus ad infimum, uelocius quidem quam ascenderant, relabantur.” 
Steinmetz’s arguments do not persuade me. 

? Cicero does not represent himself as present. His friend, Cotta, reports the whole of the 
two-day conversation to him (De or. 1.26~29, 3.16). 
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whose domicile the dialogue is set is the commanding figure, the one to 
whom the climactic speech of the dialogue is given. The next most impor- 
tant interlocutor is a crusty orator (Antonius/Aper) who argues against the 
communis opinio of the others. They characterize him as habitually taking 
the opposite side in debate and maintain that he really does not believe 
what he says. There are other speakers, including an aristocratic younger 
man (Caesar Strabo/Messala) who accepts the task of discussing a major 
aspect of the practice of oratory. The setting of the sun puts an end to the 
discussion. As the participants prepare to depart, they make good- 
humored jibes at one another, and vow to continue the discussion another 
day. 

Just as the form and style are traditional, so also the subject matter— 
which is, one might say, even hackneyed. During the first century A.D. 
many people acknowledged the fact of oratory’s decline and inquired into 
its causes.!0 Some carried on the debate in the larger context of the vicissi- 
tudes and decline of artistic talent generally. We see the issue discussed in 
Velleius Paterculus (1.16—18), the elder Seneca (Comtrouersia 1, praef. 6— 
10), Petronius (1—2, 88), the younger Seneca (Epistulae 114, esp. 1-2), the 
elder Pliny (Naturalis Historia 14.1.3-7), Quintilian (Institutio Oratoria 
8.6.76), the younger Pliny (in a sour mood, Epistulae 2.14), and the author 
of On the Sublime (44), if that work is to be dated to the first century a.D., 
as some think.!! Tacitus comes toward or at the end of the debate. 

The introduction to the Dialogus is brief (1.1—5.2: some three pages in a 
modern text) and its conclusion briefer—less than ten lines (42). The main 
body consists of three pairs of speeches, each pair devoted to a different 
topic.12 The domestic setting, many realistic touches, and deft character- 
ization help to soften and distract from the underlying formality of struc- 
ture. The interaction seems spontaneous, while the argument gives the 
impression of moving forward in an uncontrived manner.!3 The speeches 
themselves, however, are long and rather monolithic. 

Tacitus first introduces the subject: his friend, Fabius Iustus, has often 


10 Heldmann (1982) treats the topic for both Greece and Rome; at 255-86, 294—99, he 
discusses Tacitus and the Dialogus. See also Caplan (1944); Kennedy (1972: 446-64); 
Fantham (1978: 111-16); Heubner in Gingerich (1980: 201-2); cf. Barnes (1986: 233-34), 
Even Cicero at Tusc. 2.5 spoke of a decline. 

11 For a first-century A.D. date, see, e.g., Goold (1961—Augustan), Russell (1964: 185), 
Kennedy (1972: 369-77); for a later date, Williams (1978: 17-25), Heldmann (1982: 286~ 
93; he argues that chap. 44 refers to the Dialogus), Barnes (1986: 233). 

12 On the structure, see Barwick (1929: 106-8), Haussler (1969: 46-50), Bringmann 
(1970). 

13 Hass-von Reitzenstein (1970) illustrates the many parallels, allusions, and imitations of 
the Ciceronian dialogues in setting and dynamics, especially De oratore, De re publica, and 
De natura deorum. On the interconnections that she sees Tacitus forging from speech to 
speech, see e.g, pp. 58, 63, 144-58. 
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asked him!4 the reasons for the decline of oratory at Rome (1.1—4). He 
then sets the scene (2.1—5.2): in the company of two admired teachers, 
Marcus Aper and lulius Secundus, he arrives at the home of Curiatius 
Maternus. On the previous day Maternus had recited a new tragedy he had 
written, entitled Cato. It created quite a sensation, for it expressed senti- 
ments that were said to have offended those in power. The three come upon 
Maternus in his bedroom, the manuscript of the offending Cato in his 
hands. Secundus requests him not to court danger so openly: please revise 
the Cato, he asks, by removing the objectionable passages. The result will 
be not a better Cato, but at least a safer one. Maternus declares he will do 
no such thing. In fact, he is now rapidly putting the final touches to it 
because he wants to get on with a new tragedy he has in mind, entitled 
Thyestes: he darkly remarks that whatever Cato had failed to say, Thyestes 
will. 15 

At this juncture the subject of the first pair of speeches ($.3—13.6) is 
naturally introduced: whether oratory or poetry is to be preferred. Aper 
rebukes Maternus for giving up his career as an orator and barrister in 
favor of writing poetry. He argues for oratory and against poetry on the 
grounds of utility, pleasure, and fame. At the end, he, like Secundus, ap- 
peals to Maternus to stop his poetic activity. He has nothing against poets, 
he assures his listeners: for those who do not have the talent to be orators, 
poetry is a creditable fallback. At the end, he, like Secundus, makes a 
personal appeal to Maternus. Do not, he asks, flirt with danger by speak- 
ing on behalf of Cato: speak, rather, on behalf of beleaguered friends who 
need your help in the courtroom. In his rebuttal (11.1-13.6) Maternus 
criticizes contemporary oratory; poetry, he says, enables him to retreat 
from the hurly-burly of public life into the “groves and glades” of poesy 
(nemora et luci).16 


14 For the request as a topos, see Janson (1964: 117—20). 

15 The subjects of these tragedies offended because they treated the themes of tyranny and 
liberty. See Syme (1958: 104, 110); Heldmann (1982: 257-71). For their probable connec- 
tion with the downfall of Helvidius Priscus in 74-75 at the hands of Eprius Marcellus (Dio 
65.12, 13.1a; Suet. Vesp. 15), see Syme (1958: 104 n. 4, 211-12). Tacitus reports earlier 
clashes in 70 at Hist. 4.5-8, 43; cf. Dial. 5.7. 

16 ‘Twice Tacitus uses the phrase nemora et luci to refer to the retreat by the poet into the 
quiet of the countryside to compose: “deserenda cetera officia, utque ipsi dicunt in nemora et 
lucos, id est in solitudinem, recedendum est” (9.6); and “nemora vero et luci et secretum 
ipsum, quod Aper increpabat, tantam mihi adferunt uoluptatem ut. . .” (12.1). Scholars are 
divided as to whether the Dialogus is being referred to by Pliny in a letter to Tacitus of about 
107 (Ep. 9.10.2) “itaque poemata quiescunt, quae tu inter nemora et lucos commodissime 
perfici putas.” Some believe that the phrase is so common (ut ipsi dicunt) that no such allusion 
can be meant: e.g., Sherwin-White (1966: 487-89), Gingerich (1980: 36-37, seconded by 
Heubnerat 192). Along with others, such as Jones (1968: 135-36), R. Martin (1981: 59), and 
Murgia (1985: 176 and n. 16), I believe that Pliny is indeed alluding to the Dialogus. It is 
precisely because of the use of the phrase by others (s# ipst dicunt) that, when Pliny identifies it 
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The unexpected arrival of the young aristocrat, Vipstanus Messala, intro- 
duces the subject of the second pair of speeches: namely, whether ancient 
or modern orators are better (14.1—16.3). All men are agreed, Messala 
asserts, that there has been a decline in oratory, and he—Messala—has 
long pondered the reasons why. Secundus and Maternus urge him to give 
his thoughts on the question. Before Messala can begin, Aper says that he 
will not let the moderns be condemned without a hearing and go unde- 
fended. The second phase of the Dialogus is thus launched (16.4-26.8). 

Aper declares that he is tired of the knee-jerk reaction of so many con- 
temporaries in preferring the old to the new (18.3). Simply because some- 
thing is fresh and different does not automatically make it worse. What’s 
more, just what is “old” (antiquus)? How old does a thing have to be to 
qualify? Why, when you look over the whole of history, Cicero lived yester- 
day, so to speak: he is our contemporary on the long view. Aper then turns 
to the question of taste: our present age is the product of an ever improving, 
an ever more sophisticated refinement. He has great fun skewering the 
faults of the older orators whom the others admire, particularly Cicero. 

Maternus turns now to Messala (24.1—3), twice requesting him not to 
give a defense of the ancients—for, he says, they need none—but to say 
why he thinks oratory has declined. Messala says he will do so, but is 
immediately drawn into a defense of the old-time speakers Aper had crit- 
icized (25.1—26.8). Messala scoffs at the moderns for their effeminate, 
histrionic, meretricious habits of speaking. Aper, he charges, named the 
ancient orators one by one—Cicero, Calvus, Asinius, and so on—but he 
named not a single modern. Who are these paragons, anyway, he wants to 
know? Who is the modern Cicero? our Caesar? our Calvus? By God, 
declares Messala, if Aper won’t name names, I will! 

Maternus breaks in (27.1—3). Spare us, spare us, he pleads (27.1—3), for 
there can be no question that oratory has declined. What we want to know 
is why. This marks the end of the second pair of speeches. We are now 
launched on the last pair: why oratory has declined (28.1—41.5). 

The chief cause of the decline, in Messala’s view (28.1—35.5), is cultural 
and educational: he outlines both the careless way young children are now 
brought up in the home and the defective manner of educating them when 
they go to school. 

The lacuna after chapter 35 contained the end of Messala’s speech and 
the beginning of the last speech by Maternus. This final speech (36.1—41.5) 
offers a different reason for oratory’s decline: namely, the changed political 
circumstances between the late republic and the empire of a.p. 75.17 The 








with Tacitus particularly (quae tu . . . putas), something special must be meant: not a phrase 
thrown out in conversation but, more probably, in a published work where the phrase stands 
out by emphatic use, as it surely does in the Dialogus. 

17 Brink (1989: 485, 493, 497) claims that Maternus’ speech does not give a proper cause: 
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best kind of oratory, asserts Maternus, flourishes in times of political tur- 
moil, when life-and-death issues are at stake and when danger and up- 
heaval threaten. Such was the late republic of Cicero’s day. But we now live 
in a period of security and tranquillity, he asserts, in which the emperor has 
pacified eloquence along with everything else. In short, if oratory is to be 
great, it requires a particular sort of environment; it is a historically deter- 
mined phenomenon. In a striking conclusion he declares that had those 
present been born in the days of the collapsing republic, they would have 
been preeminent orators, and if the men of those days had been trans- 
ported to the present, moderation and self-restraint would have been their 
lot. It is not possible to enjoy great fame and great security at the same 
time. 18 

Most readers have relied on Tacitus’ chief literary model, Cicero, in 
understanding the Dialogus. The roles of Maternus and Aper, in particu- 
lar, have been interpreted in the light of their Ciceronian counterparts. The 
character who speaks for Tacitus is believed by many to be Maternus, 1? 
just as in the De oratore Crassus is Cicero’s acknowledged spokesman 
(1.120). It is clear, for example, that Tacitus himself is convinced of the fact 
of oratory’s decline, as he states in the opening sentence: the question is not 
whether there has been one, but why. And when at 27.1 Maternus puts a 
stop to the debate between Aper and Messala on the primacy of the an- 
cients and the moderns by asserting that as far as he is concerned the 
ancients were unquestionably better, he can be taken to be expressing 
Tacitus’ view. Moreover, many believe that Maternus’ retirement from fo- 
rensic activity in order to take up literary pursuits mirrors a similar deci- 
sion by Tacitus. After his prosecution with Pliny of the peccant governor 
Marius Priscus early in 100 we hear of no further oratorical endeavors on 
his part. Maternus gave up the forum for poetry, it is argued, Tacitus for 





“its main function ... appears to be to refute Messala’s causa by implication” (p. 485); 
“Maternus too denies decline, or admits it only in a manner of speaking (Dial. 41). Hence 
again no aetiology is called for; the subject of the dialogue is invalidated: the orators of the day 
are as competent as they can be—in the conditions of the day, which have their own advan- 
tages” (p. 497). But this confuses what is potential with what is actual: contemporary orators 
have the potential to be great, but the political climate prevents that potential from being 
realized. Oratory itself has declined and no great orators exist at present. 

18 Two popular arguments explaining decline have no place in the Dialogus, or are 
touched on lightly: the general collapse of morality together with the growing spread of 
luxury (e.g., Sen. Contr. 1, praef. 6-10; Sen. Ep. 114.1-2; Pliny NH 14.1.3-7), and the 
biological explanation that all things go through cycles of growth and decay (e.g., Cic. Tusc. 
2.5); cf. Williams (1978: 49). At Ann. 3.55.5 Tacitus shows interest in the latter idea (“nisi 
forte rebus cunctis inest quidam uelut orbis”), but is wary about the former (“nec omnia apud 
priores meliora”). 

19 See, e.g., Barwick (1929: 107—8) and (1954: 17-18, 23-24, 30), Syme (1958: 111 and 
n. 3), Kennedy (1972: 518); cf. Bringmann (1970). 
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history.2° Then again, Maternus’ final speech seems to many a tour de 
force, sweeping past the cultural and educational explanation offered by 
Messala to argue that both the flourishing and the decline of oratory 
depend on the political conditions of an age. In the debate on the cause of 
decline, this argument is unique; it may be original to Tacitus. Based as it is 
on a historical perspective, it seems particularly fitting for Tacitus to hold 
at this point in time, when he was preparing to write, or was in the course of 
writing, the Histories. To many readers the Dialogus thus ends on a note of 
impassioned eloquence that transcends the earlier arguments in power and 
persuasion. In sum, just as Crassus is Cicero’s spokesman in the De or- 
atore, so with Maternus in the Dialogus. 

As for Aper, his role is viewed as devil’s advocate.?! Scholars have com- 
pared his role with that of Antonius in the De oratore, who at the conclu- 
sion of the first day’s debate is accused of not believing what he has said 
(1.263), and who, at the start of the second day, admits that this indeed was 
true (2.46). Comparable also is the role of Furius Philus in the De re 
publica, who agrees to argue the case that no state can be governed without 
doing injustice, although he does not himself believe it.2? 

Finally, Messala. In explaining his role critics have looked not so much to 
a Ciceronian model as to issues contemporary with Tacitus. The arguments 
given to Messala, especially those in his second speech, which attributes 
the decline of oratory to a decline in education and cultural values, are 
evidently quite close to Quintilian’s views as expressed in his lost treatise 
De causis corruptae eloquentiae.23 Many see in Messala’s role a critique, if 
not a polemic, by Tacitus against the views of Quintilian, both those con- 
cerning the causes of the decline as expressed in the De causis, and the 
rather optimistic assessment of the health of contemporary oratory that he 
made a few years later in the Institutio Oratoria (10.1.122). 


The preceding sketch, admittedly selective and incomplete, has attempted 
to characterize the general approach many have taken in interpreting the 
Dialogus. The approach is from the outside in: from the conventions of 
style, genre, and form on the one hand, and from the debate on the decline 
of oratory and literature carried on in the first century, on the other. 


20 Pliny Ep. 2.11, esp. sec. 2. Cf. Kappelmacher (1932: 127), Syme (1958: 109-11, 672), 
Hass-von Reitzenstein (1970: 152—54). I myself believe that the evidence for the parallel is 
weak and that the case does not stand up; so also Bringmann (1970: 167 n. 25) and R. Martin 
(1981: 65-66), cf. Heldmann (1982: 286 n. 208a). Maternus’ decision to abandon public life 
seems particularly at odds with Tacitus’ praise for those who serve the state well, despite the 
dangers and difficulties: Agr. 42.4, Ann. 4.20.2. 

21 Cf. Hass-von Reitzenstein (1970: 131-43). 

22 See Cic. De re p. 2.70 (cf. Aug. Civ. Dei 2.21) and 3.8. Philus’ task is described as 
improbitatis patrocinium. 

23 See Barwick (1954; 8—18) and Brink (1989: esp. 484—88). 
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In the past few decades, however, some critics have felt increasingly 
uneasy about the validity of much of this standard interpretation; close 
examination of the text has revealed disturbing inconsistencies, contradic- 
tions, and illogicalities. Certain of these “imperfections” had been noticed 
by some earlier scholars, but for the most part they were glossed over or 
explained away. In recent years, however, the discovery of inconsistencies 
and contradictions seems to have grown exponentially in number: the 
entire fabric of the Dialogus appears shot through with them. Yet so far 
discussion has been piecemeal, focusing on this or that passage or, more 
commonly, on one or other of the interlocutors, while explanations to 
account for these problems have been divergent and at odds with one 
another. In the remainder of this chapter I will argue that many of the 
perceived difficulties are related to one another because they have a com- 
mon cause: the nature of the argumentation in the Dialogus. But first it will 
be necessary to illustrate the nature of the inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions, and to review some of the explanations that have been advanced to 
account for them. 


Some Problems and Solutions 


Let us begin the discussion with Aper. A minor problem must first be 
addressed: is Aper a devil’s advocate? That is, does he express views that he 
personally does not hold? The parallels with Antonius in the De oratore 
and with Philus in the De re publica, discussed previously, suggest that this 
is the case.24 Yet Antonius and Philus tell us straight out that they do not 
believe what they say. Aper never does. To the end he makes no concession: 
the last words of the Dialogus are given to him, and, though said in jest, 
they suggest that he is as prepared to defend modern oratory as ever.?5 It 
would thus appear that Aper in the dramatic scenario Tacitus has devised is 
genuinely convinced of his position. This is a small but suggestive differ- 
ence from the Ciceronian model. 

But what is the reader to believe? Isn’t it significant that Aper is charged 
with acting as devil’s advocate no less than four times, twice by Messala 
and twice by Maternus (15.2, 16.3—4, 24.2, 28.1)? Doesn’t this suggest 
that, even if the reader thinks Tacitus depicts Aper as believing what he 
says, the reader should think twice about believing it himself? Not neces- 
sarily, Charging one’s opponent with not believing in his case has a long 
and honorable pedigree in ancient rhetoric. Cicero uses it against oppo- 


24 Cf. Hass-von Reitzentein (1970: 27). 
25 Dial, 42.2: “ac simul adsurgens [sc. Maternus] et Aprum complexus ‘ego’ inquit ‘te 


poetis, Messala autem antiquariis criminabimur.’ ‘at ego uos rhetoribus et scholasticis,’” 
inquit.” 
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nents on a number of occasions. It is a rhetorical ploy to unsettle one’s 
opponent and make his case seem weak. Whether his case is really weak 
must be decided on other grounds.2¢ 

Yet the question of Aper’s sincerity is eclipsed by the following: as noted 
earlier, Tacitus in the opening sentence says that the question Fabius lustus 
has posed is why oratory has declined. Whether it has declined is not 
mentioned as an issue: decline is taken for granted. And, as has been also 
noted earlier, Maternus at 27.1 states his firm conviction that decline has in 
fact occurred. So it would appear after all that Aper’s defense of the an- 
cients cannot be convincingly sustained: the other interlocutors do not 
believe it and Tacitus himself does not believe it.2”7 What, then, is Aper 
doing in this dialogue?28 

In an article of 1975 Deuse set out the dilemma more clearly and faced its 
implications more forthrightly than any of his predecessors.29 For Deuse it 
is highly significant that Maternus interrupts Messala’s rejoinder to Aper, 
since an impasse has been reached and feelings are running high. This is 
done, Deuse argues, because Tacitus wants to illustrate that discussions of 
aesthetic preference are subjective and emotional. Why eloquence has 
declined lends itself to rational analysis; whether it has declined does not. 
Thus we find no real rebuttal to Aper’s thesis. Maternus cuts off Messala’s 
rejoinder and moves the discussion at once to the causes of decline. Deuse 


26 For example, Cicero’s treatment of the young Atratinus (Cael. 1—2); cf. Luce (1986; 150 
and n. 20). A common variant was to charge the prosecution with failing to realize the true 
implications of the charges that have been brought, as at Cic. Lig. 10, 12—13. 1 must confess, 
however, that repeating the charge four times seems to be rather overdoing it, and the repeti- 
tion may be intended to invite the reader to believe in it; note, too, that Aper does not 
contradict the charges when Maternus claims he does not believe what he says (“ne ipse 
quidem ita sentit,” 24.2) or when Messala declares that what he will say is what they all 
believe: “non reconditas, Materne, causas requiris nec aut tibi ipsi aut huic Secundo uel huic 
Apro ignotas, etiam si mihi partes adsignatis proferendi in medium quae omnes sentimus” 
(28.1). 

2? Whenever we date the Dialogus—97, 102, or later—Tacitus’ views on the poor health 
of oratory cannot be complimentary to Pliny. If 102 or later, it would be deflating to Pliny’s 
amour propre, especially in connection with the Panegyricus: cf. Syme (1958: 112-15), 
Murgia (1980: 121-22), Barnes (1986: 244). If in 97, we must suppose that Pliny in his later 
correspondence on oratorical matters and fame chose never to refer to Tacitus’ published 
verdict that modern oratory was less great and brought correspondingly less fame than in 
earlier days (cf. Epp. 1.20, 2.11, 7.20, 9.14); cf. Dial. 7.4 (Aper is speaking) with Ep. 9.23. 
2-3. 

28 In the De re publica Laelius is made to assert that Philus’ habit of arguing the opposing 
case is based on his conviction that by this method the truth is most easily discovered (3.8): 
“neque sit ignota consuetudo tua contrarias partis disserendi quod ita facillume uerum 
inueniri putes.” Could this explanation be applicable to the Dialogus? It would not seem so, 
at least on the level of the dramatic scenario: Aper, unlike Philus, never admits he disbelieves 
what he says, and no interlocutor suggests, as Laelius does, a reason for his acting as he does 
(see also De or. 1.263). Cf. Hass-von Reitzenstein (1970: 37-43). 

29 Deuse (1975), commended by Heubner in Giingerich (1980: 198). 
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concludes, first, that Tacitus, who was convinced of the decline of oratory, 
must necessarily present an ambivalent picture of a man who defends the 
merits of contemporary eloquence, and, second, that when a person is 
convinced of the superiority of modern rhetoric, rational discussion and a 
conclusion logically arrived at are not possible. This, for Deuse, is what 
Tacitus is trying to convey in dramatic terms in the Dialogus. 

Now, it may well be true that for Tacitus de gustibus non disputandum, 
and that this belief is illustrated in the Dialogus. But the Aper—Messala 
exchange takes up a third of the work; in fact, Aper has a greater share of 
speech than any other character. Why devote so much space to a man 
whose main position Tacitus considers untenable, and whose lengthy re- 
marks lead to the banal conclusion that “there is just no accounting for 
taste”? I myself am not convinced that Deuse has fully explained the 
presence of the middle pair of speeches in the Dialogus. 

Next, Messala. In his long speech on education he compares the defec- 
tive methods of the moderns with the admirable training of Cicero’s day. 
His two chief points are these. First, modern training is extremely narrow 
in comparison with the earlier period. Back then students of oratory knew 
about law and philosophy; they read widely in literature and history; they 
even swotted up subjects like geometry, music, grammar, and physical 
science. From this broad learning Cicero’s marvelous eloquence wells up 
and overflows, says Messala (30.5), But nowadays ignorant students are 
content to acquaint themselves with a few rhetorical tricks: they know very 
little. Messala’s second objection is that students in Cicero’s day were 
quickly introduced to the real world: they chose certain eminent speakers 
and followed them about into the courts, the forum, and the senate, experi- 
encing firsthand the heat of debate about real issues, some of great mo- 
ment. Contemporary students, on the other hand, learn within the con- 
fines of the classroom, declaiming on unreal subjects before an audience 
composed of their peers, youths as ignorant and inexperienced as they. 
Ravished maidens, rewards to tyrannicides, incestuous mothers: these are 
their subjects. The real world has no place in their curriculum. 

A powerful indictment of the present and a heady commendation of the 
past! But there is something skewed in Messala’s picture. His description of 
education in Cicero’s day derives chiefly from Cicero’s own writings, espe- 
cially the Brutus and the De oratore;3° however, what Cicero describes 
there is an ideal, not what education was in fact like in his time?! (it goes 
without saying that Cicero believed that he himself came closest to realiz- 
ing this ideal). Many of Cicero’s speakers in the De oratore, including 

3° Brink well argues that some of this Ciceronianism is really neo-Ciceronianism refracted 


through the spectacles of Quintilian (1989: 488—94). 
31 Cf. Barwick (1929: 87-90), Brink (1989: 490-91, 494). 
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Antonius and even his brother Quintus (1.5), to whom the work is ad- 
dressed, doubt that such wide accomplishments are really necessary, much 
less possible. And Crassus, who speaks for Cicero, and even Cicero himself 
in the prefaces to the first two books of the De oratore (1.16—22, 2.5—-7) 
concede that few have the drive or the ability to acquire such broad learn- 
ing. Tacitus thus has Messala convert Cicero’s sketch of an ideally educated 
orator into a description of the actual educational attainments of the age as 
a whole. 

Messala’s remarks present the reader with a number of other problems, 
of which I will mention two. The first is that declamation and its unreal 
subjects were not restricted to the young in their classrooms. Their elders 
indulged in them with gusto, as the reminiscences of the elder Seneca 
testify. Asinius Pollio and Messala Corvinus, whom Messala in his first 
speech cites as exemplars of bygone eloquence, appear regularly in Seneca 
as declaimers (e.g., Controuersia 3 praef. 14, Suasoria. 6.27). We find 
Pollio, for example, speaking on “The Madman Who Married His Daugh- 
ter to a Slave” (Controuersia 7.6.12, 24). Pirates (1.6.11, 7.14), ravished 
maidens (2.3.13, 19; 4.3), and disinherited sons (1.6.11; 4.5; 7.14) are 
frequent subjects in the cases he argued. So dedicated was Pollio to 
declamation, Seneca tells us (4 praef. 2—6), that he performed only three 
days after the death of a son.32 The second problem is this. Messala de- 
scribes (34—35) how modern youth, shut up in their schools, have next to 
no experience of life beyond the schoolroom walls, whereas students in the 
late republic attended great orators in public, even following their mentors 
to their homes, where they enjoyed private conversation and informal 
instruction. Now this is exactly how Tacitus, at the start of the Dialogus 
(2.1), tells us he learned oratory from Aper and Secundus. Moreover, this 
custom continued long after Tacitus’ youth in the 70s. We read in the letters 
of Pliny of many young men attending him both in public and as visitors to 
his home. As for Tacitus, he had a coterie of youthful aspirants; it was from 
their number that Pliny hoped a candidate might be found as a teacher for 
the new school in Comum that he had endowed.33 In short, both the 
picture that Messala presents of education in Cicero’s day and the picture 
he gives of his own are one-sided and overstated. What, then, are we to 
make of his role in the Dialogus? 

32 In addition, Maternus points out (38.2) that one of Asinius Pollio’s most famous 
speeches, Pro heredibus Vrbiniae, was delivered during Augustus’ reign before the centum- 
viral court, which was the premier court of the empire: “postquam longa temporum quies et 
continuum populi otium et adsidua senatus tranquillitas et maxima principis disciplina ipsam 
quoque eloquentiam sicut omnia alia pacauerat.” 

33 Ep, 4.13.10 (a.p. 104/5): “ex copia studiosorum, quae ad te ex admiratione ingent tui 
conuenit.” See Sherwin-White’s note (1966: 289). Cf. also Epp. 6.11, 23, 29; 7.9; 9.13.1. 
Contrast, however, the pessimistic picture in Ep. 2.14. 
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Let me now turn to Maternus, in whose words we find equally marked 
peculiarities and contradictions. In his first speech he defends his decision 
to abandon his forensic career for poetry on the grounds that contempo- 
rary oratory is used as an offensive weapon to attack one’s opponents for 
financial gain. Its most successful practitioners are men of evil character 
whose eloquence he calls “bloody” (sanguinans, 12.2), since it often ends 
in the victim’s death on a capital charge (he is referring to informers, or 
delatores, and their victims).3+ At the end of his remarks (13. 5) he again 
describes public life, which he is forsaking, as tumultuous and dangerous. 
Yet in his final speech he characterizes the political climate of the present 
day as one of peace, security, and good order (41.4): 


Why is there need for long speeches in the senate when the best men quickly 
agree? Or for numerous speeches to the people, when the inexperienced 
masses do not decide matters, but a supremely wise individual? Or for pros- 
ecutions voluntarily undertaken, when wrongdoing is so rare and inconse- 
quential? Or for speeches in defense that are intemperate and provoke resent- 
ment, when the emperor’s pardon may come to the aid of the accused in his 
peril?35 


Contrast, too, this rosy picture with Tacitus’ unfavorable estimate of so 
many aspects of the principate in his historical writings. 

Attempts to resolve the discrepancies between Maternus’ two speeches 
have diverged greatly. The views of three scholars are illustrative. Reitzen- 
stein3¢ early in the century believed on the basis of Maternus’ last speech 
that Tacitus early in his career, when he wrote the Dialogus, was a con- 
firmed believer in the desirability of the principate, but that pessimism 
increasingly came over him in later years as he worked his way through the 
Histories and Annals. On the other hand, Kéhnken believes that because 
the pessimistic view of the principate in Maternus’ first speech is similar to 
the picture we find in the historical writings, the first speech must reflect 
Tacitus’ real opinion. The last speech is thus for Kéhnken pure irony: 
demolitionary in effect and intention.37 

The third explanation is that of Williams in his book Change and 
Decline,3® in which he emphasizes more strongly than anyone else to date 


34 See Winterbottom (1964: 90—94). 

35 Dial. 41.4: “quid enim opus est longis in senatu sententiis cum optimi cito consentiant? 
quid multis apud populum contionibus cum de re publica non imperiti et multi deliberent sed 
sapientissimus et unus? quid uoluntariis accusationibus cum tam raro et tam parce peccetur? 
quid inuidiosis et excedentibus modum defensionibus cum clementia cognoscentis obuiam 
periclitantibus eat?” 

36 Reitzenstein (1915: 226-52 = 1967: 70—96). 

37 Kohnken (1973: 32-50). Heubner in Gingerich (1980: 208) terms Kéhnken’s view 
“unwiderleglich.” Cf Heldmann (1982: 280, 285). 

38 Williams (1978: 26-51). 
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the many contradictions that inhere in the person and remarks of Ma- 
ternus. To explain the particular discrepancy between the hostile descrip- 
tion of the principate in Maternus’ first speech and the positive picture we 
find in the last, Williams argues that the first part of the Dialogus describes 
conditions at the time of the dramatic setting, a.p. 75, whereas the last 
speech describes conditions when Tacitus was writing, A.D. 102. In 75 the 
delatores were much in evidence. The previous year Eprius Marcellus had 
brought down his old antagonist, the Stoic Helvidius Priscus, who was 
soon after put to death, possibly in that very year.39 Four years later Mar- 
cellus fell: implicated in a conspiracy in the last months of Vespasian’s 
reign. This is the political situation in which we find ourselves in the first 
part of the Dialogus, Williams believes. The happy days of Trajan’s new 
reign, however, are what are being described in Maternus’ last speech. In 
support of this interpretation Williams cites Tacitus’ favorable remarks on 
the new dispensation at the start of the Agricola and Pliny’s assertion in the 
Panegyricus (34-35) that the days of the delatores were over: Trajan had 
“abolished” them.4° 

The explanation does not convince me.*! I find it difficult to believe a 
priori that the Dialogus suffers from the sort of chronological schizo- 
phrenia that Williams describes. Without warning, the reader is catapulted 
forward twenty-seven years. In partial support of his thesis Williams claims 
that all historical references to 75 are confined to the early part of the 
Dialogus. This is untrue. At 37.2, in the middle of his final speech, Ma- 
ternus mentions an edition of eleven books entitled Acta and three entitled 
Epistolae being put out by Licinius Mucianus. Now the elder Pliny men- 
tions that Mucianus was dead by the year 77, when Pliny published his 
Natural History (32.62). In the Dialogus Mucianus is still alive, as the 
phrase a Muciano contrabuntur shows. In short, Maternus’ last speech is 
fixed in the 70s, not in 102. 

Another contradiction deserves emphasis. Maternus argues that the ora- 
tor’s world is one of blood and peril, the poet’s of peace and safety. Yet the 
reverse is true. It is not an orator who has offended those in power, but a 
writer of tragedies. Maternus is in danger, and his friends are worried for 
him. Secundus urges him to remove the offending passages from the Cato 


39 See Syme (1958: 104 n. 4; cf. 211-12): “the modern Cato.” 

40 The word is Williams’ (1978: 36). One cannot, however, “abolish” delation per se: 
crimen deferre is the only way in law that a charge may be brought (then, too, one man’s 
delator might be another man’s patriot). Certain restrictions might be enacted (cf. Suet. Titus 
8.5), or certain extralegal abuses curbed (although Pliny in that curiously heated passage at 
Pan. 34-35 is remarkably short on specifics). It is instructive that Aquillius Regulus, noto- 
rious delator, half brother of Messala (Dial. 15.1), and Pliny’s béte noire, was untouched by 
Trajan’s punitive measures (nor does Vibius Crispus seem to have been affected by those of 
Titus). Cf. Winterbottom (1964: 93-94). 

41 Nor Murgia (1980: 118, 121-22). 
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(3.2), Aper to realize the danger he is in: he cannot plead as an excuse the 
quiet and security of the poet’s life when he takes on the emperor.4# On the 
other hand, the orator’s world as Aper presents it at the end of his speech is 
one of compromise and little risk taking (10.6—8). The orator may be 
excused because he fulfills an obligation when he helps a friend in trouble 
and because his words are spoken on the spur of the moment; the poet may 
not be excused because he voluntarily chooses his subject and what he 
writes is premeditated. 

At the end of his first speech Maternus makes a series of wishes: that 
when he dies he may not have more wealth than he may safely leave to the 
heir of his choice (he alludes to the prospect of imperial confiscation if he 
does not leave the emperor a share); that the statue on his tomb may be 
happy and ivy-crowned, not worried and grim; and “as for my memory, let 
there be no resolution in the senate or petition to the emperor” (i-e., should 
he die condemned or under a cloud).43 The repeated references early in the 
Dialogus to the offense Maternus has given to the powerful and to the 
concern that his friends express for his safety and, above all, this highly 
charged conclusion to his first speech strongly suggest that Maternus soon 
after met an untimely end.44 

Most scholars, such as Deuse, Kohnken, and Williams, have tended to 
concentrate on particular passages or persons to explain the difficulties 
they find in the text. A few have given explanations of wider applicability; 
these might be dubbed the “psychological factor” and the “ambivalence 
factor” (or a combination of both). Those favoring psychology believe that 
the conflicted and conflicting facets of Tacitus’ own personality are mir- 
rored in the opposing interlocutors and the opposing arguments. Two 


42 Dial. 10.7: “tolle igitur quietis et securitatis excusationem, cum tibi sumas aduersarium 
superiorem.” I believe that the emperor is being referred to; denied by Gudeman (1914; 259). 

43 The translation is that of Church and Brodribb (1942) (13.6): “nec plus habeam quam 
quod possim cui uelim relinquere (quandoque enim fatalis et meus dies ueniet): statuarque 
tumulo non maestus et atrox sed hilaris et coronatus, et pro memoria mei nec consulat 
quisquam nec roget.” Giingerich (1980: 58) and Talbert (1984: 365 n. 14) do not believe that 
the references here are to public memorials. But why would anyone use such language for a 
private memorial? (Take whose advice about what? Make what request and from whom?) See 
Barnes (1986: 239—40), 

44 So also Syme (1958: 110-11), Cameron (1967), Hass-von Reitzenstein (1970; 37), 
Williams (1978: 34), Murgia (1980; 122). Barnes (1986: 238—44) identifies the interlocutor 
with the Curiatius Maternus of a Spanish inscription published in 1973 (AE 283) and with 
the Maternus put to death by Domitian in 91 or 92 (Dio 67.12.5). I believe that the death of 
the Maternus of the Dialogus must have come shortly after the dramatic date. The worry 
repeatedly expressed by his friends seems premature for a death that was to come sixteen or 
seventeen years later, especially for a man already into middle age, as he seems to be in the 
Dialogus. Dio’s language does not suggest to me a poet reciting tragedies, but an orator 
declaiming a speech, an activity that Maternus is represented as renouncing in 75: Métegvov 
dS? GOPLoTHV. STi KATA TUEAVVUDV ELME TL GOXWV, CLMEXTELVE. 
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examples of the psychological approach are Keyssner and Haussler. 
Keyssner argued that Tacitus’ portrayal of Aper and Maternus reflects the 
tug-of-war in his own psyche, and that Maternus’ discrepant views of the 
present—dangerous versus safe, free versus unfree—arise from inner con- 
flict that Tacitus could not resolve himself.45 Some thirty years later 
Haussler described the dilemma according to psychological and character 
types: “Tacitus is the historian Maternus (not the dreamy utopian), Tacitus 
is the moralist Messala (not the old-fashioned reactionary), and Tacitus is 
the literary critic Aper (not the superficial utilitarian),” 46 What we as 
readers are to do, according to Haussler, in the Dialogus and in the histor- 
ical writings, is to separate out the admirable qualities—moral, psycholog- 
ical, aesthetic, intellectual, and so on—from the unadmirable ones. Each 
character is clothed in a wrapping that needs to be removed in order to find 
the essential person beneath: here, he argues, is where we will find what 
Tacitus really thinks and admires.47 Now, there may be merit in this ap- 
proach, but Haussler does not explain what this wrapping is, why it is 
there, and how much needs to be removed before we get to the real stuff 
beneath. 

Still other critics resort to generalities when attempting to explain the 
Dialogus. Goodyear is a representative of the “ambivalence factor”: “The 
thought of the Dialogus accords well with that of a historian who wavers 
between nostalgia for the past and realistic acceptance of the present. In a 
word, its elusiveness and ambivalence are eminently Tacitean.”48 Certainly 
“elusive” and “ambiguous” are popular terms in Tacitean criticism, and 
with reason. Still, they do not help us much in explaining the actual prob- 
lems we encounter in interpreting the Dialogus. Even Williams resignedly 
observes toward the end of his analysis: “Consequently it is not easy to say 
what finally emerges.”4? Klingner in a famous article argued that Ma- 
ternus in his last speech cannot be supposed to express fully his real opin- 
ions about the principate, much less be a spokesman for the views of 
Tacitus. For all that, Klingner believed, Maternus sees the unresolvable 
dilemma between the freedom enjoyed under the republic, together with its 
accompanying violence, and the repression under the empire, together 
with the settled conditions it brought. Tacitus, concludes Klingner, is not 
Maternus, but he felt the same antinomy as does the character he created.5° 


45 Keyssner (1936: 94-115, esp. 108). 

46 Haussler (1965: 235): “Tacitus ist der Historiker Maternus (nicht der vertraumter 
Utopist), Tacitus ist der Moralist Messalla (nicht der ewiggestrige Reaktionar), und Tacitus ist 
der Astheriker Aper (nicht der oberflachliche Utilitarist).” 

47 Haussler (1965: 248—49), cf. Luce (1986: 144-49). 

48 Goodyear (1970b: 16). 

49 Williams (1978: 45). 7 

50 Klingner (1961: 492): “Maternus nicht seine ganze Uberzeugung und erst recht nicht 
die des Tacitus aussprechen kann”; (p. 493): “Seine Worte an Schlusse des Werkes sind also 
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It is often stated or assumed that once Tacitus had decided to write on 
oratory, the dialogue form as we see it in Cicero was an obvious choice, if 
not obligatory.5! Yet Quintilian, that committed Ciceronian, eschewed it. 
He preferred didactic exposition of the sort we find in the Institutio, which 
doubtless also characterized the lost De causis corruptae eloquentiae, it 
is a form well suited to Quintilian’s personality and profession. A discus- 
sion of oratory in dialogue form was therefore not obligatory. On the other 
hand, it was clearly congenial to the temperament and manner of Tacitus, 
especially the opportunity to create a dramatic scenario involving histori- 
cal personages at a particular moment in time: compare, for example, 
the remarkable exchange between Seneca and Nero in Book 14 of the 
Annals (53—56). Much excellent work has been done to illustrate Tacitus’ 
debt to Cicero in the Dialogus. Yet as instructive as these results are, 
the similarities tend in people’s minds to overshadow the differences be- 
tween the two authors. And it is in these differences, more than in the 
imitation and borrowings, that the deeper significance of the Dialogus is to 
be found.*? 

One of these differences is the nature of the argumentation, which is 
unlike that in any of the ancient writers of dialogue who have come down 
to us. For example, in Plato, generally speaking, the conversational form 
involves the interlocutors in a common search into a complex, abstract 
question; the search proceeds by stages toward the truth, but not attaining 
it with sufficient certainty to warrant expounding it as dogma. Sometimes 
one or more of the interlocutors remain to the end unconvinced by Soc- 
rates’ position. In Cicero, on the other hand, who claimed to be writing 








hintergrundig; mit ihrer Uberbetonten Einseitigkeit deuten sie etwas Verschwiegendes an, das 
innere Verhalten des Maternus zu den Wertenden der altrémishcen Staatsform”; (p. 494): “er 
erkennt und fihlt die Antinomie und empfindet sie nur noch bitterer als der Dichter, der sich 
leichter schadlos halt.” 

51 Barnes (1986: 235) argues that, in part, Tacitus chose the dialogue form and set it in 75 
to refute Quintilian’s assumptions about the health of oratory “without needing to refer to 
Quintilian at all.” [am not convinced that Tacitus aimed chiefly to criticize Quintilian, even in 
the speeches of Messala (see subsequent discussion). 

52 Perhaps the most striking difference is seen in Maternus’ climactic speech, where he 
argues that oratory flourishes in times of political rurmoil; this flatly contradicts Cicero’s 
claim that oratory is the product of a well-ordered and peaceful state. The verbal parallels 
could scarcely be more pointed: compare 40.2, “est magna illa et notabilis eloquentia alumna 
licentiae, quam stulti libertatem uocant, comes seditionum, effrenati populi incitamentum,” 
with Brut. 45, “pacis est comes otique socia et iam bene constitutae ciuitatis quasi alumna 
quaedam eloquenuia,” and De or. 2.35, “languentis populi incitatio et effrenati moderatio.” 
See Koestermann (1930: 415-21), Bringmann (1970: 171-74), R. Martin (1981: 63—64). 
Caplan’s statement (1944: 318) that “Cicero’s thought is not necessarily in conflict with that 
of Tacitus’ interlocutor” seems to me to be controverted by the facts and by the language. 
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Aristotelio more, “in the Aristotelian manner,” the truth is already ascer- 
tained.53 The dialogue form permits this truth to be expounded in a dra- 
matic way and for other opinions to find expression.54 But in the end the 
various parts fall together into a single system. In the extensive prefaces to 
each book of the De oratore, for example, Cicero tells his brother Quintus 
what his own beliefs are and that Crassus is his spokesman (1.120). All 
the interlocutors of the De oratore are in agreement when the long disqui- 
sition comes to a close. Moreover, some topics are discussed in an 
informal, piecemeal manner, marked by casual and occasionally frequent 
interruptions.°> 

Tacitus’ manner is wholly different. He sets out six speeches arranged in 
three antithetical pairs. Each speech has been composed according to the 
formal rules of rhetoric. The first speech by Aper illustrates this formal 
structure. He begins with a partitio, or statement outlining the topics that 
he will cover: utility, pleasure, and fame—utilitas, uoluptas, fama (5.4). 
Each topos comes up in order and is formally introduced, the first by “nam 
si ad utilitatem uitae . . .” (5.5), the second by “ad uoluptatem oratoriae 
eloquentiae transeo” (6.1), the third (7.3} by “fama et laus cuius artis cum 
oratorum gloria comparanda est?” The main body, or tractatio, of the 
speech over, Aper then selects, in standard rhetorical fashion, some ex- 
empla by way of illustrative proof: in this case, the contemporary orators 
Eprius Marcellus and Vibius Crispus. In power, wealth, and fame few can 
beat these fellows, Aper asserts. He next launches his refutatio (9.1—10.2) 
by arguing, as one might anticipate, that poetry cannot match oratory in 
respect to utility, pleasure, or fame. In his conclusio (10.3—8) he concedes 
that, for those who do not have the talent for oratory, poetry is a creditable 
substitute: a lesser form of eloqguentia, in fact. At the end he makes an 
appeal to Maternus to give up his defense of Cato: it is dangerous, and 
Aper is worried for him. The appeal is cast in the form of the rhetorical 
figure of anteoccupatio, in which Aper anticipates arguments Maternus 
might use in his coming defense and rebuts them now.5® 

Each speech is formally structured, therefore. There are no interrup- 
tions;57 each person finishes what he has to say before anyone else begins. 


$3 Cic. Fam. 1.9.23; cf. Att. 13.19.4. Shackleton Bailey (1977: 315) cites Acad. 2.119, 
“flumen orationis aureum fundens Aristoteles,” adding “mainly continuous exposition in 
well-rounded periods as opposed to Platonic conversation.” 

$4 At De or. 1.206, for example, we learn that what Antonius is about to say will express 
the opinion of Crassus also. Cf. Hass-von Reitzenstein (1970: 34, 74—75). 

55 Hass-von Reitzenstein (1970: 75-82, 91—94) analyzes the variety of techniques that 
Cicero used for the different types of dialogues he wrote. The Dialogus is closest to the De 
oratore, she argues. For Cicero’s own comments, see Att. 4.16.2—3. 

36 Dial. 10.5: “cum praesertim ne ad illud quidem confugere possis, quod plerisque 
patrocinatur. . .”; 10.7: “sentio quid responderi possit.” See Gtingerich (1980; 43). 

57 The one at 27.1 is the exception; but note that Messala is allowed to speak in defense of 
the ancients for quite a while before being cut off (25.1—26.8). The statement at 16.4 is not an 
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Nor do the speeches show in any systematic way where opposing views are 
in error. Only on particular points (such as the naming of Marcellus and 
Crispus as exemplars of great orators, to which Maternus objects) do they 
respond to one another.58 Nor are concessions made, since they are a sign 
of weakness.59 No one, for example, says: “Well, you might be right on this 
point; so let’s push the discussion forward on this basis.” There is no 
dialectical progress. The job of the speaker is to defend a point of view with 
an appearance of full certainty, using all the weaponry from the rhetorical 
arsenal that he can muster. 

It should be clear what type of argumentation is being deployed in the 
Dialogus. It comes from the courtroom and from the suasoriae and con- 
trouersiae as practiced in the schoolroom and the halls of adult declama- 
tion, The speaker voluntarily takes up, or is assigned, a point of view or a 
client, either for defense or for attack. Speeches in the Roman historians 
come from the same rhetorical workshop. The subjects of the suasoria 
were, after all, historical figures at certain crises in their careers: for exam- 
ple, “Cicero Deliberates Whether to Beg Antony’s Pardon” (Seneca, 
Suasoria 6). Sometimes, by a perverse twist of fate, the bizarre topics of the 
controuersia appeared in rea) life. Take this case, which might well have 
been the subject of an actual controuersia. The Law says: An uncle may not 
marry his niece, for this is incest. The emperor Claudius declares his inten- 
tion of marrying Agrippina. You, now, are picked to speak for the defense. 
This, of course, is what L. Vitellius finds himself doing in Book 12 of the 
Annals (5—7). Or, more notoriously, this case: The Law says: A son shall 
not kill his mother, for this is matricide. In Book 14 (10-11) of the Annals 
the unenviable task of defending the son is given to Seneca. Tacitus gives us 
an outline of Seneca’s arguments in a letter to the senate that he composed 
for Nero. The historian has, however, two criticisms. It is instructive to 
note what he alleges bothers him and what does not. Not the plea that Nero 
killed his mother in self-defense after she had tried to have him assassinated 
(such a claim must form the basis of the defense in order to justify ma- 
tricide). Not the list of outrages that she was alleged to have committed 
since the days of Claudius, and which her loyal son had spent much time 
over many years trying to conceal, or at least to palliate (some of which 
were true, others believed to be true). No, what bothered Tacitus was, first, 
the account in Nero’s letter of the collapsed boat (14.11). Was anyone so 





interruption by Aper of Messala, who has not yet begun to speak, but a preemption. At 32.7 
Messala voluntarily ends, and is then urged by Maternus to continue with another phase of 
his subject, which he does at 33.4. 

$8 Cf. the comments of Hass-von Reitzenstein (1970: 110 and n. 317). 

5° The passage at 10.8, to be discussed, is not a concession by Aper to an argument by 
Maternus, who has not spoken yet, but is an admission that a modern orator who wishes to 
play it safe will not go on the offensive as prosecutor (as do the delatores, Marcellus and 
Crispus, who are cited as the exemplars of the modern successful orator). 
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simpleminded as to believe that this happened by accident, as Seneca 
claimed? And, second, was anyone so simpleminded as to believe that a 
woman, after being wounded in what was claimed to be an accident at sea, 
would send a single man with a dagger through the ranks of soldiers that 
guarded the emperor to assassinate him? Tacitus is bothered less by the fact 
that the whole defense of the matricide was a tissue of inventions, which it 
patently was, than by Seneca’s failure to make the inventions cohere and 
seem credible. In the face of the enormity of matricide, the connoisseur of 
rhetoric is alert to the plausibilities. 

Putting one’s case in the best light requires selectivity: what to include 
and what to leave unmentioned. Then again, certain facts and illustrative 
examples will, like objects positioned for a photograph, be spotlighted 
from flattering angles.6° In addition, heightened colors will be applied, 
including whiteners to one’s own case, blacking to that of the opponents. 

Selectivity of argument in the Dialogus is everywhere present, both ona 
small and large scale. An example of the former comes in the debate 
between Aper and Maternus on the primacy of oratory versus poetry. 
When Aper maintains that oratory is superior to poetry in respect to utility, 
pleasure, and fame, Maternus counters him on the topics of pleasure and 
fame, but quite naturally does not mention utility. Were he to try to make a 
case for poetry’s utility in first-century Rome, it would simply not be 
credible. On a larger scale we see selectivity in the overall picture of oratory 
that is given in the first and last speeches, especially concerning delation 
and delatores. In Aper’s first speech in praise of oratory he does not directly 
touch on the subject; when he cites Marcellus and Crispus as examples of 
successful modern orators, he does not mention or hint at the real reason 
for their success (which would destroy the effect he is trying to achieve). It is 
left to Maternus in his reply to do that (12.2, 13.4—5). The end of Aper’s 
speech is particularly striking (10.3—8), for here, when the subject of dan- 
ger versus safety reemerges, he makes two concessions, the first apparent, 
the second real. First, he allows that poetry is a form of eloquentia (10.3— 
5): however, it is a lesser form of eloquentia, and Maternus, who has the 
ability to scale the heights of eloquence in oratory, should not be content to 
rest on the lower slopes with the poets (10.5): “cum natura tua in ipsam 
arcem eloquentiae <te> ferat, errare mauis et summa adepturus in /eui- 
oribus subsistis.” Second (at 10.8), he concedes that considerations of 
safety require the contemporary orator to defend friends who are in trou- 
ble, rather than to go on the offensive in the role of prosecutor (as the 
delatores did).¢1 The circumspect modern orator will therefore confine 
himself to “priuatas et nostri saeculi controuersias.” He will, in effect, be 


60 Cf. Martin and Woodman (1989: 31). 
61 Dial. 10.8: “nobis satis sit priuatas et nostri saeculi controuersias tueri, in quibus si 


quando necesse sit pro periclitante amico potentiorum aures offendere et probata sit fides et 
libertas excusata.” 
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content to rest at an elevation somewhere below the summit of true elo- 
quence. This concession does not fit well with the picture of oratory that he 
sketched earlier in his speech. 

Maternus argues in his last speech that the greatest orations in Greece 
and Rome were political in nature (37.6—8): Cicero’s fame rests, for exam- 
ple, not on his defense of Quinctius or of Archias, but on the Catilinarians, 
the defense of Milo, the Verrines, and the Philippics. Speaking on civil cases 
in the modern centumviral court, he argues, limits the speaker in subject 
matter and freedom of expression (38.2—39.3). Maternus’ case requires 
that he underestimate the possibility of great oratory in civil cases (yet on 
balance most ancients—and moderns—would probably agree with his 
judgment about the primacy of political oratory). Conspicuous by its ab- 
sence in this speech is any reference to the activity of the delatores. Ma- 
ternus cannot mention them because they do not fit with his speech’s 
picture of the contemporary world as an age of security and little wrong- 
doing (41.4): “quid [sc. opus est] uoluntariis accusationibus cum tam raro 
et tam parce peccetur?”62 

Exaggeration, like selectivity, is everywhere present in the argumenta- 
tion of the Dialogus. In the first debate between Aper and Maternus, Aper 
argues that the poet gets little respect (9.1-10.2). He has a great deal of fun 
(9.3—4) describing how the harried poet, after sweating over his verses day 
and night for a year, is forced, when it comes time to give a recitation, to 
pressure friends into attending. At his own expense he fits out an au- 
ditorium, rents the seats, and gets the programs ready. His reward? At the 
recitation he is greeted with a scattering of applause and a few empty- 
headed bravos; within two days no one remembers a thing about it. An 
amusing picture: selective in the unflattering details it includes, and exag- 
gerated, although not overly so. The scenario is based on believable ele- 
ments (compare the first satire of Persius). At the same time, Aper foresees 
an argument that Maternus might use in rebuttal: the recent gift of 
500,000 sesterces from the emperor Vespasian to the poet Saleius Bassus, 
Secundus’ best friend (9.5). Aper must preempt that argument now (ante- 
occupatio), before Maternus gets to it. How to do this? Well, says Aper, the 
500,000 is certainly marvelous and generous. But how much better it 
would be if Bassus earned his own keep, rather than being beholden to the 
liberality of others.63 


62 On the narrow focus of this last speech, despite its fundamental brilliance, see 
Heldmann (1982: 274), 

63 Dial. 9.5: “laudauimus nuper ut miram et eximiam Vespasiani liberalitatem, quod 
quingenta sestertia Basso donasset. pulchrum id quidem, indulgentiam principis ingenio 
mereri: quanto tamen pulchrius, si ita res familiaris exigat, se ipsum colere, suum genium 
Propitiare, suam experiri liberalitatem!” Aper’s language implies that the poet must play up 
to the emperor from a position of dependency. Earlier at 8.3 he had argued that the orators 
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Maternus’ description of the poet’s world is more exaggerated than 
Aper’s picture of the harried poet. Poetry emerged in the far-distant days, 
he says, of a golden age. There were no orators then because there were no 
wrongdoers for orators to defend. Poets in those days were the vehicles of 
divine utterance; they even broke bread with the gods. Maternus cites as 
examples Orpheus and Linus. He concedes that all this may seem to Aper 
“excessively mythological—and made up” (“fabulosa nimis et compo- 
sita,” 12.5). Well, yes. And Maternus’ examples should make us think 
twice also, for while the fame of Orpheus and Linus is indisputable, their 
poetic careers were scarcely such as to give one confidence about the repose 
and security that the poetic calling is supposed to entail. What happened to 
Orpheus and Linus was not pleasant. And, of course, there is Maternus 
himself. It is he, and no orator, who has offended those in power and who 
will not abate his freespokenness. His is a retreat not from danger, but into 
it. The utopian world of the poet that he depicts seems particularly unreal 
in the face of the perilous situation his poetry has put him in at the present 
moment.® 

When educated people heard speeches such as those in the Dialogus, 
therefore, they judged them on two broad levels. On one, they listened as 
knowledgeable practitioners and as connoisseurs, looking for ingenuity 
and plausibility: are the arguments apt and clever, are the examples telling, 
has the opponent’s case been adroitly impugned, is the language choice and 
apposite? Yet a case that is clever and plausible will not necessarily con- 
vince. Hence they also listened on a second level: namely, does the speaker 
have a good case? Do I myself believe it? The listener recognizes easily the 
rhetorical cosmetics the speaker is using, since the listener regularly em- 
ploys them himself. He will be aware of how the speaker has attempted to 
camouflage the weaker aspects of his case. And because you cannot iden- 
tify the weaker aspects without being aware of the stronger, the listener will 
also be alert to the speaker’s effectiveness in playing to the real strengths of 
his case.© 





Marcellus and Crispus, by contrast, stood on an equal footing in their friendship with 
Vespasian, who, patientissimus ueri, well knew they brought to the friendship something he 
could never give them (i.e., their oratorical talent). The logic here is obviously defective, both 
because without the emperor neither orator would have much standing, and because Vespa- 
sian is as unable to give Bassus his poetic talent as Marcellus and Crispus theirs in oratory. 

64 Cf. Hor. Ars 391-407. From Ann. 3.26 it would appear that Tacitus believed that early 
man lived in state of happiness and virtue, untouched by evil desires, committing no criminal 
acts and hence having no need of laws to punish wrongdoers. Heilmann (1989) assumes that 
Maternus speaks for Tacitus here and that there is no exaggeration or humor in what he says: 
for Heilmann the speech is a straightforward statement of Tacitus’ ethical and political credo. 

65 See R. Martin (1981: 63). 

66 Cf, Ann. 4.31.2: “nec occultum est, quando ex ueritate, quando adumbrata laetitia 


facta imperatorum celebrentur.” 
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The fame of the poet as disputed by Aper and Maternus illustrates how 
the reader may size up the underlying strengths and weaknesses of an 
argument. Praise for a poet is weak and evanescent, Aper declares. Yet 
sitting beside him is proof to the contrary: Maternus, holding the manu- 
script of the offending Cato in his hands, and with Thyestes in the works. 
Cato has created such a stir that Aper at the end of his speech admits to 
anxiety about Maternus’ well-being. On the other side of the political fence 
is the emperor himself, who has given 500,000 sesterces to the poet Bassus. 
Aper’s attempt to explain this away is amusing and clever, but it is weak. A 
half-million sesterces is a lot of money, even in Aper’s terms.6” 

Look now at Maternus’ reply concerning the issue of fame. Would Aper 
like, Maternus asks, to measure Homer’s renown against that of Demosthenes? 
Or that of Euripides and Sophocles against that of Lysias and Hyperides? 
On the Roman side, Maternus says he is willing to compare the fame of a 
single play by Ovid, the lost Medea, against anything by Asinius Pollio or 
Messala Corvinus. And there are more detractors of Cicero than there are 
of Virgil, he notes. Virgil, in fact, is the capstone of his exempla: a poet 
beloved, he says, by Augustus and by the people. Proof of the former is 
found in the extant correspondence of Augustus, of the latter in the inci- 
dent in the theater, when the people rose to their feet when verses of Virgil 
were read out; when they realized that the poet himself was present, they 
venerated him as if he were Augustus. Maternus then has some remarks to 
make on Aper’s choice of Eprius Marcellus and Vibius Crispus as examples 
of successful orators. A repellent duo, he asserts (13.4). What do they have 
that anyone would want? Because they fear for themselves, or are feared by 
others? Because, even though bound by the shackles of flattery, they seem 
neither slavish enough to their masters nor free enough to us? They have no 
more independence than a freedman, he asserts.©8 

It is clear who has the stronger case on the issue of fame.¢? When a 
speaker argues by describing character types rather than real persons, such 
as Aper’s account of the poet who gets no respect (or Maternus’ of the 
mythical poet of yesteryear, for that matter), warning signals will be trig- 
gered in the mind of anyone versed in ancient rhetoric (however much he 


6” But contrast the five million sesterces given to Eprius Marcellus for his prosecution of 
Thrasea Paetus under Nero (Ann, 16.33.2). 

68 Dual. 13.4: “nam Crispus iste et Marcellus, ad quorum exempla me uocas, quid habent 
in hac sua fortuna concupiscendum: quod timent, an quod timentur? quos, cum cotidie 
aliquid rogentur, ii quibus praestant indignantur? quod alligati cum adulatione nec imperan- 
tibus umquam satis serui uidentur nec nobis satis liberi? quae haec summa eorum potentia 
est? tantum posse liberti solent.” 

6? It is surely a mistake to say, as Hass-von Reitzenstein does (1970: 152, 194 n. 388), that 
Maternus’ statement at 4.2 decides the question of the priority of oratory over poetry before 


the first pair of speeches even gets underway. I believe that both good and poor arguments are 
advanced on each side. 
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might applaud the cleverness and inventiveness of the speaker). On the 
other hand, when a speaker cites a series of specific examples, naming 
names, the listener will still be on his guard, but he will have something 
solid with which to make a judgment. 


Conclusions 


In one respect Haussler may have come closest to explaining what I believe 
is going on in the Dialogus, although not in the sense he meant nor for the 
reasons he gives. Haussler, as noted earlier, likens the characters in Tacitus 
to people swathed in a wrapping that must be removed before the real 
personalities come into view. But the wrapping has been put not so much 
around people as around the arguments that Tacitus assigns to them. 

In fact, the concentration by scholars on the individuals in the Dialogus 
has created much needless confusion because of the twentieth-century 
assumption that, in order for each interlocutor to be consistently charac- 
terized, the arguments given to him must be consistent also.7° The charac- 
ters are indeed “consistent,” but in ancient, not modern, terms. By train- 
ing, habit, and volition the speakers aim to present the strongest case they 
can for a particular point of view. This results in what moderns perceive to 
be exaggeration and contradictions, but what the ancients would have 
regarded as a natural and obligatory result for any speaker worth his salt. 
Thus, when Maternus gives two quite dissimilar pictures of contemporary 
public life, the differences are due chiefly—probably wholly—to the differ- 
ent rhetorical aims of his two speeches. In the first he describes it as danger- 
ous and bloody (sanguinans, 12.2) because he wants to justify his aban- 
doning public life. In the second he wants to show that great oratory 
flourishes in times of political upheaval; hence he must describe his own 
age, in which great oratory no longer thrives, as secure and peaceful. 
Paradoxically put, Maternus is being consistent in his inconsistency. 

There is an important additional point to be made, which many recent 
scholars have emphasized as well: in the Dialogus no speaker is satirized, 
no line of argument is without merit.7! Tacitus has created the most effec- 
tive cases he can for the several interlocutors; their speeches are ones that 
he might have declaimed himself had he agreed to defend the several points 
of view. It is wrong to claim, for example, that Tacitus’ chief aim is to attack 
the views of Quintilian in the speech on education that he gives to Mes- 


70 See the acute comments on characterization in the Dialogus by Hass-von Reitzenstein 
(1970: 94, 113-16). 

71 See Haussler (1969: 46-67), Goodyear (1970b: 15—16), Williams (1978: 45), Murgia 
(1980: 111), R. Martin (1981: 65-66), Heldmann (1982: 271), Barnes (1986: 236). 
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sala,72 or to make us mistrust Aper by characterizing him as brash, rude, 
and materialistic. 

Despite Messala’s one-sided picture of education both in the time of 
Cicero and in his own day, there is at bottom much truth in what he says: 
for example, students in earlier days did indeed learn more by observing 
eminent statesmen speaking about real-life political and civil questions 
than do their contemporary counterparts, and it is reasonable for the 
reader to consider this a symptom, if not a cause, of the decline of oratory. 
Messala’s argument here is based on the premise that the political life of 
each age is a determining factor, and, as such, it complements Maternus’ 
thesis about political conditions in his last speech. Yet there, because Ma- 
ternus concentrates almost wholly on the contrast between peace and 
unrest, his account is one-sided and incomplete, and requires views like 
that of Messala to round it out.73 

As for Aper, he is neither brash nor rude.’4 For one thing, Tacitus would 
scarcely so characterize his old teacher. For another, the dialogue is carried 
on in an atmosphere of urbane politeness, in which sensitivity to feelings of 
the others is paramount. Such behavior is, as Messala declares, “the rule by 
which discussions of this sort are conducted.”75 As for Aper’s materialism, 
his claim that the successful orator will acquire wealth, reputation, and 
influence was both a fact and a goal of Roman upper-class life. He observes 
that the display of statues and portrait busts is among the lesser rewards of 
the successful public man (8.4); still, they are coveted as much as wealth 
and property, which, he says, you will find people more often denouncing 
than disdaining, Maternus in his reply concedes that somehow such busts 
and statues had gotten into his house “against my will” (“quae etiam me 


72 Brink (1989; 488-94) argues that for Messala there was no hope of reviving Ciceronia- 
nism and thereby improving modern education and oratory: for Messala it was an aetiology 
“of irretrievable decline” (p. 493); hence his speech is a trenchant critique of Quintilian. 
Williams (1978: 31), on the other hand, says: “His attitude is. . . optimistic, since all that is 
needed is educational reform.” But nowhere does Messala argue or imply either alternative. 
His rhetorical agenda requires him to paint the education of Cicero’s day in bright colors and 
of his own in dark colors. Whether improvement is possible does not come into consideration. 
It is Maternus in his last speech who argues that great oratory is no longer possible: if anyone 
in the Dialogus is to be regarded as rejecting Quintilian (and this for me is an open question) it 
would be, in my view, Maternus, not Messala. 

73 Klingner (1932: 153-54 = 1961: 492-93) well emphasizes the fact that Maternus 
measures political health according to the criteria of peace and quiet alone; other values are 
not brought into play. 

74 So Williams (1978: 28), speaking of Aper’s “brashness and pragmatism and vulgar 
sense of values.” Barnes (1986: 237) agrees; cf. Brink (1989: 495-96). The values by and 
large are those of the cwentieth century, not first-century Rome. 

°S Dial. 27.2: “. . .cum sciatis hanc esse eius modi sermonum legem, iudicium animi citra 
damnum adfectus proferre.” Compare also Aper’s graceful compliments to his fellow 
speakers at 23.5—6. 
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nolente in domum meam inruperant,” 11.3). Evidently he is not about to 
remove them. 

If, as I have claimed, Tacitus is not satirizing any of the interlocutors, and 
if no line of argument is without merit, what are we to make of Aper’s 
defense of modern oratory? Tacitus himself, after all, was convinced of the 
decline. Yet, although we may reject Aper’s main thesis, his ideas on many 
matters are acute and credible. For example, his view of history and of 
historical development over the span of nearly a thousand years prompts 
him to speculate about the relative difference between “then” and “now,” 
and how one can justify styling something as “old” (antiquus). This is not 
as easy as some assume: one’s view of past time can be slippery and decep- 
tive.” Nor is it unimportant; what Romans were willing to call antiquus, 
as well as the moral values that they attached to the word, colored much of 
their thinking.”” Aper well argues that because something is old that does 
not mean it is better (a common assumption, but nowhere more common 
than at Rome).78 In his remarks on “taste” (iudicium, aures) he asserts that 
standards of artistic excellence change over time, because they are the 
products of historical development. When he maintains that this evolution 
is one of ever-increasing improvement, we might be disinclined to follow 
him. Yet his basic point is telling: we all reflect to some extent the sen- 
sibilities of our own era, however much we might admire this or that earlier 
age or writer; this is yet another view that complements the main thesis of 
Maternus’ last speech. Cicero had the same argument with his contempor- 
aries that ] am having with you, he says (22.1), and, for all of Cicero’s 
greatness as a writer, there are many aspects of his style that to us seem old- 
fashioned, inept, and unsophisticated (22.3-23.1). Even the greatest ad- 
mirers of the ancients, he observes, imitate them selectively.79 

I have argued that the case Tacitus has created for each speaker is a good 
case, one that he might have written for himself if asked to defend a given 
point of view. His intention is not to satirize any of the interlocutors, since 


76 An example is Messala’s confidently classing Asinius Pollio and Messala Corvinus 
among the ancients, ignoring the fact that both practiced declamation on unreal topics 
(discussed earlier) and that Pollio gave one of his most famous speeches before the centum- 
viral court (38.2: Maternus supplies this fact). 

77 Barnes terms it silly and a quibble (1986: 237); Messala claims that it is merely a matter 
of terminology (25.1—2). Contrast R. Martin’s comment (1981: 62): “His [Aper’s] attempt to 
see the problem in an historical perspective is an important feature of the dialogue.” Horace 
addressed the problem in much the same spirit as does Aper: Ep. 2.1.34-49. 

78 Cf. Tacitus’ comments at Aun. 2.88.3, 3. 55.4—5. In the second passage (5) Tacitus says 
“nec omnia apud priores meliora, sed nostra quoque aetas multa laudis et artium imitanda 
posteris tulit.” Contemporary literature has achieved much, therefore, and Syme (1958: 624 
n. 3; cf. 339 and 565) with reason sees in the remark a “veiled and personal claim.” ] owe 
these references to Professor A. J. Woodman. 

79 Dial. 23.6: “nam et te, Messala, uideo laetissima quaeque antiquorum imitantem.” 
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each has some important truths to impart, however one-sided their 
speeches may be. But might he not have “stacked the deck,” so to speak, by 
giving here and there an interlocutor weak or specious arguments in order 
to satirize or undermine a certain person or point of view? | am inclined to 
think not, or at least to think that, if such was his intention, he did so with a 
light touch. Take, for example, Aper’s selection of Eprius Marcellus and 
Vibius Crispus as exemplars of the successful orator. We can be sure that 
Tacitus did not admire these men, both because of the unfavorable opinion 
he expresses in his historical works of delatores as a class and of Marcellus 
and Crispus as individuals.8° In the Dialogus Maternus echoes these views 
by excoriating both the delatores as a group (12.2; cf. 13.5) and Marcellus 
and Crispus (13.4). It would thus seem that Tacitus has given to Aper 
examples that are weak and undermine his case. But this is true only when 
judged at the second level of reading that I outlined earlier—at the level of 
recognizing the real strengths and weaknesses that underlie a case. At the 
first level of reading, that of appreciating the rhetorical expertise of a clever 
speaker, the choice of Marcellus and Crispus is splendid. Aper selects them 
not only because they were undeniably among the most prominent 
speakers in Rome circa A.D. 75, but also because they lent themselves to 
being presented as what might be called “worst-case examples.” By this I 
mean that the most striking example an orator could cite to prove that one 
activity was superior to another was a person who, despite a whole series of 
disadvantages, surmounted them by means of that activity alone, and 
succeeded because of it. Aper is therefore bent on giving as negative a 
picture of Marcellus and Crispus as he can. They came from “the outer- 
most parts of the world,” he says (“in extremis partibus terrarum,” 8.1)— 
to wit, Capua and Vercellae. The families into which they were born in 
these remote backwaters were lowly and impoverished. What is more, both 
are men of bad character (“neuter moribus egregius,” 8.1), while one of 
them suffers from a repellent physical deformity. Oratorical talent alone, 
he argues, has raised them to the pinnacle of success in Roman political life. 
When viewed from this perspective, Marcellus and Crispus are impressive 
examples indeed of the power of oratory.8! 

Another element of the Diglogus deserves emphasis: its humor. Aper 
and Maternus are its chief vehicles, Aper’s robust and freewheeling sense of 
fun contrasting with the subtler wit of Maternus. Aper is in his element 
when attacking the case of his opponents; he (which is to say, Tacitus) 
enjoys himself greatly, when, for example, he mocks the harried poet or 


80 See Ann. 1.74.1~2; 16.29, 33.2; Hist. 2.10.1; 4.4-8, 41-44. Cf. Winterbottom (1964). 

81 Tacitus has chosen the two examples “impartially,” for his readers would know that one 
of them, Marcellus, was soon to fall from power and commit suicide (Dia 65,16.3—4}, but 
that Crispus would continue on, enjoying a long life of delation and honors, dying in old age 
late in the reign of Domitian. 
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criticizes the faults of earlier orators, particularly Cicero. Maternus’ wit 
comes most to the fore in the intervals between speeches: his sly comments 
on Aper’s performance are particularly delicious (11.1, 15.3, 24.1-—2). He 
also shows a sense of humor when arguing certain aspects of his own case. 
After describing the utopian world of the early poet, he says mischievously, 
“uel si haec fabulosa nimis et composita uidentur, illud certe mihi con- 
cedes, Aper. . .” (12.5). This is a partly tongue-in-cheek riposte to Aper’s 
preference, stated earlier (8.1), for modern, up-to-date examples: “liben- 
tius enim nouis et recentibus quam remotis et oblitteratis exemplis utor.” 
Messala in his earnestness is a foil to Aper and Maternus; the latter at one 
point even twits him gently for his seriousness (27.1). 

Earlier J argued that the reader appraises an ancient speech, at least in 
the Roman period, on two levels: as a connoisseur who appreciates rhetori- 
cal expertise and ingenuity, and as a critic who is able to size up the 
underlying strengths and weaknesses of a case. A continuous sorting pro- 
cess goes on in the mind of the reader as he moves through the text, 
therefore, the sorting being triggered by a complex set of catalysts: cul- 
tural, psychological, rhetorical, intellectual. Since the case that each 
speaker argues is blinkered and one-sided, the reader selects the arguments 
of the several speakers that convince him and, in effect, creates in his minda 
composite case of his own. Let me stress that there is nothing novel or 
unusual in this double reading or in this sorting process. It is part of the 
cultural matrix of the age, a mirror of how they spoke and how they 
thought. It also seems to me to be a mirror of Tacitus himself in his other 
works: in style, thought, and narrative method. 

A striking feature of the Dialogus, especially when one compares it with 
its chief Ciceronian model, the De oratore, is the self-effacement of the 
author.83 Cicero in that work is ever-present, both in his lengthy addresses 
to Quintus in the prefaces to each of the three books, and in the open 
admission that Crassus is his spokesman. But Tacitus in the Dialogus is 
present only in the first two chapters, first to respond to Justus’ question 
and second to introduce his two teachers, Aper and Secundus. From the 
moment they enter Maternus’ bedroom (“intrauimus. . . deprehendimus” 
at 3.1) to the penultimate word, his presence is not felt. The last sentence 
reads, “cum adrississent, discessimus”: “They laughed. We left.” 

Tacitus gives us in his own person only one clue about the nature of the 
argumentation and how we should view it. This comes at the beginning ina 
single clause (1.3), “cum singuli diuersas quidem sed probabiles causas 


82 R. Martin (1981: 64) well observes: “The reader is left to piece together his own 
conclusions from the arguments he has heard.” 

83 Well stressed by Hass-von Reitzenstein (1970: 18, 33-34, 96-100), who notes that 
Cicero’s role in the De natura deorum is close to that of Tacitus in the Dialogus. Cicero at Att. 
13.19.3—5 describes his methods of using interlocutors in his dialogues. 
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adferrent”84 (“They individually advanced differing points of view, but 
ones that are probabiles”). Probabiles might mean two things: either “hav- 
ing the appearance of truth,” which would appeal to those reading on the 
first level, or “diverse points of view that should cause one to say probo—‘I 
approve,” which answers more to the second level.85 Or perhaps proba- 
biles signifies both. In any case, the modern reader has the same challeng- 
ing task as did the ancient listener: following along on two levels (enjoying 
it along the way) and conducting the sorting process. At the end, readers 
decide for themselves. 


84 Reading quidem of V rather the meaningless vel easdem of most of the other manu- 
scripts. See Murgia (1978: 172). 

85 See Giingerich (1980: 8—9). Hass-von Reitzenstein’s discussion (1970: 25-—31, 117) is 
not convincing (among other things, she believes Aper cannot be included among the singuli). 


THREE 
SPEECH AND NARRATIVE IN HISTORIES 4 


Elizabeth Keitel 


ESPITE its interesting subject matter, the beginning of the Flavian 
regime and the Gallic revolt, Book 4 of the Histories has attracted 
little scholarly attention. One can only speculate on the reasons 
for this lack of interest. Perhaps the large amount of space devoted to events 
in the provinces holds less appeal for scholars eager to fathom Tacitus’ 
views on res internae; others may be discouraged by the dearth of compara- 
tive material, which makes a close study of Books 1—3 so fascinating. 
The study of speeches has gone the way of the book as a whole. Iron- 
ically, Martin, who has made the only substantial analysis of any speech in 
the book, dismisses at least half of the rest as “little more than rhetorical 
exercises.”! And although Aubrion takes pains to demonstrate that Taci- 
tean rhetoric is not incompatible with a concern for historical fidelity, he 
devotes little space to detailed analysis of individual speeches.? In this 
chapter I consider why Tacitus includes so much speech in Book 4. I 
contend that far from being rhetorical set pieces the speeches in Histories 4 
are integral to its narrative and forge a firm thematic link between foreign 
and domestic narrative within this book and between Book 4 and the 
preceding three.3 


The criticisms and corrections of Judith Ginsburg, T. J. Luce, Christopher Pelling and the 
referees for Princeton University Press have greatly improved this paper. I am also grateful to 
Professor Charles Babcock and his students at Ohio State University for their comments on 
the oral version of this paper. English translations, slightly adapted, from the Histories are 
those of Kenneth Wellesley (1984); those from the Annals are by John Jackson (1931). 

1 R. Martin (1981: 98). But see R. Martin (1967), a thoughtful analysis of Curtius Mon- 
tanus’ speech at Tac. Hist. 4.42. 

2 Aubrion (1985). 

3 Pliny the Elder’s history a fine Aufidii Bassi is generally believed to have been Tacitus’ 
major source for Book 4. On Pliny in Tacitus’ Histories, see Fabia (1893: 169-209). For 
Tacitus’ use of the acta senatus in Histories 4, see Syme (1958: 187-88). Briessmann (1955: 
84-105) argued that Tacitus supplemented Pliny with non-Flavian sources. On the other 
hand, Walser (1951) believed that Tacitus, out of pro-Flavian bias, seriously misrepresented 
the nature of the Batavian revolt and that the Gauls and Germans did not dream of indepen- 
dence or the establishment of a separate empire. Brunt (1960) effectively refutes this argu- 
ment. See also Chilver (1985: 8—13). 

Whereas we have the comparative evidence of Suetonius and Plutarch, who used the same 
source as Tacitus, for much of the narrative of A.D. 69, Tacitus’ is the only substantial extant 
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Before proceeding to the speeches, let me briefly summarize the contents 
of Histories 4. The narrative moves back and forth between Rome, where 
the Flavian regime begins to take hold after defeating the Vitellians; Gaul 
and Germany, where Civilis incites a revolt from Rome; and Alexandria. 
The Roman narrative comprises 1-11, 38—50 (with related material on 
events in Africa), 51-52 on Alexandria, and 53 back at Rome. The north- 
ern narrative falls into three sections. The first (12—37) describes the origin 
of the uprising back in a.D. 69; the second (54—79) relates the events of 
A.D. 70 with a hiatus at chapter 68, which explains Mucianus planning at 
Rome for a counterattack. Chapter 80 returns to Rome and the book 
concludes with four chapters on Vespasian’s “miracles” at Alexandria 
(81-84).4 

Book 4 contains three substantial, by Tacitean standards, speeches in 
oratio recta: Curtius Montanus to the senate (42), Dillius Vocula to his 
mutinous troops in Germany (58), and Petillius Cerialis to the Treviri and 
Lingones (73-74). There are two pairs of speeches, the senatorial debate 
between Helvidius Priscus and Eprius Marcellus (7—8), and that between 
representatives of the Ubii and Tencteri (64—65), the latter pair in oratio 
recta. There are also brief remarks by Titus to his father, Vespasian (52), 
two council scenes among the rebellious Gauls (55-56, 76), four speeches 
of exhortation by Civilis (14, 17, 32, and 66) and one by Cerialis (77), and 
numerous messages among the rebels or between them and the Romans. 
This is more than three times the amount of speech or summarized speech 
in Histories 1, a book of comparable length, in which the historian sets his 
narrative in motion and introduces its leading themes.5 

Several obvious explanations come to mind for such an expansive treat- 
ment of the Batavian revolt and for the correspondingly expansive use of 
speeches in 4. We can assume that Tacitus regarded the threat posed by the 








version of the events of A.p. 70. It is generally believed, on the basis of his procedure in 
Histories 1-3, that all the speeches in the extant work are his own composition, See Ullmann 
(1927: 202-17) and Jacobsen (1954: 167). 

+ Jacobsen (1954; 129-31) believes that Tacitus kept the material from A.D. 69 out of Book 
3, where it belonged chronologically, because of its length, its dissonance with Tacitus’ picture 
of Flavian success and because it would have spoiled the present brilliant ending with 
Vitellius’ miserable death and obituary. Other reasons also come to mind. By this arrange- 
ment, the apparent final Flavian victory in Rome is followed by very serious trouble in the 
North, which Tacitus has only mentioned in passing to the reader before. Thus Book 4 seems 
to embody those vicissitudes of fortune that, as Jacobsen himself has pointed out, are dear to 
Tacitus in the Histories and which are so marked a feature of this book. And this disposition 
also enables Tacitus to make the parallels and contrasts between the foreign and domestic 
narratives even clearer. Finally, Sage (1990: 888 n. 171) notes that by grouping the foreign 
affairs narratives of several years together in one place, Tacitus follows what became his 
normal technique in the Anzals. 

51 follow the categories of speeches devised by Gries (1949: 122-28) and applied to 
Tacitus by Miller (1964: 282-83). She tabulates the speeches in Histories 1. 
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Gallic revolt as a very serious one. He asserts that the trouble in Germany, 
which he characterizes as a long and complex business, nearly caused the 
downfall of Rome (“prope adflicta Romana res,” 3.46.1). Moreover, if 
Tacitus was himself of Gallic origin, this narrative may have held special 
interest for him. Syme notes Tacitus’ “knowledge, discernment and sympa- 
thy” when writing of Gallic matters.6 Not that these motives explain the 
amount of speech per se. 

No less important is the fact that this material offers the historian an 
opportunity to write an old-fashioned battle narrative, the lack of which he 
laments in the digression at Annals 4.33.3: 


ceterum ut profutura, ita minimum oblectationis adferunt. nam situs gen- 
tium, uarietates proeliorum, clari ducum exitus retinent ac redintegrant legen- 
tium animum. 


But while my themes have their utility, they offer the minimum of pleasure. 
Descriptions of countries, the vicissitudes of battles, commanders dying on 
the field of honour, such are the episodes that arrest and renew the interest of 
the reader. 


After three books of Roman fighting against Roman, which Tacitus consis- 
tently declines to romanticize or glorify, the Gallic revolt, a war he repeat- 
edly describes as both foreign and civil, must have seemed at times refresh- 
ing.” Here he found a plethora of vicissitudes of fortune. Four Roman 
commanders are murdered by their men; one legion deserts to the enemy; 
another is starved out and treacherously murdered after it surrenders. 
Several battles are decided by sudden reversals, in a rather Livian fashion.® 
Furthermore, Tacitus consistently criticizes the inadequate leadership on 
both sides, which only prolongs the struggle and makes it more pre- 
carious.? Finally, the divided loyalties among the legions in the north—the 
common soldiers supporting Vitellius, their leaders Vespasian (4.27.3)— 


6 Syme (1958: 623). Jacobsen (1954: 170) suggests that Tacitus wants to correct the 
accounts given by Flavian historiographers. Other possible explanations for the scope Tacitus 
accords the Batavian revolt include the prospects in the Trajanic period for involvement there 
and the probability that Pliny the Elder, who had served in Germany, also accorded it an 
ample treatment. Finally, Sage (1990: 918 n. 323) points out that the narrative offered Tacitus 
congenial themes already recurrent in the Histories: “the military, treachery and betrayal, the 
question of leadership, and the relation of subject to ruler.” 

7 For Tacitus’ belief that it was impossible to gain gloria in civil war, see Jal (1968). For the 
Batavian revolt as both foreign and civil war, see Tac. Hist. 2.69.1, 3.46.2, 4.12.1, and 4.22. 

8 For Roman commanders murdered by their own men, see Tac. Hist. 4.35.6, 59.1; 
desertion of one legion to the enemy (Tac. Hist. 4.62); the capitulation and murder of another 
legion (Tac. Hist. 4.60). For the rather Livian battle, see Tac. Hist. 4.34, 4.60, and 5.22. For 
peripeteiai in Livy’s battle scenes, see Walsh (1961: 201~2). 

9 For criticism of leadership, see Tac. Hist. 4.18.1, 4.19 (Hordeonius Flaccus), 4.34 (Civilis 
and Vocula); and 5.18.2 and 5.22.3 (Petillius Cerialis). 
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produced tension, mistrust, and mutiny, which the historian captures dra- 
matically by reporting the soldiers’ speech and thoughts.!° Although Tac- 
itus, in Brunt’s words, “creates no impression of military glory,” he does 
take the opportunity the revolt offered for writing a dramatic, exciting 
narrative.!1 

The other reason for including so much speech in this book lies in its 
function as a second overture, in this case, to the formal beginning at Rome 
of the Flavian dynasty and the return of normal government. Three 
speeches introduce figures who will figure prominently later in the narra- 
tive: Titus, Helvidius Priscus, and Eprius Marcellus.!2 All three senatorial 
speeches (4.7, 8, 42) touch on the proper relationship between senators 
and princeps, one of the great themes in Tacitus’ major works. It is not 
coincidental, then, that we find in Book 4 a number of orations in oratio 
recta comparable with that in Book 1, the opening of the whole work.13 

A primary function of the speeches in Book 4 is to link events at Rome 
with those in Germany. The thematic link is the antithesis of libertas and 
seruitus. But previous commentators have not fully explored the connec- 
tion between events in the two venues or the ways in which libertas relates 
to seruitus within each narrative. Jacobsen, whose dissertation is the only 
thorough scrutiny of the structure of this book, argues that Tacitus con- 
structed it to bring out both parallels and contrasts between events at Rome 
and those in Germany. In the first thirty-seven chapters, which describe the 
formal conferring of imperial power on Vespasian by the senate (4.8—10) 
and the beginning of the Batavian revolt, the historian shows events, ac- 
cording to Jacobsen, running on parallel tracks, as he explains the “induce- 
ments to the precious goal of freedom.” In later sections, however, Tacitus 
creates a contrast between the senate’s feebleness and the ever-renewed 
energy of the Germans in their struggle for freedom./4 This is only partially 
true, as Jacobsen must have realized. For he elsewhere acknowledges that 
the Gallic revolt is already past its zenith in the last part of Book 4, where 
Tacitus makes clear why the revolt will fail even before it finally sputters out 
in Book $§.15 


10 Soldiers’ thoughts and words in mutinies: Tac. Hist. 4.24, 4.25, 4.35.4, and 4.62.1. 

11 Brunt (1960: $11). For the opportunity the Batavian revolt offered Tacitus to write an 
exciting narrative, see also Sage (1990: 918 n. 23). 

12 Presumably, Tacitus would have described the fall of both Helvidius Priscus (in A.D. 74?) 
and Eprius Marcellus in a.p. 79, perhaps with references back to the themes announced in 
their speeches in 4. For reconstructions of the themes and structure of the lost books of the 
Histories, see Syme (1958: 211-16) and Sage (1990: 868-72). 

13 Histories 1 contains four speeches in oratio recta (15—16, 29~30, 37-38, and 83-84) 
while Book 4 contains five (42, 58, 64, 65, and 73-74). Book 2 has one (47) and 3 has two (2, 
20), neither of which is completely in oratio recta. 

14 Jacobsen (1954: 171). 

15 Jacobsen (1954: 154-55). 
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Jacobsen also failed to note the parallels Tacitus creates between the two 
venues through his exploration of the relationship of libertas and discordia, 
an antithesis that, according to Jens, dominates the historian’s picture of 
history. Unfortunately, Jens did not pursue this observation in any detail 
for the Histories. And Jens, too, believed that Tacitus created a strong 
contrast between the Germans’ longing for political freedom and the con- 
straints of the principate and the loss of uirtus and vigor among the sen- 
atorial class at Rome. Moreover, Jens argued that Tacitus saw nimia lib- 
ertas as the undoing of the Germans in the Histories, just as it was of the 
Britons in the Agricola. But Tacitus’ account is more probing.!7 

An examination of the role of speeches in the narrative of Book 4 reveals 
a more complex working out of the relationship between seruitus and 
libertas, especially in the Batavian revolt, than Jacobsen or Jens saw. And it 
is through speeches that the historian brings out significant parallels be- 
tween the two narratives. For in both places the limits of freedom, to 
borrow a phrase from Eprius Marcellus’ speech (4.8.4), are explored, albeit 
with a great difference in scope. Libertas for the Gauls means indepen- 
dence from Rome and the right to establish their own imperium, whereas 
libertas at Rome is quite circumscribed. As Jens and Wirszubski note, it 
now means freedom of expression and limited freedom of action for brave 
individuals such as Helvidius Priscus.18 Now senators only try to reassert 
modest senatorial prerogatives, gain some small influence over the new 
princeps, and settle old scores. Moreover, such libertas is exercised in Book 
4 only when imperial control is not yet fully established, before Mucianus 
takes matters in hand at Rome. But even this limited libertas leads to 
discordia, though again on a more limited scale than the chaos of the late 
republic. !9 


Rome 


Both senatorial efforts at libertas in Book 4 fail. At 7-8 Helvidius and 
Eprius debate whether the senatorial delegation to the new princeps 
should be chosen by lot, the traditional way, or on the basis of character, as 
Priscus argues. Marcellus, bitterly hated for his delation under Nero, natu- 


16 Jens (1956: 352). Sage (1990: 888) reiterates Jens but notes Tacitus’ ambivalent treat- 
ment of the theme in both venues. Chilver (1985: 2) rejects the antithesis of libertas/seruitus, 
stressed by Jens in the Histories, as a possible organizing principle for Book 4. 

17 Jens (1956: 344), Sage (1990: 919-20) sees that Tacitus does not idealize the Germans 
in the Histories, emphasizing instead their cruelty, greed, and indiscipline. 

18 Jens (1956: 344~346); Wirszubski (1950: 163-67). 

19 For the discordia of the late republic, which succumbed at last to the rule of one man, see 
Tac. Ann. 1.1.1, 1.9.4, and 3.28.1. 
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rally fears exclusion. He attacks Priscus for trying to exalt himself above 
the emperor, whereas he, Marcellus, is content with the common servitude 
of the senate (8.3—4): “denique constantia fortitudine Catonibus et Brutis 
aequaretur Heluidius: se unum esse ex illo senatu, qui simul seruierit” (“In 
short, Helvidius was welcome to boast of his resolution and intrepidity, 
and class himself with Cato, Brutus, and their like. He, Marcellus, was 
merely a single member of a senate that had endured a common yoke”). 
Marcellus prays for good emperors but endures any sort (8.2): “bonos 
imperatores uoto expetere, qualescumque tolerare.” And he reminds 
Priscus that even the best emperors desire some limit on the freedom 
of their subjects (4.8.4): “quo modo pessimis imperatoribus sine fine 
dominationem, ita quamuis egregiis modum libertatis placere.” Priscus’ 
proposal fails. 

When Priscus again attacks Marcellus at a subsequent senate meeting 
(43), it appears that he may carry the day and that the informers will be 
punished. But Mucianus soon quashes this, and Tacitus comments (44.1): 
“patres coeptatam libertatem, postquam obuiam itum, omisere.” Here 
Mucianus puts a stop not only to the discordia in the senate with which 
chapter 43 had ended (“consumptus per discordiam dies,” 43.2), but also 
to its very limited libertas. Not coincidentally, Tacitus does not give Mu- 
cianus an oration in Book 4, though he alludes to his verbose defense of the 
delatores (44.1). 

Tacitus’ decision not to give Mucianus a speech only serves to underline 
the futility of the senators’ attempts to take some initiative in the face of the 
princeps’ surrogate. Tacitus describes Mucianus’ entry into Rome much as 
he later describes Augustus’ and Claudius’ grasping after power (11.1): 


tall rerum statu, cum discordia inter patres, ira apud uictos, nulla in uic- 
toribus auctoritas, non leges, non princeps in ciuitate essent, Mucianus urbem 
ingressus cuncta simul in se traxit.2° 


Against this background—conflicts within the senate, a sense of grievance 
among the beaten, an inability on the part of the victors to command respect, 
Rome uncontrolled by either laws of emperor—Mucianus entered the capital 
and concentrated all power in his own hands. 


In the same chapter, the historian remarks (11.1): 


ille unus ambiri, coli. nec deerat ipse, stipatus armatis domos hortosque 
permutans, apparatu incessu excubiis uim principis amplecti, nomen 
remittere. 


20 Cf. Ana. 1.2.1 on Octavian: “insurgere paulatim, munia senatus magistratuum legum 
in se trahere”; 11.5.1 on Claudius: “nam cuncta legum et magistratuum munia in se trahens 
princeps materiam praedandi patefecerat.” Jacobsen (1954: 63—64) notes another unfortu- 
nate parallel as Vespasian’s reign, like Tiberius’ and Nero’s (Anz. 1.6.1, 13.1.1), opens with a 
murder, that of Calpurnius Galerianus (Hist. 4.11.2), ordered by Mucianus. 
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Men courted and flattered Mucianus, and Mucianus alone. He in turn played 
up by constantly moving from one palace or park to another, closely sur- 
rounded by an armed escort. This taste for ostentation, processions and 
military guards shows how eagerly he assumed the reality of imperial power 
while waiving the title of emperor. 


Jacobsen points out that Tacitus shows Mucianus exercizing quasi- 
imperial power in the second narrative at Rome (44—47) in all phases of 
public life: intervening in the senatorial debate (43), among the troops 
(46.2—4), and, presumably, in the cancellation and disposition of consul- 
ships (47).2! Note, finally, that Tacitus literally envelops the senatorial 
debates in both sections with references to Mucianus’ predominant posi- 
tion in the state and to senatorial resentment against him (4.2, 11.1, 
39.2, 44.2). 

Tacitus also stresses, in part through speech, how negative the senatorial 
activities in Book 4 are. The theme of the first Roman section is sounded in 
a generality at 3.2. After mentioning that Tarracina, which had been pro- 
Flavian, was not rewarded, whereas Capua, a Vitellian stronghold, was 
punished, the historian states: “tanto procliuius est iniuriae quam bene- 
ficio uicem exsoluere, quia gratia oneri” (“The truth is that gratitude is 
irksome, while vengeance is accounted gain”). The bulk of the senatorial 
narrative is devoted to such attempts at revenge. Indeed, the first senate 
meeting ends with the senators’ minds set on vengeance (“motis ad ul- 
tionem animis,” 10). In both senatorial narratives, the meetings devolve 
into attacks on delatores, and each episode ends in discordia (11.1, 43.2). 
Only one miscreant, Publius Celer, is punished (10, 40.3), and most of the 
senatorial narrative is devoted to futile wrangling over those who are not.#2 

The bitter and negative are stressed further by Tacitus at 42. He begins 
by praising Vipstanus Messala’s loyalty in defending his brother, Aquilius 
Regulus, another odious Neronian delator. This defense, according to the 
historian, earned Messala a great reputation for pietas and eloquentia. 
Might we then not expect a speech? But we are told only that Messala did 
not defend his brother against the charge, and Tacitus instead gives Curtius 
Montanus’ trux oratio against Aquilius at three times the length. Here, as 
often in the Histories, Tacitus uses speech to stress the breakdown of reason 
in public affairs.23 


21 Jacobsen (1954: 128). 

22 With bitter irony, Tacitus juxtaposes the events of Histories 4.44 with the senate’s 
punishment of the citizens of Siena who had abused a senator and held a mock funeral of the 
senate (4.45). As Jacobsen (1954: 113) observes, the events of 4.45 confirm Curtius Mon- 
tanus’ characterization of the senate (Hist. 4.42.6): “elanguimus, patres conscripti.” For the 
generally negative portrayal of the senate in the Histories, see Jens (1956: 344) and Sage 
(1990: 942). 

23 Aubrion (1985: 652) points out that Tacitus consistently portrays decision-making 
councils in the Histories as swayed more by emotion than reason. 
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Tacitus traces the Gauls’ enchantment and disillusionment with libertas 
through speeches as well. Civilis rouses Gaul to revolt by offering them 
libertas in place of servitude to Rome. He raises this cry in four of his seven 
speeches.24 First, Civilis incites the Batavian nobiles, having invited them 
to a banquet (14.2): 


Starting with a reference to the glory and renown of their nation, he went on to 
catalogue the wrongs, the depredations and all the other woes of slavery. The 
alliance [societatem], he said, was no longer observed on the old terms: they 
were treated as slaves. 


Then, after the first Batavian victory, from which the rebels gain a reputa- 
tion throughout Germany as libertatis auctores (17.1), he begins to work 
on the Gauls (17.2): “simul secretis sermonibus admonebat malorum, 
quae tot annis perpessi miseram seruitutem falso pacem uocarent” (“He 
also talked with them privately and reminded them of the wretched servi- 
tude they had endured for so many years which they mistakenly called 
‘peace’”). He then preys upon the Gallic prefectus cobortis, Alpinius Mon- 
tanus, who had been sent to Civilis to bid him give up the revolt. Civilis 
instead plays on Montanus’ impetuous nature (32.2): “uos autem Treuiri 
ceteraeque servientium animae, quod praemium effusi totiens sanguinis 
exspectatis nisi ingratam militiam, immortalia tributa, uirgas, secures et 
dominorum ingenia?” (“As for you Treviri and your fellow craven spirits, 
what recompense do you expect for the blood you have shed so often, other 
than unrewarded service, endless taxation, flogging, the block, and the 
devilish ingenuities of tyranny?”). He promises that a fight against Rome 
will bring either /ibertas or a common defeat (32.3). 

‘To this point, Civilis is brilliantly successful. But even before the end of 
the book or the arrival of Roman reinforcements, the Gauls are having 
second thoughts. After the Sequani have defeated the Lingones, the Remi 
suggest an assembly of the Gallic tribes to discuss whether the Gallic 
peoples preferred pax an libertas (67.2). They thus redefine the debate by 
opposing libertas not to servitude but to peace. Thereby they also tacitly 
reject Civilis’ equation of pax with Rome to seruitus (17.1, quoted pre- 
viously}. They believe, or wish to believe, that the situation is not as clear- 
cut as Civilis would have it. About the clash of ancient rivalries at this 
meeting, Tacitus remarks (69.3): “nondum uictoria, iam discordia erat.” 


*4 Civilis’ other speeches not discussed in the paper: 4.78.1, a condensed epipolesis by 
Civilis, Tutor, and Classicus to various contingents in their army, among which the Gauls are 
urged to fight pro libertate; another exhortation before the last battle (5.17.1-3) and his 
remarks ro Petillius Cerialis (5.26), in the midst of which the work breaks off. 
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And, in the end, Civilis’ own people decide the war is too costly. They turn 
Civilis’s rhetoric against him. The discussion among the common people of 
the Batavians begins (5.25.1): “non prorogandam ultra ruinam, nec posse 
ab una natione totius orbis seruitium depelli” (“We must not extend our 
ruin further; no single nation can avert the enslavement of the whole 
world”). They are ready to revert to their former status (5.25.2): “sibi non 
tributa, sed uirtutem et uiros indici, proximum id libertati; et si domi- 
norum electio sit, honestius principes Romanorum quam Germanorum 
feminas tolerari” (“They were not required to pay tribute, but only to 
furnish courage and men. Such a status was the next best thing to freedom; 
and if there were to be a choice of masters, it was more honourable to bear 
the rule of Roman emperors than of German women”). 

Before exploring further Civilis’ rhetoric of liberation, we should con- 
sider his resemblance to other key figures in the civil war of Books 1-3. 
This resemblance should not be surprising since Tacitus repeatedly states 
that the Batavian revolt had elements of both civil and foreign wars. Ac- 
cording to Tacitus, Civilis always intended to defect from Rome, though at 
first he pretended to be a partisan of Vespasian and was wooed by the 
Flavian commanders Antonius Primus and Hordeonius Flaccus (4.13.2— 
3). Not surprisingly, although Civilis appeals to the natives’ longing for 
freedom, his motives are more self-seeking. He is driven by wrongs he 
suffered at the hands of the Romans (4.13.1) and he now intends to capital- 
ize on Rome’s misfortunes: “inde causae irarum spesque ex malis nostris” 
(4.13.1). This selfish motive the Batavians ultimately reject (5.25.3): 
“Ciuilis rabie semet in arma trusos; illum domesticis malis excidium gentis 
opposuisse” (“It was Civilis’s frenzy, they complained, that had plunged 
them into war. In order to ward off family troubles, he had destroyed his 
people”). They characterize the conflict as a “bellum uni necessarium, 
ferale ipsis” (5.25.3). 

This account of Civilis’ manipulation of public misfortune for private 
gain and to settle old scores echoes Tacitus’ comments about the Roman 
protagonists of A.D. 69. A striking example is his characterization of Aulus 
Caecina, who deserts Galba for Vitellius. Galba had first rewarded his 
loyalty, then prosecuted him for financial misconduct in Spain (1.53.2): 
“Caecina aegre passus miscere cuncta et priuata uulnera rei publicae malis 
operire statuit” (“This was not to Caecina’s liking. He made up his mind to 
cause general chaos and use his country’s sufferings to disguise his own 
predicament”). Tacitus makes similar comments about the motives of 
Otho, Valens, and Bassus.?5 


25 On Civilis’ purely personal motives, see Jacobsen (1954: 141). Cf. Tac. Hist. 1.21.1 on 
Otho: “interea Othonem, cui compositis rebus nulla spes, omne in turbido consilium, multa 
simul exstimulabant, luxuria etiam principi onerosa, inopia uix priuato toleranda, in Galbam 
ira, in Pisonem inuidia; fingebat et metum, quo magis concupisceret”; 1.52.3 on Valens: “e 
quibus Valens infensus Galbae, tamquam detectam a se Verginii cunctationem, oppressa 
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The historian is similarly frank when discussing the rhetoric of libera- 
tion with which Civilis enflames the tribes to revolt. His mastery of false 
language also links Civilis with rascals in the preceding civil-war narrative 
who misuse language for cynical, selfish ends. The most brilliant instance 
is the first, Otho’s speech inciting the praetorians to revolt from Galba. He 
castigates Galba for such misuse of language—Galba calls scelera remedia 
and saeuitia seueritas (1.37.4)—while the whole speech illustrates Otho’s 
own success at exactly the same thing. In a like manner, Civilis charges the 
Romans with misuse of language (4.14.3, 4.17.2) while playing the game 
so well himself.26 

Tacitus exposes the falseness of Civilis’ rhetoric by juxtaposing it with 
the chieftain’s private remarks and with his own analysis of Civilis’ mo- 
tives. Civilis incites the Gauls to revolt by contrasting their love of freedom 
with the servility of Asians and Syrians who are accustomed to kings 
(4.17.4): “seruirent Syria Asiaque et suetus regibus Oriens: multos adhuc 
in Gallia uiuere ante tributa genitos” (“Slavery was good enough for Syria 
and Asia and the Orient with its tradition of kingship, but in Gaul there 
were many men still living who had been born before the Roman tribute 
was imposed”). He equates Roman rule in the northern provinces with 
slavery and warns his listeners not to call peace what is in fact seruitus 
(4.17.2). Yet Tacitus comments at the end of this talk (4.17.6): “sic in 
Gallias Germaniasque intentus, si destinata prouenissent, ualidissimarum 
ditissimarumque nationum regno imminebat” (“Civilis in this way kept an 
eye on Gaul and Germany. If his plan worked, he hoped at any moment to 
become king of the strongest and richest nations in the world”). 

As the movement gathers strength, Civilis uses force or threats of force to 
gain adherents while sustaining his comradely rhetoric. So, in the midst of 
battle against the Tungri, Nervii, and Baetasii, Civilis rushes forward and 
declares (4.66.2): “non ideo... bellum sumpsimus, ut Bataui et Treueri 
gentibus imperent: procul haec a nobis adrogantia. accipite societatem: 
transgredior ad uos, seu me ducem seu militem mauultis” (“We have not 
declared war to allow the Batavians and Treviri to lord it over their fellow- 
tribes. We have no such pretensions. Let us be allies. 1 am coming over to 
your side, whether you want me as soldier or follower”). The Gauls accept 


Capitonis consilia ingrate tulisset”; 2.101 on Caecina and Bassus: “scriptores remporum, qui 
potiente rerum Flauia domo monimenta belli huiusce composuerunt, curam pacis et amorem 
rei publicae, corruptas in adulationem causas tradidere: nobis super insitam leuitatem et 
prodito Galba uilem mox fidem aemulatione etiam inuidiaque, ne ab aliis apud Vitellium 
anteirentur, peruertisse ipsum Vitellium uidentur.” 

26 Hist. 4.14.3: “tradi se praefectis centurionibusque; quos ubi spoliis et sanguine ex- 
pleuerint, mutari, exquirique nouos sinus et uaria praedandi uocabula”; 4.17.2: “simul 
secretis sermonibus admonebat malorum, quae tot annis perpessi miseram seruitutem falso 
pacem uocarent.” 
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this offer, but Tacitus notes in closing that Civilis’ power was now great, 
“perculsis ciuitatum animis uel sponte inclinantibus” (4.66.3). 

But, for all his talk of societas, Civilis has already forbidden the Bata- 
vians from swearing allegiance to the Gauls in case it should become 
necessary to dispute the empire with them (4.61.1). As they move toward a 
decisive battle with the Romans, Civilis, meeting with the Germans, de- 
scribes their putative allies, the Gauls, as booty for the victors (“Gallos 
quid aliud quam praedam uictoribus?” 4.76.1). One recalls with irony 
Civilis’ first exhortation to the Batavians (4.14.2): their societas with the 
Romans had become servitude. 

Tacitus ascribes similar motives to others who joined the revolt (4.25.3): 
“mox ualescentibus Germanis pleraeque ciuitates aduersum nos arma 
<sumpsere> spe libertatis et, si exuissent seruitium, cupidine imperi- 
tandi” (“As German strength increased, a number of the states rebelled 
against us, nourishing hopes of liberty and the ambition to acquire an 
empire for themselves once they were free”).27 Seruitium and libertas are 
not antithetical in the minds of the Germans, or of Tacitus, in the way that 
modern scholars have asserted; rather, freedom from slavery is equated 
with the opportunity to dominate others. 


The Debate between the Tencteri and Ubii (64-65) 


Tacitus brilliantly illustrates this last point, gives a dramatic presentation of 
the false rhetoric of liberation, and forecasts the ultimate collapse of the 
revolt through paired speeches in oratio recta by representatives of the 
Tencteri and Ubii. At first, because of their “innate cruelty and desire for 
booty” (63.1), Civilis and Classicus are inclined to turn the Roman colony 
of Cologne over to their armies to plunder. Ironically, Civilis had used the 
Romans’ greed to ignite the revolt (14.3). But at this point the rebel leaders 
decide that a reputation for clemency may be more useful while they are 
establishing a nouum imperium (63.1). But the tribes across the Rhine hate 
the Romanized Ubii for their rapid growth and wealth and want the city 


27 For Gallic dreams of empire, see also the Druids’ interpretation of the meaning of the 
destruction of the Temple of Iuppiter Optimus Maximus in December 69 (Hist. 4.54.3): 
“fatali nunc igne signum caelestis irae datum et possessionem rerum humanarum Trans- 
alpinis gentibus portendi superstitione uana Druidae canebant.” Cf. the remarks of the 
Treviri and Lingones during the Gallic council (4.55.4): “certatim proclamant furere discor- 
diis populum Romanum, caesas legiones, uastatam Italiam. capi cum maxime urbem, omnis 
exercitus suis quemque bellis distineri: si Alpes praesidiis firmentur, coalita libertate discep- 
<tatu>ras Gallias, quam uirium suarum terminum uelint.” According to Dillius Vocula, 
Classicus offers the mutinous Roman troops a Gallic empire (4.58.1): “bellum cum populo 
Romano uestris se manibus gesturum Classicus sperat imperiumque et sacramentum Galli- 
arum ostentat.” 
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destroyed or made a common home for all Germans (63.2). They send an 
embassy with harsh demands. 

These are among the speeches dismissed by Martin as rhetorical ex- 
ercises. But, of course, that is their whole point. For through the pair of 
speeches, which he utilizes rather rarely, the historian shows that the Ubii 
see through the false language of the Germans, which Syme calls “patently 
spurious,” although at this point they can use only words and com- 
promises to ward them off.?8 

The unnamed Tencteran speaker, characterized only as “ferocissimus e 
legatis” (64.1), begins and ends with talk of freedom and unity (64.1): 
“redisse uos in corpus nomenque Germaniae communibus deis et prae- 
cipuo deorum Marti grates agimus, uobisque gratulamur, quod tandem 
liberi inter liberos eritis” (“We thank the gods whom we all worship, and 
the greatest of them, Mars, that you have returned to the fold and assumed 
once more the name of Germans. We congratulate you on the fact that you 
will at last be free in an association of free peoples”). But again, freedom 
from Roman servitude may also include the opportunity for the Ubii to 
rule over others, as he says at the close of the speech (64.3): “sincerus et 
integer et seruitutis oblitus populus aut ex aequo agetis aut aliis imper- 
itabitis” (“As a people sound and uncorrupted, forgetting your past en- 
slavement, you will live as equals or rule over others”). 

Much more sinister for the Ubii is the Tencteran’s implied equation of 
Ubian freedom with vulnerability to German force. German threats are 
veiled in fine-sounding generalities. First, the Romans have closed the land, 
rivers, and the sky in order to prevent the German tribes from mingling 
(64.1). Moreover, they have forced the Germans to enter the city unarmed 
(64.1): “uel, quod contumeliosius est uiris ad arma natis, inermes ac prope 
nudi sub custode et pretio coiremus.” The Tencteran then demands (pos- 
tulamus) that the Ubii tear down their walls in order to confirm friendship 
and alliance (64.2): 


sed ut amicitia societasque nostra in aeternum rata sint, postulamus a uobis, 
muros coloniae, munimenta seruitii, detrahatis (etiam fera animalia, si clausa 
teneas, uirtutis obliuiscuntur). 


But in order to confirm our friendship and alliance for all time, we call upon 
you to dismantle the defences that have marked your slavery—your city-walls. 
Even the creatures of the wild lose their spirit in confinement. 


This is followed directly by the demand that the Ubii kill ai! the Romans in 
their territory (64.2): “haud facile libertas et domini miscentur.” This has a 
sinister irony, since the tone of the speech suggests that the Ubii face the 


28 Syme (1958: 453). Cf. the contrasting arguments of Boiocalus and the Roman com- 
mander Avitus (Ann. 13.55.2 and 13.56.1). 
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prospect of new, harsher German masters if they do not comply with these 
demands. 
Finally, the speaker invokes the law of nature again (64.3): 


liceat nobis uobisque utramque ripam colere, ut olim maioribus nostris: quo 
modo lucem diemque omnibus hominibus, ita omnes terras fortibus uiris 
natura aperuit. 


We and you must have the right to settle on either bank of the Rhine, as our 
fathers did in the past. Nature has granted every man the privilege of light and 
day: not less has she given brave warriors access to every land. 


Thus the Germans dress up their self-aggrandizing motives in fine- 
sounding language, which yet has a menacing tone. Invocation of the law of 
nature is meant, presumably, to distinguish the unnatural slavery of Roman 
rule from the natural right of freedom associated with traditional ties of 
kinship. But it also carries with it the threat of force and domination. 
The Ubii, distinguished according to Tacitus for their fides to Rome 
(28.2), can neither submit to these terms nor reject them openly (65.1). The 
tone is set in the first sentence (65.1): “quae prima libertatis facultas data 
est, auidius quam cautius sumpsimus, ut uobis ceterisque Germanis, con- 
sanguineis nostris, iungeremur” (“As soon as we had a chance of freedom, 
we seized it with greater eagerness than caution, for the sake of union with 
you and the rest of the Germans, who are our kinfolk”). They answer the 
Tencteran point by point, eschewing clichés and maxims and opposing 
natural law with custom and appeals to prudence and justice.29 They only 
accede to the first demand and allow Germans free entry into the city 
(65.3). Through this concession and liberal gifts to Civilis and the priestess 
Veleda, the arbiters of the dispute (65.3), the Ubii save themselves and soon 
return to the Roman fold despite their alleged alliance (societas, 66.1) with 
Civilis. This speech marks the first time any northern peoples stand up to 
the rebels’ demands. And, for all their talk of brotherhood and justice, the 
Ubii ultimately save themselves by burning alive one of Civilis’ best cohorts 
in a locked building after entertaining them with a lavish dinner (4.79.2). 


The Speech of Petillius Cerialis to the Treviri 
and Lingones (73-74) 


One of the most striking features of the speeches in the Histories is their 
responsion to one another, often over long stretches of the narrative. To 
some, such as Courbaud, this smells too much of the lamp and the clever 


29 See the summary of Ullmann (1927: 214-15). 
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showmanship of the rhetorical schools.3° But these responsions may pro- 
vide the reader with vital clues as to how to interpret theme, character, and 
action.3! Through such responsion, Tacitus unites and rounds off the major 
themes of Book 4 in the speech of Petillius Cerialis to the Treviri and 
Lingones, the last and longest speech in the book. I want to consider this 
speech both in its relation to the Gallic revolt and to the senatorial speeches 
at Rome. 

Walser and Jacobsen have argued that this speech would have been more 
appropriate later in the narrative, when the revolt was actually over, instead 
of here, when only the Treviri and Lingones have been pacified.32 Tacitus 
may be following an indication in his source that Cerialis spoke at this 
time, though the elaboration and themes are doubtless his own; or he may 
have moved the speech forward from a later occasion. We simply cannot 
know at this point. We can, however, appreciate the effects Tacitus achieves 
through its present position. 

First, the context presents a nuanced and balanced picture of Cerialis 
which is borne out by the subsequent narrative. Cerialis begins his speech 
with the logos—ergon contrast: he is a soldier, given to exercizing his uirtus 
in arms, not his facundia, but as the Gauls are too enamored of words, 
regardless of their merits, he will speak to them (73.1). The context shows 
that Cerialis is well able to see through the false words by which Civilis has 
grown powerful. And, indeed, Cerialis warns the Gauls in his oration not 
to be seduced by Civilis’ ersatz talk of liberation (73.3). Right after the 
speech, Civilis tries to bribe Cerialis with the offer of an imperium Gal- 
liarum after telling him that Vespasian is dead and that Mucianus and 
Domitian are mere “ana nomina. But Civilis’ bribes and rhetoric do not 
work here. Cerialis does not even bother to reply and forwards the letter to 
Domitian (75.1). 

Thus the context and the speech, the first by a Roman to the Gauls in this 
narrative, suggest that Civilis finally met his match. A few chapters before, 
Cerialis had chosen to discharge Gallic troops raised in a recent levy. He 
told them to announce that the legions could cope with the “defence of the 
empire: the allies might return to their peace-time tasks in the conviction 
that a war taken in hand by the Romans was as good as over” (71.2). That 
Cerialis has a flair for public relations comparable to Civilis’ is also clear 
when he restrains his men from sacking Trier, lest he gain a bad reputation 
for imbuing them with licentia saeuitiaque (72.2). Of course, this very self- 
indulgence by the Romans had set off the revolt in the first place (12.1). 
Cerialis’ handling of the disgraced legion that had defected to the enemy 


30 Courbaud (1918: 217-18). 


31 For the effects of responsive speech elsewhere in the Histories, see Keitel (1987) and 
(1991). 
32 Jacobsen (1954: 169), following Walser (1951: 119-20). 
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also shows a deft touch (72.3—4).33 The speech follows directly and is thus 
bracketed by examples of Cerialis’ good judgment. 

But the context also shows him in a less flattering light, which meshes 
with the historian’s presentation throughout. Cerialis’ conduct is marked 
by contempt for the enemy and a recurrent temeritas. So his first appear- 
ance in Book 4 (71.1): “ipse pugnae auidus et contemnendis quam 
cauendis hostibus melior.” In council the Germans count on Cerialis’ reck- 
lessness as they decide to fight immediately (76.3). The subsequent narra- 
tive shows Cerialis overtaken by events on more than one occasion, and 
Tacitus summarizes his view at 5.21.3: “sane Cerialis parum temporis ad 
exsequenda imperia dabat, subitus consiliis et euentu clarus: aderat for- 
tuna etiam ubi artes defuissent”3+ (“Admittedly, Cerialis allowed insuffi- 
cient time for the execution of his orders, being a man who improvised on 
the spur of the moment and yet in the upshot was brilliantly successful, 
luck supplying any deficiency of generalship”). Thus while the opinions 
expressed in Cerialis’ speech are sensible and mesh for the most part with 
the surrounding narrative and with the historian’s positive presentation of 
the speaker in the immediate context, the speech’s placement, after a Ro- 
man victory (71.5) but well before the actual end of the war, also highlights 
Cerialis’ complacency and unmerited contempt for the enemy. Indeed, at 
73.1 he describes the present conflict as profligato bello. Finally, Tacitus’ 
emphasis on Cerialis’ poor judgment and complacency merely echoes what 
he has said consistently about Flavian military leadership since the battle of 
Cremona.35 

I have dwelt on the context of Cerialis’ speech at some length lest we 
overlook its polyvalent function within the narrative for which it was 
written.36 Not only Tacitus’ subtle use of speeches elsewhere in the Histo- 


33 Cf, Hist. 4.72.3—4: “nec proinde periculum aut metus quam pudor ac dedecus 
obstupefecerat, attonitis etiam uictoribus, qui uocem precesque adhibere non ausi lacrimis ac 
silentio ueniam poscebant, donec Cerialis mulceret animos, fato acta dictitans, quae militum 
ducumque discordia uel fraude hostium euenissent. primum illum stipendiorum et sacra- 
menti diem haberent: priorum facinorum neque imperatorem neque se meminisse.” 

34 Cf. Hist. 4.76.3: “idque ipsum, quod inconditam nuper Valentini manum contra spem 
suam fuderint, alimentum illis ducique temeritatis.” Civilis makes the same assumption 
about Cerialis at 5.20.1. Note also Cerialis’ felix temeritas in battle at 4.77.1. Tacitus’ pre- 
vious descriptions of Cerialis in Book 3 (59.2, 78.3~79.1) are consistent with this picture and 
may have spawned this reputation. See Chilver (1985: 77) and Sage (1990: 907-8). Tacitus 
does give a balanced presentation of Cerialis, who was a relation of Vespasian’s, neither 
idolizing nor denigrating him. See Briessmann (1955: 97). 

35 For the complacency and poor judgment of the Flavian commanders, who mistakenly 
coriclude that the war was won by the victory at Cremona, see Hist. 3.49.1, 3.62.1, 3.78.3. 

36 Syme (1970: 131) issues a salutary warning against trying to ascertain Tacitus’ own 
views from speeches: “The speeches, though often a clue by their selection and emphasis, 
cannot safely be invoked to register his own opinions.” And commenting on the ambiguity of 
Tacitus’ giving Eprius Marcellus (“a character far from admirable”) a speech that proclaims a 
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ries but also the context of 4.73—74, which shows both Cerialis’ rhetorical 
and diplomatic skill and his weaknesses, suggest that we need not consider 
every word in the speech as the gospel truth, much less as the deepest 
expression of the historian’s opinion on the empire. Tacitus composed no 
less persuasive speeches excoriating the excesses of Roman imperialism. In 
Syme’s words, “no other writer reveals so sharply the double face of Ro- 
man rule.”37 I present here one possible reading of the speech—its rela- 
tionship to the themes of Book 4. 

Cerialis’ speech crystallizes Tacitus’ previous presentation of Civilis’ and 
the Gauls’ motives in starting the rebellion. Cerialis justifies Roman impe- 
rialism by claiming that they did not enter Gaul out of greed (nulla 
cupidine), which was Civilis’ original pretext for revolt, but because the 
Gauls of old had exhausted themselves with incessant discordiae. When 
the Gauls had called in the Germans, they had found themselves enslaved 
(73.2): 


terram uestram ceterorumque Gallorum ingressi sunt duces imperatoresque 
Romani nulla cupidine, sed maioribus uestris inuocantibus, quos discordiae 
usque ad exitium fatigabant, et acciti auxilio Germani sociis pariter atque 
hostibus seruitutem imposuerant, 


The occupation of your land was not prompted by self-interest, but happened 
at the invitation of your fore-fathers, whose quarrels had exhausted them to 
the point of collapse, while the Germans summoned to the rescue had im- 
posed their yoke on friend and foe alike. 


The Romans occupied the Rhineland, not to protect Italy, Cerialis claims, 
but to keep another Ariovistus from gaining a regnum Galliarum (73.3), 
the very motive that Tacitus had ascribed to Civilis (17.6). 

According to Cerialis, however, the Germans’ true motives are “libido 
atque auaritia et mutandae sedis amor” (73.3). And Tacitus does show the 
Germans susceptible to this love of booty during the revolt (4.21.2, 4.23.3, 
4.76, 4.78.1, and 5.17). In Cerialis’ view, they only wanted to take posses- 
sion of Gallic lands and the Gauls themselves. He rounds off this part of his 
argument with a sententia that encapsulates Tacitus’ presentation of the 
Gallic revolt (73.3): “ceterum libertas et speciosa nomina praetexuntur; 
nec quisquam alienum seruitium et dominationem sibi concupiuit, ut non 
eadem ista uocabula usurparet” (“But ‘liberty’ and other fine phrases 
serve as their pretexts. Indeed, no one has ever aimed at enslaving others 





“salutary doctrine,” Syme (1970: 138-39) concludes that Tacitus’ views on men and govern- 
ment are of necessity ambiguous, “for they reflect the historical situation.” For similarly 
cautious views, see R. Martin (1981; 99) and Luce (1986). 

37 Syme (1958: 529). For critiques of Roman rule, see the speech by Calgacus (Agr. 30-32) 
and Caratacus (Amnals 12.37), and the historian’s own comments (Tac. Annals 14.31). 
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and making himself their master without using this very same language”). 
Again, libertas for the Gauls will not prove antithetical to seruitus but will 
lead to their own enslavement. 

Cerialis indeed frames the Gauls’ alternatives much as they themselves 
just had at their assembly, which was called to discuss whether they pre- 
ferred pax an libertas (67.2). Cerialis wants the Gauls to understand that 
libertas is not what they get in either case. Surely they do not think Tutor 
and Classicus will be better rulers than the Romans or that they will be 
asked to pay less tribute (74.2)? They cannot expect under German rule the 
peace they have enjoyed under the Romans (74.3): 


For if the Romans are expelled—which Heaven forbid!—what else will result 
but world-wide war in which each nation’s hand will be turned against its 
neighbour? The good luck and good discipline of eight hundred years secured 
the erection of this imperial fabric, whose destruction must involve its de- 
stroyers in the same downfall. 


The Batavians ultimately come to the same conclusion themselves when 
they describe Roman rule as proximum id libertati (5.25.2). If they must 
be ruled by others, they prefer to endure (tolerare) Roman principes than 
be ruled by German women (5.25.2). Thus they accept tacitly Cerialis’ 
argument that rule by Roman principes is the best they can do for them- 
selves (4.74.2): 


et laudatorum principum usus ex aequo quamuis procul agentibus: saeui 
proximis ingruunt. quo modo sterilitatem aut nimios imbres et cetera naturae 
mala, ita luxum uel auaritiam dominantium tolerate.3® 


Again, those emperors who are well spoken of benefit you as much as they do 
us, though you live far away, whereas tyrants wreak their will upon such as are 
nearest to them. You adopt an attitude of resignation towards natural disas- 
ters like bad harvests or excessive rainfall: in the same way you must put up 
with spending and avarice on the part of your masters. 


Cerialis here employs an argument from nature as if to answer those used 
by the Tencteran legate in his speech to the Ubii, although this too has a 
hint that rule by the stronger over the weaker is a law of nature. This is only 
a hint, though. Cerialis calls Roman rule over the Gauls nostrum ius (74.1), 
which Chilver characterizes as “the politest possible word for imperial 
contro].”39 

While a tactful and rhetorically appropriate thing to say, this last remark 
does remind us to read with care: that is, if we were not already alerted by 
the claim that Rome had had only altruistic motives for first entering Gaul 


38 Aubrion (1985: 539). 
39 Chilver (1985: 79). 
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(73,2).4° And Cerialis’ warning to the Gauls about would-be despots’ use 
of false language for self-aggrandizement (73.3) should warn the reader as 
well,41 

On the positive side, however, we should observe Cerialis’ frankness 
about the weaknesses of Roman rule. He asks the Gauls to bear with the 
“luxum uel auaritiam dominantium” (74.2) and thus repeats the same 
phrase with which Tacitus had described the Roman misconduct that had 
set off the revolt in the first place, when the Vitellians abused the Batavians 
during a conscription (14.1): “iussu Vitelli Batauorum iuuentus ad dilec- 
tum uocabatur, quem suapte natura grauem onerabant ministri auaritia ac 
luxu” (“At the time, Batavians of military age were being conscripted on 
the instructions of Vitellius. This burden, naturally grievous, was made 
heavier by the greed and profligacy of the recruiters”). Curiously, the com- 
bination of the words Ixus and auaritia does not occur elsewhere in 
Tacitus.42 

This brings us to the relevance of Cerialis’ remarks for the narrative at 
Rome. His speech echoes Eprius Marcellus’ views in the debate with 
Helvidius Priscus and suggests that we should not dismiss Marcellus’ views 
out of hand, as Chilver does, simply because he was a despicable charac- 
ter.43 Both Marcellus and Cerialis suggest that enduring emperors, 
whether they be good or bad, is the only sensible choice. Marcellus claimed 
he prayed for good emperors but endured any sort (“bonos imperatores 
uoto expetere, qualiscumque tolerare,” 8.2), using language that prefigures 
Cerialis’ and the Batavians’. If my interpretation is correct, then Tacitus 
may well have placed Cerialis’ speech in Book 4, rather than nearer the 
actual end of the revolt in Book 5, to make the link between Cerialis and 
Marcellus’ remarks more emphatic by having them envelop the book. 

The prudent obsequium advocated by Marcellus and Cerialis is reiter- 
ated in the Batavians’ remarks at 5.25. These contain one more echo of a 
speech at Rome. When the Batavians decide that to be ruled by Rome is 
proxitmum libertati (5.25.2), we may recall Galba’s words on the principle 
of adopting an imperial heir after he declares unfeasible the idea of restor- 
ing the republic (1.16.1): “loco libertatis erit quod eligi coepimus”. And 
the Batavians, in the next part of the sentence, prefer to endure Roman 


40 Ternes (1976: 232-42) discusses this claim by the Romans from the time of Caesar 
onward. 

41 Syme (1958: 453) points out that Cerialis’ claim that Gauls commanded Roman legions 
(Hist. 4.74.1) is supported by only one known governor of Gallic extraction. 

42 Tacitus adverts repeatedly to the greed of the Romans as a crucial factor in revolts of the 
subject peoples. Cf. Agr. 30.5 (Calgacus’ speech); Ann. 2.15.3 (Arminius’ speech); 14.31. 

*3 Chilver (1985: 29). But R. Martin (1981: 94) remarks of Marcellus’ speech that Tacitus 
characteristically gives even the devil his fair share of the good tunes. 
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rather than German rule, “si electio dominorum sit.” Thus the protago- 
nists in both theaters come to grips with the limitations of freedom in 
similar fashion, by allowing themselves the dignity of choice or the dig- 
nified illusion thereof. 


Conclusion 


It is clear, then, that Tacitus has not only integrated speech with narrative 
but has also linked foreign and domestic affairs through the numerous 
speeches in Book 4.44 The two narratives do run on roughly parallel tracks 
in the first half of the book, though the vendettas and discordia of the 
senate make its employment of even limited /ibertas problematical. It 
would appear that Tacitus depicts not so much the senatorial striving for 
libertas, as Jacobsen would have it, as its use for destructive ends, which 
only the arrival of the princeps’ surrogate stops. 

The two strands of the narrative, however, do not diverge in the second 
half of the book, as Jacobsen asserted, since discordia and unscrupulous 
self-seeking already spell the revolt’s demise. By this reading, Tacitus is not 
so enamored of the Germans’ love for libertas. And the Germans’ incessant 
craving for booty and the desire of Civilis to dominate his allies, the Gauls, 
are hardly idealized. The revolt in Gaul is political history, just like the rest 
of the work. 

We may now rephrase Jens’ formulation. Tacitus presents less a series of 
antitheses than a spectrum of political behavior, or two of them, one 
foreign, one domestic, along which the historical action plays out in a 
rather more complex fashion than has previously been observed. At Rome, 
political life moves from a kind of libertas to discordia to principatus, 
which may become seruitus. In Gaul, the revolt proceeds from libertas (or 
invocations thereof) and escape from alleged seruitus to societas to 
seruitus for one’s foes or perhaps unintentionally for oneself at the hands of 
one’s allies. This interpretation is quite in keeping with the sententia that 
closes Galba’s speech, the first in the work, which introduces some of its 
leading themes.45 There Galba concludes his advice to Piso with these 


44 For thematic connections between foreign and domestic narratives in Tacitus, see Keitel 
(1978), McCulloch (1984: 59-61, 89-101), and Gowing (1990). Jacobsen (1954: 202-7) 
notes a number of similarities between the compositional techniques of Histories 4 and the 
Annals. 

45 Tacitus develops the themes of corruption by success (Hist. 1.15.3) and the pernicious 
effect of flattery and self-interest on friendship and loyalty (Hist. 1.15.4) at considerable 
length in Histortes 1-3. 
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words (1.16.4): “sed imperaturus es hominibus, qui nec totam seruitutem 
pati possunt nec totam libertatem.”4¢ If my reading of Book 4 is correct, 
the exploration of the fluctuations between libertas and seruitus in the 
remaining books of the Histories was probably full of complexity and 
ambiguity and is one more reason to regret the loss of the rest of the work. 


46 Chilver (1985: 29) saw that Hist. 4.8.4 recalls Galba’s words at Hist. 1.16.4. 


FOUR 
TACITUS AND GERMANICUS 


Christopher Pelling 


The Problem 


HAT EXACTLY is the problem about the Tacitean Ger- 

manicus? There are at least four ways of putting the question. 

First, for Goodyear it is very much a question of consistency.! 
He stresses the difficulties of reconciling the apparently inept Germanicus 
of much of Book 1 of the Annals with the generally heroic tone in which he 
is described, and indeed with the much more satisfactory figure presented 
in parts of Book 2; but Goodyear feels that this is adequately explained if 
we assume that Tacitus simply makes Germanicus what he needs to be for 
each episode, glorious when he is required as a foil for the blackened 
Tiberius, “egregiously undignified and inept” when that is what the drama 
requires. 

But, second, others have found it more difficult to gauge how Ger- 
manicus is supposed to come out of particular scenes. This is an especially 
acute problem in Book 1, where, famously, there are several passages where 
any reasonable reading of the text seems to show Germanicus as strangely 
incompetent, despite the romantic aura that surrounds him. But it recurs 
with the death scenes at Annals 2.69—73: are we there supposed to be 
carried away by the hysteria and applaud the legacy of hatred that his final 
speech bequeaths? Should we share the popular grief that Tacitus de- 
scribes, and approve the comparison of this glorious figure to Alexander? 
So this is the second problem, and the one that has come to attract most 
critical attention: what impression does the text convey, and how well 
should Germanicus come out of a curiously indecisive narrative? 

It is odd that this should be a problem. At least in Annals 1-6, Tacitus 
does not typically leave us in much doubt as to his general verdict on the 
principals—even if those verdicts are more nuanced than critics sometimes 


My thanks for full and rich comments on an earlier draft of this chapter to Barbara Levick, 
Miriam Griffin, Simon Hornblower, Christiane Sourvinou-Inwood, Michael Comber, Alison 
Sylvester, and (especially) the editors. 

1 Goodyear (1972, 1981: esp. 1.32—34, 239-41; and 2.65—68, 198-99, 253, 372—76, 
415—-17); the quotation is from 1.241. Notice also Goodyear (1976). Others too speak in 
similar terms, notably Krohn (1934: 481) and Edelmaier (1964: 167 n. 42). 
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admit. But with Germanicus we seem to have a more irregular technique, 
one in which (to quote Goodyear again) “Tacitus favours Germanicus by 
refraining from comment where comment was called for.”2 That formula- 
tion may be a little misleading, because elsewhere Tacitus does not always 
proceed by direct comment or appraisal: sometimes he does, sometimes he 
does not (for instance with Seneca). But direct comment is anyway only the 
crudest way in which a skilled orator can suggest an appraisal, and it is 
quite true that Tacitus insistently thrusts his view of Tiberius (for instance) 
or Sejanus upon us by one technique or another. Yet if Germanicus is inept 
in handling a mutiny or managing a campaign, we seem to be left to a 
surprising extent to work that out for ourselves. So this is our third ques- 
tion: why, in the case of Germanicus, is Tacitus’ characterizing technique so 
morally inexplicit? 

There is an obvious answer to that. Perhaps Tacitus refrains from 
straightforward moral comment because straightforward moral comment 
is not his central interest or would not be adequate; perhaps this Ger- 
manicus serves a more sophisticated purpose in the general narrative strat- 
egy. That, surely, is the right approach. But that raises the fourth problem: 
what precisely is this role of Germanicus in the narrative? Far too often we 
rest content to say things like (to quote Goodyear yet again) “In Ann. 1-2 
T. sets off Germanicus against Tiberius. One way in which he does so is by 
depicting Germanicus as endowed with precisely those desirable qualities 
which Tiberius lacks, or which, if they sometimes appear to be manifested 
in Tiberius’ conduct, he will, if he can, depreciate or explain away.”3 In 
other words, Germanicus is Tiberius’ foil; and this is often as far as crit- 
icism goes, sometimes in extraordinarily black-and-white terms. Is this 
really the best we can do? 

Indeed, the level of some of this is surely disappointing. So much of the 
discussion tends to treat characterization as a self-contained topic; so 
much centers on the simple question whether Tacitus approved of Ger- 
manicus or not. It is a little reminiscent of the British mock-history book 
1066 and All That, which divided historical events into good things and 
bad things: which sort was Germanicus? Yet, if we were talking about epic 
or tragedy, we would not dream of asking such crude questions as “Was 
Antigone a good thing? Or Achilles? Or Aeneas?” Even characters like 


? Goodyear (1972, 1981: 2.66); cf. Goodyear (1972, 1981: 1.240, 266, 298); Koester- 
mann (1963-68: 1.157). 

3 Goodyear (1972, 1981: 1.252), commenting on 1.33.2; cf., e.g., Goodyear (1970b: 32) 
and (1972, 1981: 1.33, 240); Koestermann (1963-68: 1.150). 

4 Thus Daitz (1960: 48) found Germanicus “pure white” and Tiberius “jet black”; so, 
effectively, did Drexler (1939: 175), Christ (1956: 67), Michel (1966: 121-30), and others. 
Koestermann’s view (e.g., 1963-68: 1.89) is not too different. The “foil” approach is most 
interestingly developed by Krohn (1934); cf., in less black-and-white terms, R. Martin (1981: 
107, 116-17). Syme (1958: 254) knew that there was more to it. 
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these who invite our appraisal, as Germanicus surely invites our appraisal, 
can seldom be analyzed in such simple good-or-bad terms, or without 
more careful analysis of the role they play within their respective works. 


Consistency 


Take that first question, that of consistency. In fact, is Goodyear really 
talking of “consistency” at all? It is easy to see that the leading characteris- 
tics of Germanicus are very consistent indeed: his comitas, his ciuilis an- 
imus, his impetuosity and theatricality; his readiness to allow his troops to 
take the lead; his swiftness to leap to conclusions or to sink into despair, 
whether at the prospect of a mutiny, the prematurely assumed loss of his 
comrades, or the precipitate inference that Piso is plotting his death.5 If 
there is a problem, it is not in the tracing of those characteristics; it is rather 
in the fact that they sometimes produce creditable results and sometimes 
are ludicrous and disastrous. It may be an excess of comitas or ciuilitas or 
theatricality that leads him to give so weak a lead in the mutiny of Book 1, 
but the same traits produce the popularity among the troops that conduces 
so helpfully to the German successes in Book 2. If there is a problem of 
consistency, it is not in the characterization itself, but rather in the favor- 
able or unfavorable impression it seems to encourage (so our first question 
swiftly leads into our second). But there is nothing unusual in this at all. It 
simply reflects a common ancient insight, whereby a hero’s faults and 
strengths are closely related and are often even facets of the same basic 
traits. That is familiar with an Oedipus, an Ajax, or an Antony, or even 
with the Persia of Herodotus or the Athens of Thucydides. 

True, we should not operate with a transcultural notion of “con- 
sistency.” Ancient assumptions were different from ours, and in particular 
ancient writers tend to posit a greater degree of coherence among an 
individual’s traits. Each characteristic predicts the next, in a way or at least 
to a degree that we find alien.© Ancient traits come in clusters—which is 


5 For comitas cf. esp. 1.33.2, 1.71.3, 2.13.1, 2.72.2; for the ciuile ingenium cf. 2.82.2 and 
such instances as 2.53.2, 2.59.1; the clementia of 2.57.2 is a related form of courteous 
restraint (though it does not last long). For the theatricality, see my comments in the text along 
with n. 10; cf. Koestermann (1963-68: 1.276), “die etwas theatralische Wesenart des Ger- 
manicus,” of the Henry-V-at-Agincourt tour of the troops at 2.12—13. For the readiness to let 
troops take the lead, cf, 1.44, 1.48.1-49.2, and 1.49.4 (see subsequent discussion and n. 10); 
and even so small a touch as 1.43.1, where Germanicus assumes that, had he died, the troops 
would have picked a replacement leader (legissetis ducem; cf. Koestermann (1963-68: 1.172] 
and Goodyear [1972, 1981: 1.295]). Germanicus here speaks very differently from the model 
Scipio Africanus at Livy 28.28.13—14 (see the section on Germanicus and the past). For the 
rapidity of his despair cf. 1.35.4, 36 (mutiny: see the next section); 2.24.2 (friends scarcely 
restrain him from suicide after the storm); 2.69.3 (poison: see n. 13). 

6 | have said more about this in Pelling (1989) and (1990: esp. 235-44). 
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not to say that they are necessarily stereotypes, only that the different 
characteristics of Antigone, Aeneas, even Odysseus hunt more naturally 
together than those of Prince André or Hamlet or Hedda Gabler, But 
Germanicus’ traits cluster without discomfort. Comitas goes with the 
ciuilis animus, and the lack of pretense or restraint, that distinctive open- 
ness of Germanicus, is a natural extension of the same characteristics; that 
in turn goes well with the effusive theatricality, and that then with the 
impetuosity and swiftness to reach conclusions. 

Similarly, if we were expecting to find Goodyear’s consistency of impres- 
sion in ancient authors, it swiftly becomes clear that we will not usually 
find it. Ancient qualities often belie a consistent or unqualified response. 
What are we to make of Antigone or Achilles, and are we always to think 
that they demand straightforward approval or disapproval? Evidently not. 
It is much easier to describe such characters, or Oedipus at Colonus, or 
Turnus, or Hannibal, or Cleopatra, than to be sure quite how to react, or 
quite whether we should react in the same way at different times. The 
moralism a characterization subserves—not just the portrayal of an indi- 
vidual as an exemplum for imitation or avoidance, but the moralism of the 
whole work, a moralism that typically traces a pattern of human behavior 
or experience”?—is usually too complex to allow a wholly even response. 
That is not inconsistency; it is simply ethical subtlety. 


Impression 


How uncertain, though, are we how to react to Germanicus? That is the 
second question; and it is in Book 1, with his handling of the mutinies, that 
this problem is acute. There are at least four instances where Germanicus 
seems peculiarly inept. There is his extravagant speech in chapter 35, 
where he ends by trying to kill himself rather than play along with the 
mutiny, and is then rather discomfited when a certain Calusidius offers him 
a sword: not the best way to handle a hostile crowd.® There is his forged 


7 Both sorts of moralism are of course to be found in Tacitus. Agr. 46.3 and (rather 
differently) Ann. 3.65.1 suggest a concern with exempla, and his Agricola or his M. Lepidus 
provide genuine models for imitation; and models for avoidance are not hard to find. But Ann. 
4.32-33 suggests a wider concern with exploring the imperial system and its character, in 
ways that might still provide political lessons for Tacitus’ audience. Such lessons may be given 
by straightforward moral exempla, but are unlikely to be limited to them. 

8 True, such extravagant language was used by other generals, and was sometimes success- 
ful. Even here, as Professor Woodman stresses to me, Germanicus at least secures a lull, and 
good use could potentially be made of it. But the distinctive style of Germanicus still emerges if 
we compare the similar story of Pompey at Plut. Pomp. 13. (The comparison is briefly noted by 
Borzsdk [1982: 53].) Pompey’s troops, like these, are indignant not with him, but because of a 
wider grievance; they too try to deploy their popular general against his superior (there 
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letter from Tiberius in the following chapter, carried through with startling 
incompetence. He produces a letter, purportedly (it seems) written some 
time earlier, in which the emperor’s offers happen to coincide with the 
demands the mutineers have made a moment ago: no wonder they see 
through it immediately. Then, in chapter 44, the soldiers are allowed to sit 
in judgment not merely on the ringleaders but even on their own cen- 
turions. That is indeed an odd experiment in military democracy, especially 
when there is a show of restoring discipline after the disruption: Tacitus 
several times criticizes similar things in the Histories.? And there are the 
vague instructions to the camp of Caecina in chapter 48, a camp where, 
Tacitus stresses, most of the soldiers are already loyal. Germanicus men- 
acingly urges them to see to matters themselves: “he was coming with a 
strong force, and unless they acted first to punish the wrongdoers, he 
would kill without discrimination” (“uenire se ualida manu ac, ni sup- 
plicium in malos praesumant, usurum promisca caede,” 1.48.1). No won- 
der they are so terrified, and the caedes they inflict upon themselves turns 
out to be so promisca that Germanicus himself, with a characteristic ges- 
ture, bursts into tears. But it is hard to acquit him of a fair measure of the 
responsibility. 

All that seems to come naturally out of the text. Nor do we have to strain 
to draw such conclusions, for Tacitus expands his detail at precisely the 
points where Germanicus is at his most undignified and inept: the theatri- 
cal speech and suicide gesture, then the discomfiture with Calusidius (no- 
tice that this common soldier is even named, and Tacitus does not name 
people lightly); the “disgraceful column,” turpe agmen, as the victorious 
mutineers carry off the treasure chests; the humiliating departure of Agrip- 
pina and her train; the bloody punishment of the ringleaders (or those 
whom their fellows claim to be ringleaders) and the review of the cen- 
turions; the indiscriminate bloodshed at the second camp, and Ger- 
manicus’ lack of strong leadership. The parallel tradition, slight as it is, 





Pompey against Sulla, here Germanicus against Tiberius). Pompey like Germanicus tries to 
calm them, then is physically buffeted as he tries to leave the tribunal. The difference is that 
Pompey’s display of emotion (he was in tears, Pomp. 13.3) retains a dignity that Germanicus 
lacks as he makes his horrified leap from the platform; and that “a good part of the day” was 
taken up with mutual pleas before Pompey finally threatened suicide, whereas Germanicus’ 
gesture is spontaneous and immediate. It matters little whether Plutarch’s story is literally 
true; it still shows what behavior could figure naturally in a presentation of a popular but firm 
and dignified leader. Antonius Primus at Hist. 3.10 is another suggestive comparison, where 
similar points could be made; so is Agathocles at Diod. 20,33-34 (adduced by Edelmaier 
(1964: 154 n. 16] and Borzsak [1982: 53]). Blaesus at 1.18.3—19 and Drusus at 1.25—26, 29— 
30 are nearer contrasts, and doubtless intended as such; but they confront lesser threats than 
Germanicus. Cf. the section on character and theme. 

9 Cf. Hist. 1.46.1 (quoted by Koestermann [1963—68: 1.175] and alluded to by Goodyear 
(1972, 1981: 1.298]), “omnia deinde arbitrio militum acta”; also Hist. 2.79, 3.49.2. 
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confirms that Tacitus has dwelt on these passages more than he need; and 
the distinctively Tacitean material focuses on exactly the traits most central 
to his portrait, the spontaneity, the effusiveness, the theatricality, the reluc- 
tance to give a firm lead.!° And he underlines the point with such sugges- 
tive juxtapositions: not merely with Drusus in Pannonia, who showed 
more aplomb in handling an admittedly lesser threat, but with M.’ Ennius, 
inserted at chapter 38 just after Germanicus’ most decisive failure: Ennius, 
who after a nervous start quelled a mutiny among the Chauci with the 
decisiveness that Germanicus lacked, grabbing a standard?! and threaten- 
ing to regard as a deserter anyone who disobeyed. Ennius’ brand of the- 
atricality worked; Germanicus’ did not. 

Yet all this has its problematic aspect too. For one thing, there is the 
highly enthusiastic tone in which Germanicus is introduced (1.33.1- 
34.1): 


Interea Germanico per Gallias, ut diximus, census accipienti excessisse Au- 
gustum adfertur. neptem eius Agrippinam in matrimonio pluresque ex ea 
liberos habebat, ipse Druso fratre Tiberii genitus, Augustae nepos, sed anxius 
occultis in se patrui auiaeque odiis, quorum causae acriores quia iniquae. 
quippe Drusi magna apud populum Romanum memoria, credebaturque, si 
rerum poti<t>us foret, libertatem redditurus; unde in Germanicum fauor et 
spes eadem. nam iuueni ciuile ingenium, mira comitas et diuersa a Tiberii 
sermone uultu, adrogantibus et obscuris. accedebant muliebres offensiones 
nouercalibus Liuiae in Agrippinam stimulis, atque ipsa Agrippina paulo com- 
motior, nisi quod castitate et mariti amore quamuis indomitum animum 
in bonum uertebat. Sed Germanicus quanto summae spei propior, tanto im- 
pensius pro Tiberio niti. 


Meanwhile Germanicus was (as we have said) conducting a census in Gaul 
when he received news of the death of Augustus. He was married to Agrip- 


10 Thus at 1.35.4—5 he makes Germanicus’ gesture and reaction less thoughtful than Dio 
57.5.2; Koestermann (1963-68: 1.156) talks of Tacitus enhancing “die Theatralik der 
Szene.” (On the story cf. also Plass [1988: 87].) Then at 1.41 Tacitus makes both army and 
Germanicus react more emotionally and spontaneously than Dio 57.5.5-6, and again we 
have more of a “Theatercoup” (Koestermann [1963—68: 1.168]). At 1.44 Tacitus puts more 
emphasis than Dio 57.5.7 on Germanicus’ responsibility, both in suggesting that the troops 
take matters into their own hands (“ceterum ipsi exsequerentur”), and in not restraining them 
(“nec Caesar arcebat”). At 1.49.4 Tacitus’ Germanicus follows the soldiers’ lead (“sequitur 
ardorem militum”); Dio 57.6.1 gives the initiative to Germanicus himself (cf. Timpe (1968: 
10, 24-30), arguing not quite decisively that Dio is closer to the version of the shared source; 
Goodyear [1972, 1981: 1.313—41]). Koestermann (1963-68: 1.168, commenting on 1.41) 
suggests that the consistency of Tacitus’ version with his earlier portrayal of Germanicus is a 
pointer to his greater reliability; one should rather find it suspicious that Tacitus’ additional 
detail relates so chosely to his own favored emphases. 

11 Edelmaier (1964: 157-58) observes that the contrast is heightened by the undignified 
fate of Germanicus’ own uexillum at 1.39.3. A standard is an especially suggestive symbol 
when military discipline is in point. Cf. also Borzsak (1970: 284). 
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pina, Augustus’ granddaughter, who had borne him several children; he him- 
self was son of Tiberius’ brother [Nero] Drusus, and grandson of Livia. But he 
was nervous of the unspoken hatred felt both by his uncle and his grand- 
mother, a hatred whose causes were the more acute for being unjust. And 
indeed Drusus was clearly and fondly remembered by the Roman people, and 
it was believed that, had he become emperor, he would have brought back the 
free state; now they had transferred the same enthusiasm to Germanicus, and 
the same hopes as well. For the young man had an affable nature and a 
remarkable capacity for getting on with people; it was very different from the 
haughty impenetrability of Tiberius’ expression and style of speaking. Be- 
sides, there were feminine antagonisms, sharpened by Livia’s stepmotherly 
dislike for Agrippina. And Agrippina herself was rather too easily provoked; 
but she was a faithful and loving wife, and those qualities turned even that 
indomitable temperament into an asset. But the nearer Germanicus was to the 
highest hopes, the more vigorously he supported Tiberius. 


Germanicus clearly has good reasons for apprehension, but his conduct 
(“the more vigorously he supported Tiberius”) is shown to be as immacu- 
late as his character and qualities. True, nothing there says that he is going 
to be marvelous at handling mutinies; Suetonius (Gaius 1.1) might speak 
of his constantia, but Tacitus does not. Still, it is an odd and jarring way to 
introduce him if criticism and derision are expected to be our principal 
verdict on the next few chapters. Then again, there is that absence of 
explicit criticism of the man’s behavior, the point especially stressed by 
Goodyear. Tacitus does show that others criticized Germanicus (1.40.1, 
1.46.1), and at 1.78.2 he even makes it clear that he shared those feelings 
himself: there he refers to the most significant of Germanicus’ concessions 
as “mistakes,” male consulta. But he oddly separates that clear statement 
of his own view from the account of the events themselves. 

So, by his own deployment of detail, Tacitus encourages the reader to 
dwell on the most questionable actions, and in that sense Germanicus 
clearly does invite appraisal. Yet Tacitus’ own appraisal seems oddly posi- 
tive, or at least strangely indirect in its negative elements. And the problem 
is not limited to Book 1, for the same sort of oddity recurs in the description 
of Germanicus’ death. There again Tacitus elaborates the scene dra- 
matically, with sinister and macabre coloring; he is also careful to distance 
himself from Germanicus’ own conviction that he was being poisoned, 12 
and at one point gives a strong hint that this conclusion was unjust and 
premature.!3 That would seem to make his dying speech a hysterical over- 
reaction; yet that cannot be the first or principal conclusion we should 


12 Esp, at 2.73.4 and 3.19.2; contrast Dio 57.18, and cf. Koestermann (1957: 356, 358) 
and (1963-68: 1.384). 

13 Ann. 2.69.3, “saeuam uim morbi augebat persuasio ueneni a Pisone accepti”: cf. 3.14.2 
and Goodyear (1972, 1981: 2.409). 
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draw, given that so much of the context is strongly colored in Germanicus’ 
favor, and the disquieting hints are so muted. 

It is not easy to see what we are to make of this moral indecisiveness. One 
approach is that once outlined by Walker:!4 perhaps Tacitus is trying to 
allow Germanicus to come out as gloriously as possible, but the texture of 
the events is too intractable and, try though he will, the truer picture comes 
to the surface. But it is hard to be satisfied with this. If Tacitus had really 
wished to launder Germanicus, he would not have told the tale like this. He 
did not have to tell of the mutinies at such length at all: many have won- 
dered whether their historical importance was such as to demand such 
extensive treatment.!5 And, once he had decided to tell of them, he did not 
have to expand his detail at those points, nor to emphasize those suggestive 
juxtapositions. If Tacitus was trying to do his best for Germanicus, he 
would have done a lot better than this. 

So perhaps one ought to be tempted by the alternative approach, as 
argued most forcefully by Edelmaier and Ross. This suggests that Tacitus 
intends Germanicus to come out badly, to emerge as “a figure of failure and 
futility”; and, if the people are carried away by enthusiasm, more fool 
them. They may think Germanicus is a different kettle of fish from Tiberius, 
but they are sadly deluded, and eventually these imperial fellows are not so 
very different. So far Edelmaier and Ross.!6 But it is hard to feel satisfied 
with this either. For one thing, these imperial fellows are very different: the 
contrast of manner between Tiberius and Germanicus is evident and irre- 
ducible, and there is surely no suggestion that Germanicus would have 
ended as the same sort of emperor as his uncle. There may be something in 
the view that we are supposed to contrast popular perceptions of Ger- 


14 Walker (1952: 9), on the mutinies, “Tacitus’ political hero Germanicus (who does not, 
when one reads carefully, acquit himself particularly well; but certainly the facts were against 
Tacitus here, and he did what he could for Germanicus, with difficult material)”: an instance 
of the “discrepancy between fact and impression” (1952: 8). Cf. then her chap. 6 on “the 
divergence in some contexts of factual and non-factual material”, esp. 110-31 on Ger- 
manicus. Koestermann is close to this view, e.g. (1957: 340 n. 24) and (1963-68: 1.39, 164, 
175, 182). In discussion at Princeton Miss Walker was kind enough to say that she would no 
longer present the matter in these terms; I am most grateful for her extremely helpful remarks. 
As her presentation of this viewpoint is the clearest and most influential, I hope she will 
forgive my continuing to take it as a stalking-horse. 

15 Dio puts more weight than Tacitus on the political importance of the mutinies: for him 
they constituted a principal reason for Tiberius’ hesitation in the accession debate. (Not that 
any historical weight should be attached to this, for Dio’s freedom in reconstructing motives is 
too clear from elsewhere.) But the mutinies are still dismissed in one chapter apiece for Drusus 
($7.4) and Germanicus (57.5)—even though it seems that his source material was closely 
similar to that of Tacitus. 

16 Edelmaier (1964: 148--73) and Ross (1973); the quotation is from Ross (1973: 227). 
The cwo analyses are sufficiently similar to be discussed together, though Edelmaier is more 
content to admit some positive elements, especially in Book 2 (1964: 167 n. 42). Cf. also 
Shotter (1968), Rutland (1987); Borzsak (1970) has something in common with this view. 
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manicus with the more dismal reality—just as often the converse is true 
with Tiberius, that malicious rumores are not a crude form of innuendo 
against the princeps, but rather invite the reader to consider the gulf be- 
tween the malicious comment and the reality. With Tiberius we often sense 
unjustified unpopularity;!7 here we would have a form of unjustified popu- 
larity. But it is hard to think that this is all there is to it, that we simply 
notice that the people get it wrong. This perception does not lead to much, 
not least because Germanicus comes out so much better in Book 2: if the 
people got it wrong, then they evidently did not get it that wrong. At least, 
we need a clearer explanation of why such a misreading should fit into 
Tacitus’ general narrative strategy. And Ross and Edelmaier leave it unclear 
why the characterizing method is so oblique, why Tacitus casts this nega- 
tive verdict in so indirect and unexpressed a form, so that most readers end 
with something closer to the opposite impression. 


Character and Theme: Germanicus and the Principate 


So our second question has in its turn led into our third, which will occupy 
the rest of this chapter: why it should be that Tacitus’ appraisal of Ger- 
manicus should be so hard to pin down. This will prove impossible to 
separate from the fourth, the general function of Germanicus in the narra- 
tive. It may be that we should simply assume that this is one of the un- 
resolved tensions in Tacitus’ account. Perhaps Tacitus simply sets Ger- 
manicus the bumbler against Germanicus the hero, and it is untrue to his 
manner to try to resolve this into a more coherent generalized picture; 
perhaps this is yet another of the creative tensions his narrative presents to 
the reader.!8 But it is worth suggesting that there is a coherent implication 
here, but one that is complex, and is intimately connected with Tacitus’ 
complex view of the principate as a whole. 

My main argument is simple.19 It is not incorrect, but it is inadequate, to 


17 Ann. 4.38.5 is perhaps the most suggestive example, where we are surely meant to sense 
the malicious and unfair quality of the remarks of Tiberius’ critics: so, rightly, Martin and 
Woodman (1989: 186-87, 191—93); cf. also Syme (1958: 315 n. 6). In context the remarks 
may still point to an underlying disingenuousness in the emperor's speech, but they do so ina 
most unstraightforward way. Cf. also Ann. 3.44.2—4, where the popular criticism of Tiberius 
is clearly overreaction, and pointed as such by the subsequent narrative: cf. Tiberius’ own 
remarks at 3.47.1—2. There too the issues are not wholly clear-cut: the people might have 
overreacted less had Tiberius explained himself earlier; but the popular criticism is still clearly 
ill-conceived. The same partly goes for 1.46—47, where Tiberius’ counter is largely vindicated 
by the narrative; but some of the popular points are there better aimed. These techniques are 
very complex, and I hope to return to them elsewhere. 

18 Cf. Luce (1986), esp. 149. 

19 It has something in common with that briefly presented by Borzsak (1970), but largely 
ignored since then (though cf. Rutland (1987: 153—45)). 
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think of Germanicus as a foil for Tiberius; we should rather think of the 
whole world in which Germanicus moves, his style of fighting, leadership, 
and politics, as a contrast to the world and atmosphere of the principate, so 
devious and complex, so subtle and unsavory. Germanicus and his style 
serve as a sort of alternative, which helps to highlight what is distinctive 
about the principate itself. No one would now suggest that Tacitus’ view of 
the principate was that of a simple denigrator. Of course he sees and 
emphasizes its unpleasant aspects, and of course he is nostalgic for those 
republican days of brilliant and simple glory; but he also knows that the 
republic was out of date, and that the principate was a necessity, even if a 
necessary evil. Simple and straightforward denigration or praise would be 
inadequate for the principate: should we be surprised if they are inade- 
quate for Germanicus too, and the alternative atmosphere and world that 
he comes to embody? We are certainly encouraged to dwell particularly on 
the points where Germanicus’ lack of sureness is plain, just as we are 
encouraged to notice the factors that make the principate as a whole so 
inevitable. But simple derision or exculpation is unlikely to be the most 
important response, any more than it was with Antigone, Aeneas, or 
Achilles. 

If this is right, then unqualified approval or disapproval is inadequate; 
but we should also consider ways in which simple ethical] appraisal is not so 
much inadequate as irrelevant. Consider the mutinies again. If Germanicus 
fails to match up to the danger, then that may be less a commentary on him 
than on the seriousness of the threat. The Pannonian and German mutinies 
indeed follow a tellingly similar narrative pattern, as Ross emphasized,?° 
and by various techniques Tacitus encourages us to compare them; but the 
point of the comparison may be one about the armies rather than the 
individuals. That is certainly the stress when the comparison becomes 
explicit; Velleius may compare the behavior of Drusus and Germanicus, 
but Tacitus compares the two threats.2! This is a greater danger than 
Blaesus (1.19) or Drusus (1.25—26, 29-30) had to confront in Pannonia: 
the point may be partly than even a Germanicus, with all his natural 
rapport with the troops, can do no better than this. 

Not that individuals can be left out of it completely. One thing that 


20 Ross (1973: 211-20): so too Shotter (1968: 198), and cf. Everts (1926: 41, 48). 
Goodyear (1972, 1981: esp. 1.254—55) is too skeptical. 

21 Thus 1.31.1, “Isdem ferme diebus isdem causis Germanicae legiones turbatae, quanto 
plures tanto uiolentius . . .”; 1.31.5, “non unus haec, ut Pannonicas inter legiones Percen- 
nius, nec apud trepidas militum aures, alios ualidiores exercitus respicientium, sed multa 
seditionis ora uocesque”; cf. also Tiberius’ arguments at 1.47.1, “ualidior per Germaniam 
exercitus, propior apud Pannoniam; ille Galliaruam opibus subnixus, hic Italiae immi- 
nens . . .” Contrast Vell. 2,125.4, “quo quidem tempore ut pleraque ignouit Germanicus, ita 
Drusus . . . prisca antiquaque seueritate usus ancipitia sibi <sus>tinere <maluit> quam 
exemplo perniciosa” (Woodman’s text). 
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makes the German situation so much more menacing is that the Germans 
have a contender for the purple who needs to be taken seriously, Ger- 
manicus himself. These are troops, it is stressed, who might carry Ger- 
manicus to power—were he only willing.22 In the part played by the muti- 
nies within the Azmals as a whole, that point is substantial—and of course 
the mutinies are “historically unimportant” only in the crudest sense, for 
they introduce so many important themes to illuminate the crucial role an 
army can play in making or breaking a princeps. These themes are the more 
striking here for their stark juxtaposition with the polite nonsense of the 
accession debate,23 and they would clearly have recurred ring-fashion in 
the closing books, where the power of the legions will at last be shatteringly 
unleashed.24 An important notion in the Annals is this idea of the Roman 
world waking up to political reality, so that the initial hypocrisies can be 
abandoned: the legions are the central element of that reality. But, as far as 
this simple point is concerned, praise or blame of Germanicus is not very 
important. It is the legions, rather than Germanicus himself, who here 
absorb our interest. 

Again, it is doubtless significant that Germanicus learns from his mis- 
takes; just as he learns his lesson from the difficulties of the campaign of 
A.D. 15 (1.55—71), and sensibly builds a fleet for the next campaign (2.5— 
6). Germanicus, in a crude sense, has the capacity to get better: that is one 
reason why unmasked derision would be an inapposite response to his 
initial uncertainties. Almost all Tacitus’ other principals get worse. The 
explicit exception is Vespasian in the Histories, the first emperor to have 
shown any improvement;25 and parallel points could be made about Ves- 
pasian’s treatment when he first appears in the Histories, where the por- 
trayal has to be similarly unstrident for similar reasons. His depiction is 
more morally explicit, but is again more positive than we might have 
expected, and his role in the more disquieting events is often blurred. Once 
again, crude dismissiveness would not be appropriate, not for a character 


22 Ann, 1.31.1: “et magna spe fore ut Germanicus Caesar imperium alterius pati nequiret 
daretque se legionibus ui sua cuncta tracturis.” Also perhaps the implications of 1.33.2 (see 
the section on consistency), “quippe Drusi magna apud populum Romanum memoria, cre- 
debaturque, si rerum poti<t>us foret, libertatem redditurus; unde in Germanicum fauor et 
spes eadem. . . . [34.1] Sed Germanicum quanto summae spet proprior, tanto impensius pro 
Tiberio niti.” More clearly at 1.35.3, and already in Tiberius’ fears at 1.7.6. 

23 The point becomes explicit in the popular grumbles at 1.46.1, “trepida ciuitas incusare 
Tiberium quod, dum patres et plebem, inualida et inermia, cunctatione ficta ludificetur, 
dissideat interim miles neque duorum adulescentium nondum adulta auctoritate comprimi 
queat.” 

24 So Syme (1958: 375). 

25 Hist. 1.50.4, “et ambigua de Vespasiano fama, solusque omnium ante se principum in 
melius mutatus est.” For his early characterization, cf. also esp. 2.5, 80, 82, 84; Mucianus, 
Antonius, Arrius Varus, even Titus and Domitian occupy the narrative focus to a notable 
degree, and (with the exception of Titus) they are also the ones who absorb any moral stigma. 
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with many good qualities already, and with the possibility of improvement. 

There are more fundamental points. First, one could observe how Tac- 
itus develops the theme of Germanicus’ rapport with the troops, and here 
again we notice the contrast with Drusus, more austere and restrained, less 
warm and open. “Promptum ad asperiora ingenium Druso erat,” says 
Tacitus when Drusus acts so effectively in eliminating the ringleaders, 
“Drusus naturally inclined to the harsher option” (1.29.4).26 That is some 
way from Germanicus’ comitas and ciuile ingenium. Suggestively, Drusus’ 
harshness produces less bloodshed than Germanicus’ openness; the 
warmer style does not always work. But Tacitus certainly introduces two 
ways of treating armies, the dignity of Drusus and the more intimate the- 
atricality of Germanicus. 

And Germanicus’ way is the more sinister.27 Certainly, his manner— 
and, importantly, Agrippina’s too— inspires actions that strike fear into an 
imperial heart. Consider for instance the closing scene of the German 
campaign of 15. Agrippina ostentatiously greets the soldiers as they return 
from their near-destruction at the hands of Arminius, and “acts the com- 
mander” in distributing clothes and medications, just as she did in forbid- 
ding the destruction of the Rhine bridge (1.69). Then Germanicus uses his 
own money to help his men; and not merely does he fulfill the role of a good 
general and tour the wounded, he does so in his own distinctive style, with 
comitas (1.71.3): 


Utque cladis memoriam etiam comitate leniret, circumire saucios, facta 
singulorum extollere; uulnera intuens alium spe, alium gloria, cunctos adlo- 
quio et cura sibique et proelio firmabat. 


He softened the memory of their defeat by his personal warmth, going round 
the wounded and praising each man for what he had done; and inspecting 
their wounds he encouraged some with hope, others with pride, and all by his 
friendly greeting and care, strengthening them for battle and for himself. 


No wonder Tiberius is incensed by their blithe actions—now, when he is 
convinced Agrippina’s conduct is not straightforward (1.69.3—5); later, 
when Germanicus cheerfully goes off to Egypt, touristlike, then starts 


26 The point holds whether we take promptum . . . erat as a generalization about Drusus 
(thus, e.g., Grant [1956: 49-50], “Drusus had a natural preference for severe measures”) or 
as relevant only to the immediate context, as Professor Woodman prefers: when faced with the 
choice between a gentler and harsher course, Drusus was inclined to the asperiora of these two 
proposals. [ agree with Woodman, but the choice still highlights the contrast between Drusus’ 
“natural” (notice ingemium) approach and that of Germanicus. 

27 Cf. Borzsak (1970: 288), though he develops this idea rather differently. 
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meddling with the corn supply (2.59); or even earlier, at the suppression of 
the mutiny (1.52.1): 


Nuntiata ea Tiberium laetitia curaque adfecere; gaudebat oppressam sedi- 
tionem, sed quod largiendis pecuniis et missione festinata fauorem militum 
quaesiuisset, bellica quoque Germanici gloria angebatur. 


The news brought pleasure to Tiberius, but also concern. He was delighted 
that the mutiny had been suppressed, but he was distressed on the grounds 
that Germanicus had contrived to win2* popularity with the soldiers by lav- 
ishing money upon them and allowing them early dismissal from the service; 
distressed too by his military glory. 


The perception may be a false one: notice the subjunctive rather than 
indicative quaesiuisset. This is the perception of Tiberius rather than of 
Tacitus. But one can understand it. 

There is indeed a sense in which the natural successors of Germanicus 
are not only the later members of his own family (those on whom the 
mantle of his popularity descends), but people like Piso and Plancina, then 
Sejanus. Piso and Plancina foster the troops in the East, ironically in order 
to undermine Germanicus and Agrippina themselves; but when Piso re- 
moves the severe disciplinarians among the centurions and tribunes, or 
Plancina so disquietingly views the troops’ exercises herself, even when 
Piso irregularly disobeys orders in trying to enter a debarred province, in 
each case they are tellingly mirroring the earlier actions of Germanicus and 
Agrippina themselves.2? Germanicus had won popularity through his 
brand of informality; his review of the centurions had equally removed the 
severe and unpopular; Agrippina had been the one to greet the returning 


28 Quaesiuisset more likely suggests “sought” than simply “acquired” (OLD s.v. 
“quaero” 7), though the translation here keeps the ambiguity: cf. Goodyear (1972, 1981: 
1.322). The unfriendly suggestions of largiendis should also be taken into account. 

29 “Et postquam Syriam ac legiones attigit, largitione, ambitu, infimos manipularium 
iuuando, cum ueteres centuriones, seueros tribunos demoueret locaque eorum clientibus suis 
uel deterrimo cuique attribueret, desidiam in castris, licentiam in urbibus, uagum ac 
lasciuientem per agros militem sineret, eo usque corruptionis prouectus est, ut sermone uulgi 
parens legionum haberetur. nec Plancina se intra decora feminis tenebat, sed exercitio equi- 
tum, decursibus cohortium interesse, in Agrippinam, in Germanicum contumelias iacere, 
quibusdam etiam bonorum militum ad mala obsequia promptis, quod haud inuito imper- 
atore ea fieri occultus rumor incedebat” (2.55.5—6). Cf. Germanicus at 1.44 and Agrippina at 
1.69; for the dangers of such feminine activity cf. 3.33.3, perhaps overstated, but an off-key 
version of something true: cf. Ginsburg in this volume, below, p. 93f. For Piso’s attempt to 
return to Syria, cf. 2.69.1, 2.76—81, 3.12.2—3, etc.; for Germanicus’ entry into Egypt, 2.59. 
Cf, also Sejanus, who equally tampers with the regular chain of command and appointments, 
and adopts a sinister comitas (4.2.2); and later the younger Agrippina (12.37.4, 13.18.2; cf. 
14.7.2, 14.11.1), here as so often a darker counterpart of her mother. 
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soldiers; Germanicus had not scrupled to enter Egypt against Tiberius’ 
wishes. Now their own behavior is being turned against themselves. Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina may themselves be presented as achingly innocent 
of any disloyalty, even perhaps of any malice against Tiberius, but they 
presage very sinister themes indeed. 

And is it surprising that Tacitus fails to give explicit moral judgment? 
Straightforward approval or disapproval would again be hardly appropri- 
ate. The people may be innocent, their actions highly threatening. But it is 
natural that the instances are highlighted, because they are so suggestive of 
the future. To ask whether Tacitus thinks Germanicus a good or bad thing 
is like asking whether Herodotus thinks Croesus or Cyrus, or whether 
Thucydides thinks Pericles, an unqualified good thing; and it is not coinci- 
dental] that we encounter similar critical problems in those cases too. In all 
these cases we have brilliant figures, but ones that unleash or foster forces 
that may eventually be destructive to the states they build, when those 
forces recur with other, lesser figures. 


Germanicus and the Past 


Yet there is a difference. Cyrus and Pericles are very shrewd. They know the 
games they play, and the dangers. What of Germanicus? That aching inno- 
cence is very suggestive: he is playing with forces far more menacing than 
he seems to realize, and there is a lack of sureness of touch in dealing with 
these central forces of the principate—another quality that combines natu- 
rally with that comitas and impetuosity and openness. The grimy and 
stifling realities of imperial politics are not the stuff for the noble and 
brilliant Germanicus: even when he senses something of their nature, when 
for instance he recognizes Tiberius’ inuidia (2.22.1, 2.26.5), we know he is 
outmatched. He belongs in a simpler, older world. 

Take for instance 2.43. Tacitus has just led back to the struggles for the 
succession. He has prepared for them by a flashback to the sordid realities 
under Augustus in chapter 42, when Archelaus of Cappadocia so sadly 
misread the future by snubbing Tiberius at Rhodes. It was not even the 
king’s own fault: Augustus’ closest friends had advised him to favor the 
rising star of Gaius Caesar. The Roman court had evidently been just as 
calculating then as we shall see them now; and just as preoccupied with the 
succession, and just as astray. Archelaus now eventually pays for it, lured to 
Rome by Livia’s letters. (Livia, so often underplayed by Tacitus, naturally 
recurs in such contexts of intrigue.) Archelaus may well understand the 
deceit, but has to come anyway; and he soon dies, rather mysteriously. 
Such are the ways of the court. 
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Now we have the notice of Germanicus’ and Piso’s mission to the East, 
with Livia again active, stirring Plancina to take on Agrippina. The court 
was divided and at odds; sides were silently forming for Drusus or Ger- 
manicus. Tiberius favored Drusus, which itself strengthened the support of 
others for Germanicus and Agrippina; the details of their descent allow 
some hints of earlier, much more destructive rivalries, for Germanicus’ 
grandfather was Mark Antony and his great-uncle Augustus. But the 
brothers remained on splendidly good terms, unshaken by the rivalry and 
exertions of those closest to them: “sed fratres egregie concordes et prox- 
imorum certaminibus inconcussi” (2.43.6). The lack of contact, here be- 
tween both brothers and the style of the whole court, is seldom clearer. 
Neither Drusus?° nor Germanicus fits naturally into the seething jealousies 
that surround them; and the flashback to Augustus reminds us that ruthless 
intrigue is no transient feature, but a familiar concomitant of the principate 
and the court. 

Other points in this part of Book 2 reinforce the impression. Germanicus 
continues to emerge, not merely as unworldly, but also as distinctively 
connected with the past.3! That has really been true since his first mention 
at 1.3.5—6, where his war in Germany was immediately introduced as the 
great exception, the one decent war Rome was still fighting.32 Then, in his 
formal introduction at 1.33 (quoted earlier), his popularity was influenced 
by people’s memories of Nero Drusus, and the hopes that he might re- 
introduce the republic. Thus the association is not merely with the past 
tout court, but the political past in particular, and the flavor of the republic 
(cf, 2.82.2, when the theme recurs after Germanicus’ death). When Nero 
Drusus was mentioned again at 2.8.1, it was once more in a context that 
recalled the aggressive expansionist policy he, like Germanicus, had es- 


30 Drusus duly continues some similar themes once Germanicus is dead. Thus his deluded 
faith in his marriage is strongly hinted at 3.34.6; it is not coincidence that Sejanus is intro- 
duced a few lines later (3.35.2). Drusus’ ill-judged openness is similarly stressed at 4.3. 

31 Jt is arguable that this impression is reinforced by literary allusion; in particular, echoes 
of Virgil cluster in the narrative of Germanicus’ campaigns. But Goodyear in particular has 
emphasized the methodological problems in identifying Virgilian allusions. I believe he is too 
skeptical, but the issue is too complicated to pursue here. 

32 “At hercule Germanicum, Druso ortum, octo apud Rhenum legionibus imposuit ad- 
scirique per adoptionem a Tiberio iussit, quaamquam esset in domo Tiberii filius tuuenis, sed 
quo pluribus munimentis insisteret. Bellum ea tempestate nullum nisi aduersus Germanos 
supererat, abolendae magis infamiae ob amissum cum Quintilio Varo exercitum quam cu- 
pidine proferendi imperii aut dignum ob praemium”: thus even this war is not as decent as all 
that. The initial “at hercule” hardly evinces Tacitus’ delighted satisfaction, as Koestermann 
(1963-68: 1.71) oddly suggests, but does emphasize the starkness of the contrast; note also 
1.14.3, another mention of Germanicus, again in contrast (“at Germanico Caesari . . .”). But 
such mentions of Germanicus, even as an exception or a contrast, are notably sparse in 1.1— 
15 (cf. Koestermann [1963—68: 1.72, 89}; Borzsak [1970: 280]). Tacitus is at pains to exclude 
him from the distasteful savor of such meaningless politics. 
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poused.33 Now, in the middle of Book 2, the hints of the past come thicker. 
There is his triumph, introducing (and presumably advanced in the year’s 
chronology to introduce) the calendar year 17.34 An old-fashioned style of 
notice for an old-fashioned thing. But as people watch they once more 
think back ominously to Nero Drusus, the republican hero, and Marcellus: 
“breues et infaustos populi Romani amores,” the affections of the Roman 
people never lasted, their favorites never prospered. Suitably enough, the 
next time they will compare father and son is when they hear of Ger- 
manicus’ death (2.82.2), then when they contrast the character of the two 
corteges (3.5).35 But for the moment Germanicus reaches the East and 
begins to tour, “eager to see these old and famous sites” (2.54.1). He duly 
visits places like Actium, Athens, and Troy, variously so rich in antique 
suggestions, and then, particularly, Egypt, cognoscendae antiquitatis 
(2.59.1): here an arch and mannered syntactic construction for an old- 
fashioned thing. Tacitus seizes the opportunity to discourse on the ancient 
origins of Canopus (2.60), with talk of Menelaus and Hercules, Ramses 
and ancient hieroglyphs. And it is interesting that in Egypt Germanicus 
puts on his ostentations show of civility “in emulation of P. Scipio.” That 
too looks back to Book 1, making explicit what was there suggested al- 
lusively: for it was a speech of Scipio in Livy 28 that had been the the model 
for Germanicus’ speech at 1.42—43. How appropriate that Rome’s most 
romantic general, as described in its most colorful and nostalgic historian, 
should serve as Germanicus’ model.3¢ 


Sympathetic and Unsympathetic Characters 


There is more to say about the aduentus into Alexandria, where Ger- 
manicus again shows himself so ciuilis: for he is here repeating his perfor- 
mance at Athens a few chapters earlier (2.53.3). 


33 | owe this point to Dr. Miriam Griffin. 

34 “C, Caelio L. Pomponio consulibus Germanicus Caesar a.d. VII Kal. [unias triumphauit 
de Cheruscis C<h>attisque et Angriuariis quaeque aliae nationes usque ad Albim colunt,” 
2.41.2. On the chronology, cf. the commentators, and esp. Ginsburg (1981: 22, 36): she 
acutely observes that the evocation of the past is slightly off-key, as Tacitus suggests annalistic 
style at precisely the moment that he perverts it by his distortion of the year’s internal 
sequence. The evocation of the past is reinforced by 2.41.1, with its suggestions of continuity 
both with Augustus (Bovillae: cf. Timpe [1968: 52—53]) and with Julius (Fors Fortuna): there 
too Tacitus may have distorted precise chronology (Goodyear [1972, 1981: 2.312). 

35 Professor Woodman observes that the entire sequence of Germanicus’ burial (3. t—4) is 
strikingly reminiscent of the burial of Nero Drusus thirty years before; if the parallel is sensed, 
that underlines even more the importance of the family connexion. 

36 The skepticism of Goodyear (1972, 1981: 1.288) is excessive; he is nearer the mark at 
1972, 1981: 377. 
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Hine uentum Athenas, foederique sociae et uetustae urbis datum, ut uno 
lictore uteretur. excepere Graeci quaesitissimis honoribus, uetera sucrum 
facta dictaque praeferentes, quo plus dignationis adulatio haberet. 


Next he arrived at Athens, and, as a mark of respect to the city’s ancient 
traditions and her status as an ally, he entered with just one lictor. The Greeks 
greeted him with the choicest of honors, proclaiming the deeds and words of 
their ancestors to lend dignity to their flattery. 


When Piso follows him to Athens, his entry is very different, part of the 


systematic contrast of the two figures that Tacitus is here developing 
(2.55.1—2). 


At Cn. Piso, quo properantius destinata inciperet, ciuitatem Atheniensium 
turbido incessu exterritam oratione saeua increpat, oblique Germanicum per- 
stringens, quod contra decus Romani nominis non Athenienses tot cladibus 
exstinctos, sed conluuiem illam nationum comitate nimia coluisset: hos enim 
esse Mithridatis aduersus Sullam, Antonii aduersus diuum Augustum socios. 
etiam uetera obiectabat, quae in Macedones improspere, uiolenter in suos 
fecissent, offensus urbi propria quoque ira, quia Theophilum quendam Areo 
iudicio falsi damnatum precibus suis non concederent. 


But Piso, in a hurry to carry through his plans, burst violently into Athens, and 
delivered a fierce speech to reprimand the terrified city. He criticized Ger- 
manicus indirectly for being excessively affable and demeaning the dignity of 
Rome; these were not even Athenians, for that nation had been destroyed by 
its many disasters, these were just a mongrel mix of races; they were the people 
who had helped Mithridates against Sulla, then Antony against the divine 
Augustus. He even adduced ancient reproaches, their failures against the 
Macedonians, their violent crimes against their own people. And he also had 
his own reasons to be annoyed and angry with the city: he had interceded fora 
certain Theophilus, condemned by the Aeropagus for forgery, and Athens had 
refused to yield to his request. 


Yet this little instance also suggests that the “sympathy” question is more 
complicated than we have yet seen. It is not difficult to see who wins in 
terms of attractiveness. Piso, like Tiberius so often, even has his own petty 
reasons for a grudge. Yet one cannot simply dismiss Piso’s attack on the 
Athenians. That is partly because it has some style, particularly when 
aimed against Germanicus: two can play at the game of evoking the past, 
and Piso’s historical allusions make some fair points. And, if one recalls 
Tacitus’ own gibe at the end of 2.53.3—“proclaiming the deeds and words 
of their ancestors to lend dignity to their flattery” —it becomes clear that 
his own sympathies are not all on one side. That tone is closer to Piso than 
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to Germanicus.37 Piso may be unattractive, just as Tiberius is unattractive, 
but both of them often talk sense. 

That reflection is supported by other features of this same part of Book 2, 
For one thing, there is the oddity of chapters 44—46, describing the war of 
Inguiomerus and Maroboduus against Arminius. Tacitus’ perspective no- 
toriously tends to be limited to Rome, the city and its politics and its 
campaigns; yet here we have that rarity, a lengthy passage devoted to an 
internal foreign war. Why? Surely because this ties in with 2.26, the earlier 
account of Tiberius’ reasons for recalling Germanicus from Germany. 
“Now that enough had been done to win vengeance,” Tiberius had argued, 
“the Cherusci too and the other rebel tribes could be left to their internal 
wranglings.” His motives are clearly suspect: “Germanicus could see that 
his arguments were factitious, and that he himself was being torn away 
through jealousy from the glory he had already won.” But still what Ti- 
berius says is completely right, and Tacitus cares enough about bearing him 
out to vary his narrative technique, irregularly including those foreign 
wars. Tacitus is not doing his best for Germanicus with intransigent mate- 
rial, but going out of his way to ensure that the insight of Tiberius, along 
with some reservations about Germanicus, should be sensed. 

Nor is this the first time, for Tacitus’ treatment of the “futile obse- 
quies”38 for Varus’ legions had been very similar (1.62.2). 


Quod Tiberio haud probatum, seu cuncta Germanici in deterius trahenti, siue 
exercitum imagine caesorum insepultorumque tardatum ad proelia et for- 
midolosiorem hostium credebat; neque imperatorem auguratu et uetustissi- 
mis caerimoniis praeditum adtrectare feralia debuisse. 


Tiberius disapproved. Perhaps it was because he always took an unfavorable 
view of Germanicus’ actions; perhaps he thought that the clear memory of the 
dead and unburied would make the army more reluctant to fight and more 
nervous of the enemy. He thought too that a general who was an augur, 
sanctified by the most ancient of rituals, should not have touched anything to 
do with the dead. 


Once again, Tiberius comes out as unattractive: the possibility is raised 
that he would disapprove on principle of anything Germanicus did. Yet one 
of his substantial points is largely justified, for the Roman troops are 
indeed terrified by Arminius, and come within an ace of replaying the Varus 
disaster. However unpleasant, Tiberius is in touch with reality; and once 


37 Thus, e.g., Hardinghaus (1932: 45-46) concluded that Tacitus’ sympathies lean toward 
Piso, and that is why he has allowed him so sharp and pointed a view; cf. Syme (1958: 513); 
Edelmaier (1964; 172 n. $7). That too is an oversimplification. 

38 The famous phrase of Furneaux (1896-1907: 1.138). On the episode cf. esp. Woodman 
(1979) and (1988: 168~79). 
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again it is Tacitus’ own narrative economy, and the extraordinarily drama- 
tic style with which he goes on to describe the German attack, that ensure 
that the point goes home. 

Not that in either case Tacitus’ appraisal is unequivocal, and simple 
dismissiveness of Germanicus would be as inappropriate as simple enthusi- 
asm for Tiberius. There is the questionable character of the emperor’s 
motives, and in 2.26 the unattractive way he appeals to Germanicus’ own 
best qualities, his unselfishness and fraternal affection. And the rights and 
wrongs of the issues are not straightforward. As far as 2.26 is concerned, if 
the future narrative justifies Tiberius, the immediately preceding narrative 
has done something to support Germanicus’ view that only another year 
would be necessary to round off the campaign. The preceding chapter has 
stressed the amazement of the Germans that the Romans had recovered 
from the storm so quickly: they thought indeed that the Romans were 
invincible. Rather than right or wrong ways, we really just have two differ- 
ent ways of proceeding against enemies here, both of which have something 
to say for them: the way of Germanicus, old-fashioned, bloody, but glori- 
ous; and the way of Tiberius, diplomatic, modern, unglamorous, but 
highly effective.39 

It should now be clear that either strident approval or strident disap- 
proval would be inappropriate, either for Germanicus or for Tiberius; and 
that the whole question of Tacitus’ treatment of Germanicus is a reflex of 
his approach to the principate as a whole.?° Just as Tacitus can regard the 
principate as a regrettable necessity— “the Roman state could only survive 
with one-man rule,” “after the battle of Actium was fought and peace 
made it necessary for all power to be conferred on one man,” “there was no 
cure for the faction-ridden state except a single ruler”41—-so he can regard 
Germanicus rather as he regards the past, particularly the republican past: 


39 This also helps to explain the point stressed by Timpe (1968: esp. 8-23), that Tacitus 
strongly marks out the 14—16 campaigns as a separate war, whereas Velleius (2.120.2, 
2.121.1, 2.122.2, 2,129.2), and possibly Aufidius Bassus, preferred to assume the continuity 
of this fighting with that begun in a.p. 10 by Tiberius himself. It is precisely the contrast of the 
two styles that engages Tacitus: a single bellum Germanicum, fought continuously and on a 
similar pattern by the two men, would not fit at all. 

40 This was briefly suggested by Ross (1973: 225-27); but he developed it rather differ- 
ently, suggesting that Tacitus’ view of the republic was simply negative. Borzs4k (1970: 291— 
92) is again more perceptive. 

41 “neque alia re Rom<ana> [?] quam si unus imperitet” (Ann. 4.33.2, though cf. Martin 
and Woodman (1989: 173~74) on the textual uncertainty); “postquam bellatum apud Ac- 
tium atque omnem potestatem ad unum conferri pacis interfuit” (Hist. 1.1.1); “non aliud 
discordantis patriae remedium quam <ut> ab uno regeretur” (Ann. 1.9.4). This last passage 
is properly speaking not Tacitus’ own judgment but that of Augustus’ supporters; but, tell- 
ingly, it is one of the few points not countered in 1.10, nor qualified by Tacitus’ own earlier 
narrative. Cf. recently Classen (1988) on Tacitus’ acceptance of the principate, and of the new 
unrepublican virtues that it made necessary. 
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nostalgically attractive, brilliant, the sort of thing it is good to write about 
(4.32—33); but out of keeping with the real needs of the modern world. 
Tiberius introduces many of the themes of the principate, both the distaste 
and the sense of reality. In the same way, Germanicus helps us to grasp the 
alternative, with his style of politics and his style of war. Brilliant, yes, but 
brilliantly anachronistic. 


A Foil for Tiberius? 


Let us return to Germanicus’ death. So much of the emphasis falls on men’s 
reactions as they hear the news, both in the East and in Rome and Italy, and 
reflect on the hero they have lost and the sad and sinister circumstances of 
his death. That should remind us of some reflections on another sinister 
death: “multus hinc ipso de Augusto sermo ... ,” and the introductory 
reactions to Augustus’ death at 1.9—-10. When people thought of Ger- 
manicus, they thought of Alexander (2.73). That is an extravagant com- 
parison, of course, but it is suggestive again that the great romantic figure of 
the past should spring to their minds: the past, even if overlaid by unreality 
(as Alexander’s memory was always overlaid by unreality).42 When people 
thought of Augustus, they thought less of his merits than of the various 
features of the situation that made his rule so necessary, and the regrettable 
aspects which that rule still showed. The contrast with Germanicus is very 
clear. There are two views about Augustus and only one about Ger- 
manicus, but it trivializes the position to infer that this is because Tacitus is 
sympathetic to this favorable view.*3 Tacitus has done enough in the narra- 
tive itself to suggest the necessary qualifications; there is no negative view 
because there was no similar strand of unpopularity. People were keen on 
Germanicus, and that is itself an important historical fact; just as for 
Tacitus it is an important fact that people were cynical about Augustus. 

This ring with Augustus’ obituary is most suggestive. It reflects the unity 
of the first two books, and the poles of the comparison are here, not 
Germanicus and Tiberius, but Germanicus and Augustus. Or, better, the 
whole world of Germanicus and the world of the principate: for so much of 
Tiberius is already there in Augustus, the murderousness, the hypocrisy, 
the bloody elimination of rivals, the dissimulatio, even the choice of a 
worse successor. These are qualities not just of individuals, but of the 


42 Cf. esp. Borzsdk (1969), (1970), and (1982); Lehmann (1971). The Alexander com- 
parison was implicit in earlier parts of the narrative (esp. at 1.61.1), when “cupido Caesarem 
inuadit ...” rather as m6@0¢ so often overcame Alexander; but as usual Tacitus adds a 
distinctive note, for he also hints that Germanicus shared the impulsive spontaneity of his 
troops (1.49.3, “cupido inuolat . . .”). 

43 Thus Goodyear (1972, 1981: 1.33 and n. 1, and 2.416-17). 
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principate as a whole, the patterns of behavior the system recurrently 
imposes on each new princeps. The manner of Augustus might be different 
from that of Tiberius; Augustus has his own brand of comitas and civility, 
though a more calculating variety than Germanicus’.*4 But the difference of 
style is a faint mask for the shared and deeper truth. 

So we have by now two refinements of the view of Germanicus as a foil 
for Tiberius. First, insofar as he is a foil, the effect is anything but black- 
and-white. Even 1066 and All That not merely divided kings into good 
things and bad things, but also introduced a subtler division, those who 
were right but repulsive and those who were wrong but romantic; and both 
aspects are here important, the rightness of Tiberius as well as his repulsive- 
ness. Second, it is not just Germanicus who is a foil, and not just Tiberius 
on the other side. It is also Augustus, and the whole pattern of the em- 
peror’s behavior; and not just the emperor, but the whole shoddy business 
of politics at Rome, with senators who are ruthless, as hypocritical, and as 
backbiting as their princeps. The whole court is split by their enthusiastic 
participation in the succession intrigues; Germanicus’ so-called friends, 
the “amici accendendis offensionibus callidi” (2.57.2), have something to 
answer for in the East.45 Emperor and courtiers deserve one another, and 
complement one another; and Germanicus and his world serve as a foil for 
the whole ambience, not just for Tiberius himself. 

On Germanicus’ side, one should also notice his adversary Arminius.46 
Germanicus and Arminius deserve each other too, and they have much in 
common. Both are often viewed in the context of their families: the first 
time we see Arminius we also see his pregnant wife (1.57.4), a tableau as 
memorable as that of Agrippina at 1.40—41. Both men are the popular 
figures who struggle against the forces of tyranny; both are associated with 
ideas of libertas. And we remember the way Arminius dies, dolo propin- 
quorum, strangely and darkly “tricked by his kinsmen”; we remember the 
struggles of Arminius with the jealous Inguiomerus, and such a perversion 


44 Cf. 1.54.2, just before Tacitus reverts to Germanicus: notice “ciuile rebatur”; then 
1.76.4, again at the games, where the political benefit is plain. Even Tiberius can show 
comitas when it is politic (3.81.1, 6.50.1), just as he can leave an impression of being ciuilis 
(3.22.4, 4.21.2; cf. 2.34.3, 3.76.2; he can also fail, 1.72.2, 6.13.2). But this is the shrewd style 
of the accomplished aurocrat (cf. A. Wallace-Hadrill [1982]), not the natural manner of a 
Germanicus. 

45 Like Agrippina’s proximi later (4.12.4, 4.54.1), and the friends of their children 
(4.59.3). Some things do not change. 

46 On Arminius, cf. Edelmaier (1964); Timpe (1970: esp. 131-37). The mirroring is 
elaborate, but anything but mechanical: they can be contrasted too, for instance in the 
juxtaposition of Arminius’ emotion and ferocity and Germanicus’ thoughtfulness at 2.10 and 
2.11.1 (cf. 2.20.1). Then Arminius’ misreadings of the Romans at 2.15 are proved false by the 
narrative, as surely as Germanicus’ analysis of 2.14 is proved true. But Germanicus himself is 
not free of impetuosity and misreadings elsewhere. 
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of the natural ordering of the family. Inguiomerus was uncle to Arminius; 
Tiberius was uncle to Germanicus.*7 There are also a number of more 
specific mirrorings of Tiberius in Inguiomerus’ ally Maroboduus;*8 both 
were hypocritical, both sunk into a slothful old age, both were typified by 
jealousy and perfidy, both were deeply unloved by their subjects: the 
strong, and totally perverted, praise that Tiberius gives to Maroboduus at 
2.63 is strangely fitting to both. Arminius’ sneer at this satelles Caesaris, 
“Caesar’s acolyte” (2.45.3), is suggestively near the mark. Maroboduus, 
like Inguiomerus, is clearly less engaging than Arminius; yet the popular 
young hero, fighting wars in an old-fashioned way, is ultimately no match 
for the older, less attractive, but very shrewd modern manipulator. Neither 
Germanicus nor Arminius is at ease in the shoddy world of guile, and both 
are promptly removed from it. Book 2 is introduced, rather at the expense 
of chronology,*? with a summary of the East, looking forward to the 
second half. It is closed, again at the expense of chronology, with the 
obituary of Arminius, which looks back to the beginning.5® Germanicus 
and Arminius share the book, just as they share an anachronistic style. 

This sort of mirroringS! may seem artificial to us; it would seem less so to 
a Roman audience that was acclimatized to ideas of metus hostilis, the 
notion that a worthy adversary is necessary to bring out the best in Roman 
military virtue. Arminius even brings out the best in Tiberius, inspiring 
him—of all people—to remark that deceit and concealment are not the 
Roman way (2.88.1).52 It will take adversaries of a different, more treach- 
erous character to allow Tiberius to revert to his more natural style.53 
Sallust and Livy had presented pictures along the same lines, where antag- 
onists of a particular style elicit and foster similar virtues and vices: one 


47 Some of these points are noted by commentators (e.g., Koestermann [1963—68: 1.201, 
414], Goodyear (1972, 1981: 2.447]); Edelmaier (1964) brings them into a coherent scheme 
(followed by Borzsak [1970: 290-91)). 

48 As Edelmaier (1964: 123 nn. 105-7, 126 n. 116) suggests. He also finds a parallel 
between Tiberius and Arminius’ earlier antagonist Segestes (95-96 n. 33): a little more far- 
fetched, perhaps. 

49 Cf. Koestermann (1956: 478) and (1963-68: 1.264). 

50 Cf. Graf (1931: 20-21), and others since. 

51 Jt is very like the points of parallel that Tacitus elsewhere traces between campaigns and 
similar events in Rome; cf. esp. Keitel (1973) and her essay in this volume. 

52 “non fraude neque occultis, sed palam et armatum populum Romanum hostes suos 
ulcisci”: an expressive echo of Arminius’ own proud claim at 1.59.3, “non enim se proditione 
neque aduersus feminas grauidas, sed palam aduersus armatos bellum tractare.” Goodyear 
(1972, 1981: 2.446) notes the paralle! but not its point; and e.g., Walker (1952: 124), Syme 
(1958: 428), Edelmaier (1964: 101-2, 133-34, 140), Borzsak (1970: 290), and Straub 
(1980: 225-27) put it rather differently. 

53 Ann, 6.32.1, “. . . destinata retinens, consiliis et astu res externas moliri.” Deception 
merits deception: 11.19.2, “nec inritae aut degeneres insidiae fuere aduersus transfugam et 
uiolatorem fidei.” 
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need only think of how the new men Jugurtha and Marius share certain 
traits, or how the decline of the Jugurthine War into trickery elicits, in 
Sulla, the diplomatic trickster who can outsmart the African equivalents; 
or how the decline in impressiveness of Rome’s eastern adversaries in the 
early second century allows and encourages Rome’s armies to sink into the 
same moral excess. 

Arminius is even treated with something like the same narrative rhythm 
as Germanicus. He is introduced as turbator Germaniae at 1.55.2, “the 
disruptor of Germany,” and there are other negative colors too: his impet- 
uous audacity and his natural violence are both emphasized (1.57.1, 59.1); 
his role in Varus’ disaster is initially just “treachery to the Romans” 
(1.55.1). We immediately see the conflict between him and his father-in-law 
Segestes, who had always advocated cooperation with Rome. The old way, 
Arminius’ proud opposition, and the new way of collaboration are both 
explored; the issues are as ever not wholly simple, but for the moment 
Segestes is given many of the better tunes. Arminius is more clearly the 
emotional winner in his exchanges with Flavus at 2.9—10, and by the end 
of the book he is given a peculiarly warm farewell—even though, paradox- 
ically, he falls victim to “his countrymen’s sense of freedom,” precisely the 
libertas popularium that it had been his assiduous role to stimulate and 
exploit. Libertas is no less problematic and elusive in Germany than at 
Rome. But still it is hardly worthless, and in the final verdict Arminius is no 
longer turbator Germaniae, but liberator haud dubie Germaniae, “beyond 
doubt Germany’s liberator”:54 that is the keynote now. 

We also again have the feeling that his natural affinities lay some way in 
the past.55 “He was not like those other kings and generals who attacked 
the Roman people in its infancy, but he challenged an empire at the height 
of its power”; that is why the Romans ignore him, with their penchant for 
ancient history and their neglect of the present (2.88.2—3). So that is where 
Arminius’ peers belong, in the romantic past—just as the emperor’s proud 
response, deprecating deceit and treachery, explicitly belongs in the same 
distant world, for such were the words of Rome’s commanders in the war 
with Pyrrhus (2.88.1). And we have passed from initial reservations about 
Arminius to final acclaim, just as at this point of the narrative the sense 
of loss for Germanicus is so insistent. Both receive a balanced treatment, 
with a sense of unreality as well as of heroic romance. But in each case 
the balance is not evenly spread, and the warmest tones are reserved for 


the end. 


54 This reshading of Arminius is again well traced by Edelmaier (1964: 89-93, 117-28, 
cf. also 144). Cf. also Koestermann (1963-68: 1.202) on the Flavus exchange. 

55 With Arminius, as with Germanicus, it is arguable that this impression is reinforced by 
an unusual clustering of Virgitian echoes, as Edelmaier suggested (1964: 134-39): but here 
again (cf. n. 31) this cannot be pursued. 
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The Sequel: Germanicus and Piso 


That, too, is not surprising, for it prepares for what is to come. It is rather 
the same technique as Cassius Dio uses, when he gives Augustus a more 
enthusiastic envoi than his own narrative had encouraged us to expect 
(56.43—5): that is surely guided by the growing desire of Dio to contrast 
Augustus and the even more hypocritical Tiberius, and there is a sense in 
which even the retrospect looks forward more than back.*¢ In the case of 
Arminius, the first successor is Tacfarinas, a sort of moral heir but a shabby 
one. He too learned his warfare when serving with Rome, he too organizes 
his troops on a Roman pattern, he too has trouble on the home front, he 
too is able to tap his countrymen’s taste for libertas. But he does so much 
less impressively, and it is not surprising that the war turns out to be a 
shabby one too, fought in a half-hearted way and compromised bitterly by 
the shadier aspects of imperial politics.5” Tacfarinas too is ultimately re- 
paid in his own coin, but this time the coin is inglorious, a response to his 
own deception and trickery.5® Men like Arminius are indeed missed, for 
the degeneration that follows traces the increasing bleakness of the princi- 
pate. It is appropriate to bid them farewell with a nostalgic note, for 
nostalgia is what will dominate as we look back to them. 

That is even truer of Germanicus. He wins immense popularity, both for 
himself and his family; yet it will be the later, extremely bleak members of 
his own family—Caligula, Claudius, the younger Agrippina, Nero—who 
will especially evoke memories of that popularity; then we will know how 
sour it has turned.5? No wonder that Germanicus’ family is so highlighted 


56 Manuwald (1979: 131-67) prefers to think that Dio follows different sources in the 
Tiberian narrative and in retrospect: cf. Pelling (1983) for the view presented here. 

57 Cf. esp. Ann. 2.52.1—2 (Roman experience, cf. Arminius at 2.10.3, and Roman organi- 
zation, cf. 2.45.2); 2.52.3, 3.21.4, 3.74.3, 4.25.2 (various mistakes and bungles on both 
sides); 4.24.1 (libertas, cf. Arminius at 1.59.6, 2.44.2, 2.45.3, 2.46.3); 3.73.1—-2 (Tacfarinas’ 
empty bluster); 2.52.5, 4.23, 4.26 (Roman domestic jealousies complicating and compromis- 
ing the conduct of the war). 

38 Ann. 3.73.3-74.1, “mox aduersum artes Tacfarinatis hau<d> dissimili modo belli- 
geratum. Nam quia ille robore exercitus impar, furandi melior, pluris per globos incursaret 
eluderetque et insidias simul temptaret.” In fact, the subsequent narrative (3.74) does not 
suggest much treachery or deceit, despite the connotations of artes, furandi, eluderet, and 
insidias; itis simply the Roman division of forces that mirrors Tacfarinas’ tactics (cf. pluris per 
globos). But Tacitus’ choice of language has by then already insinuated its effect. 

59 Cf. Walker (1952: 127-28) on Germanicus in the background of the Neronian narrative 
(esp. at 11.12.1, 12.2.3, 13.14.3, and 14.7.4); at the height of his criminality Nero can even 
affect a specious comitas (14.4.4). 1am less convinced than Walker that “Tacitus did not pollute 
that name [Germanicus] by invoking it where Caligula was concerned”; the early mentions of 
Caligula and Chaerea look as if they are already establishing thematic links between Ger- 
manicus’ campaigns and Gaius’ principate and death, and these would probably have been 
reinforced in the lost books. He is Germanict filius, pointedly, at the moment he is chosen to 
succeed Tiberius (6.46.1). Cf. Ross (1973: 224), though he interprets it all rather differently. 
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from early on, with those memories of Nero Drusus, the children sur- 
rounding him at his triumph (2.41.3), and earlier the pregnant Agrippina 
with their small son (1.40.2—4). That son is of course Caligula, who has a 
named and important role in the German mutiny (1.41.2; cf. 1.69.4); so, 
just as suggestively, does his future assassin, Cassius Chaerea, with an 
explicit mention of his role at 1.32.2, “mox caede C. Caesaris memoriam 
apud posteros adeptus” (“soon to win his place in history by killing C. 
Caesar”).©° Brother Claudius is also brought in just as we leave the story of 
Germanicus and Piso, with pointed reflection on history’s ironies (3.18.3— 
4), But there are more immediate successors too, in different senses Drusus, 
Sejanus, and Piso; and finally it is worth turning to Piso and seeing how 
similar strands persist in the treatment of his trial.¢1 

Of course, there are many narrative links between Germanicus and Piso, 
from the way they contend for the troops’ affection onward; but, subtly, 
those mirrorings eventually mark not only points of contrast (as we had 
with the troop exercises, or the entry into Athens, or the two contrasting 
returns to Rome, or the loyalty of faithlessness of their wives and friends),62 
but also points of parallel. Piso’s last letter (3.16.3—4) shares various 
themes with Germanicus’ dying speech (2.71)¢3—the claim he is sur- 
rounded and outwitted by his enemies, the pleas for his children, Perhaps 
we infer only that he is perverting or abusing such language, but there 
seems more to it than this. Both react in similar ways to similar threats, and 
indeed Piso reads the forces marshaled against him with more unequiv- 
ocal correctness than Germanicus does. In part, it is just that they are by 
now both “Victims” (in Walker’s terms).6+ Different though they may be, 
they are each unequal to the forces of hideous reality. But even these two 
have never been as different as all that. Piso had been introduced as the man 
with a distinctive brand of independence (2.43.2—3). Tiberius had removed 
Creticus Silanus from Syria, 


praefeceratque Cn. Pisonem, ingenio uiolentum et obsequii ignarum, insita 
ferocia a patre Pisone, qui ciuili bello resurgentes in Africa partes acerrimo 
ministerto aduersus Caesarem iuuit, mox Brutum et Cassium secutus con- 
cesso reditu petitione honorum abstinuit, donec ultro ambiretur delatum ab 
Augusto consulatum accipere. sed praeter paternos spiritus uxoris quoque 
Plancinae nobilitate et opibus accendebatur; uix Tiberio concedere, liberos 
eius ut multum infra despectare. 


60 Professor Woodman writes: “And is it significant that it is memoriam (not, e.g., 
gloriam) that he acquires among posterity? Nostalgia again, of a kind?” 

61 My remarks on Piso are indebted to A. M. Sylvester. 

62 For the troop exercises, 2.55.6 versus 1.69.1—2, and the entries into Athens, 2.55.1—2 
versus 2.53.3 (quoted earlier in the text); for the returns to Rome, cf. 3.1 and 3.9.2—3; for the 
loyal or faithless wife and friends, 2.79, 3.1.2—4, 3.10.1 versus 3.11.2, 3.12.6, 3.15.1, cf. 
Seager (1977), 41-42. 

63 As Kostermann noted (1957: 372) and (1963-68: 1.446). 

64 Walker (1952: 96, 218-20); cf. Krohn (1934: 66). 
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and he had appointed Cn. Piso, a man of violent temperament and with no 
feelings of deference. He owed his natural truculence to his father Piso, who in 
the Civil War had served vigorously in the revival of the republican cause in 
Africa, then had followed Brutus and Cassius; afterward he was allowed to 
return but did not stand for office, until he was actually begged to accept the 
consulship that Augustus was offering. And, besides his father’s spirit, our 
Piso was further inflamed by the nobility and wealth of his wife Plancina. He 
was reluctant to give way even to the emperor himself, and despised Tiberius’ 
children as far beneath him. 


So Piso has impeccably republican antecedents, just as Germanicus so 
often recalls the past; Tiberius appoints him as the man most likely to 
embarrass Germanicus because of his violence, pride, and truculence— 
characteristics Piso shared with his republican father, who had similarly 
come to win the emperor’s respect; and Piso too finds his leading traits 
reinforced by the character of his wife. Violence, pride, and truculence are 
hardly Germanicus’ characteristics, though (interestingly) they are Agrip- 
pina’s; yet there is still a particular brand of openness that typifies Piso just 
as it typifies Germanicus, and the combination of these two opennesses is 
what lends the exchanges their peculiar embarrassing character. Their 
disagreements were so public: “discesseruntque apertis odiis” (“they 
parted in open hatred,” 2.57.3); when they shared a tribunal, Piso’s dissent 
was evident (ibid.); and after Germanicus’ death the disagreements pro- 
gressed to open war. Whatever Piso is, he is not particularly subtle or 
devious, any more than Germanicus is subtle or devious, and he too seerns 
out of his time. He “had behaved as if [the republic] really existed and had 
paid the inevitable penalty.”©5 When Piso is himself put on trial, it is that 
same openness that now seems likely to embarrass Tiberius too, as (if the 
story were true) he threatens to reveal those mysterious occulta mandata 
(3.16.1; cf. 2.43.4). Embarrassing Germanicus is one thing, embarrassing 
Tiberius quite another, and this time Piso is hopelessly outmatched. People 
who behave without concealment are increasingly eliminated.6¢ The next 
great imperial assistant will be Sejanus: the times suit him, not the likes of 
Piso.6? 


65 Seager (1972: 118); cf. Shotter (1974: 237), Goodyear (1972, 1981: 2.362—63, 426— 
27). He duly has more than a breath of fbertas about him: cf. 1.74.5 and the more acid 2.35.2. 

66 Similar points could be made about Hist. 3—4, Antonius is powerful, unscrupulous, and 
successful in his own style and area; but he lacks the accomplished deviousness of a Mucianus, 
and is eclipsed by him, just as Mucianus will presumably be eclipsed by Vespasian. Cf. esp. 
Hist. 3.49, 3.52—53, 3.78, 4.11, 4.39, 4.68, 4.80. 

67 Thus it is suggestive that Sejanus is already involved, obscurely, in the Piso trial: 3.16.1. 
Sejanus’ lurkings in Books 1~3 are seldom randomly placed, and this juxtaposition is as 
eloquent as those with Drusus (1.24.2; cf. 3.35 and n. 30), Agrippina (1.69.5), and Sallustius 
Crispus and Maecenas (3.29.4—30). 
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So it is not surprising that Tacitus’ attitude to Germanicus is so hard to 
pin down, just as it is so difficult to pin down exactly what Thucydides 
thought about Pericles and Periclean Athens; and in each case we have an 
elaborate characterizing technique, but one that is not in the author’s usual 
manner. For both historians the figure is vital, and the duality of the treat- 
ment is important: the brilliance, certainly, but also the vulnerability and 
fragility of what each figure stands for.68 If Germanicus is a foil to Tiberius, 
itis far subtler than simple blackening; if Germanicus helps to highlight the 
emperor’s unpleasant aspects, he also helps to bring out how his own style 
of generalship and politics is out of date. It is most expressive that his death 
comes just after that sequence of diplomatic initiatives and settlements, 
those of Drusus in Germany, Tiberius in Thrace, Germanicus himself in the 
East, grouped together here at the expense of yet another notorious chro- 
nological problem (2.56—68).©? It is a world where more delight is won by 
establishing peace through shrewdness than through winning a war 
(2.64.1; cf. 6.32.1). Germanicus can play his own part in such diplomacy, 
though not in the most devious variety, and play it well; but it is not the 
style of heroism that we associate with him. It is Tiberius’ way that now 
dominates. 

Tacitus’ characterization of Germanicus is thus complex and qualified, 
just as his attitude to the empire and republic is complex and qualified; and 
that comparison is not a casual one. 


68 In Pericles’ case, not merely the personal vulnerability, which temporarily casts him 
from office (Thuc. 2.65.2—3), but the fragility of the ideals of the funeral speech, and the 
strong likelihood that Athens will not maintain the cautious, defensive policy so alien to its 


active and enterprising nature. 
69 For the problem cf., e.g., Goodyear (1972, 1981: 2.393—96), Syme (1982: 79 = 1984— 
88: 4.247—48). 
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IN MAIORES CERTAMINA: PAST AND PRESENT 
IN THE ANNALS 


Judith Ginsburg 


uerum haec nobis <in> maiores certamina ex honesto 
maneant 
(Ann. 3.55.5)! 


May this honorable competition with our ancestors long 
endure. 


EFERENCE TO the institutions, decisions, or actions of the Ro- 
man forebears (matores) and to ancestral tradition is one of those 
recurrent features of the Ammals that, as Sir Ronald Syme has 
taught us, can reveal much about Tacitus’ interests and predilections and 
the important themes of his work.2 The contexts in which these references 
occur and their functions are diverse. Such references are found in speeches 
and descriptions of speech acts, in letters, in digressions and excursuses, 
and in the narrative proper.? They may serve to characterize someone as an 


I would like to acknowledge the Educational Foundation of the American Association of 
University Women, whose generous support made possible the initial stages of research for 
this project, and to thank the Department of Classical Studies, Smith College, and the Israel 
Society for the Promotion of Classical Studies for giving me the opportunity to present some 
of what follows in preliminary form. I owe special thanks to Miri Amihai, Elizabeth Keitel and 
the coorganizers of the Princeton Colloquium on Tacitus and the Tacitean Tradition, T. J. Luce 
and A. J. Woodman; their penetrating and thoughtful comments have substantially improved 
this chapter. 

1 References throughout, unless otherwise indicated, are to the Annals and are cited from 
Heubner’s (Teubner, 1983) edition. 

2 In addition to the references to the maiores (of the Roman people) discussed in this 
chapter, the Aznals contain more than thirty references to the maiores of specific individuals. 
These frequently occur in descriptions of someone’s ancestry or of behavior that is or is not 
worthy of one’s ancestors. Individuals also invoke their own or another’s ancestors as a claim 
to status or innocence and as an appeal to precedent. 

3 Speeches and descriptions of speech acts: 2.33.2, 2.38.1, 2.50.3, 3.5.1~2, 3.31.4, 
3.50.2, 3.59.2, 4.64.3, 13.17.3, 13.27.2, 14.2.1, 14.43.1, 14.44.9, 14.45.2, 14.48.2, 
16.11.3, 16.28.2; letters: 3.54.2, 6.12.1, 6.29.2, 12.20.2; digressions and excursuses: 3.24.2, 
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upholder or betrayer of the traditions of the past: Augustus, for example, is 
said to have gone beyond his own laws and the clementia maiorum in the 
punishments he inflicted on the two Julias and their adulterers (3.24.2); 
Rubellius Plautus, on the other hand, honored ancestral standards (placita 
maiorum colebat, 14.22.1).4 Allusions to the maiores and their institutions 
also make possible direct comparisons between past and present: Dola- 
bella’s proposal (that the candidates for the quaestorship each year defray 
the cost of a gladiatorial show) put up for auction an office that in the past 
(apud maiores) was a prize of merit (11.22.2—6).5 Above all, appeals to 
ancestral tradition (mos maiorum) serve as precedents for pursuing one 
course of action (so Claudius’ extension of the pomerium, 12.23.2) or as 
justifications for rejecting another (some of Nero’s advisers invoke the 
precedent of the maiores as an argument against abrogating the rights of all 
freedmen, 13.27.2).6 

While the past is often invoked in the Annals as a standard against which 
to measure the present, it is not an absolute standard; nor is the view that 
the past was better than the present the only perspective we are given.” For 
one thing, there is the explicit statement in the authorial digression at 
3.55.5 that the institutions and customs of the past were not always better 
(“nec omnia apud priores meliora”).? For another, Tacitus is naturally very 
much aware of how easily arguments based on ancestral precedent can be 
marshaled in support of conflicting points of view or to serve personal 
ends. So, for example, at 16.28.2, Eprius Marcellus, subverting the stan- 
dard of mos maiorum for his own ends, attacks Thrasea Paetus as “contra 
instituta et caerimonias maiorum proditor et hostis”; in 14.21.1, the 
speech in which the supporters of the Quinquennial games invoke the 
precedent of the maiores is introduced with the comment: “The majority 
liked this very license, but they concealed it under honorable names {hon- 
esta nomina praetendebant].” 

Of particular interest to the historian seems to have been the question of 








3.55.5, 11.22.3; narrative: 2.34.4, 2.67.2, 2.85.2, 3.60.3, 4.30.1, 6.12.3, 12,.23.2, 12.37.4, 
14.22.1, 14.42.2. 

The pattern of Livy’s usage (though not necessarily his assumptions about the relationship 
of past and present) is quite different: see the important study of Miles (1988: 186—93). 

4 Cf. also 6.12.1 and 14.43.1. 

5 Cf. also 2.34.4, 3.5.1-2, 3.54.2, 3.55.5, 3.60.3, 12.37.4. 

6 Cf. also, e.g., 2.38.1, 4.64.3, 6.29.2, 12.20.2, 13.17.3, 14.44.9. 

7 For a different view, see Rech (1936: 106-11) and Fredericks (1969: 68-69, 183). For 
both, mos maiorum is a concept used by Tacitus to underline the failure of the principate to 
live up to the ideals of the republican past. 

8 For the complexity of Tacitus’ views on the past, especially in relation to this passage, see 
Syme (1958: 564-65), Goodyear (1970a: 103-4) and Dépp (1989: 80-81). Cf. also Tacitus’ 
implicit criticism, in the obituary notice for Arminius, of the attitude that only the past is 
worthy of praise: “dum uetera extollimus recentium incuriosi” (2.88.3). 
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whether the institutions and decisions handed down by the maitores pos- 
sess a timeless value or whether there are circumstances that necessitate 
amending or changing them altogether. In this chapter I examine two of the 
debates in the Annals devoted to this theme, those at Annals 3.33—34 and 
14.42—45. Both of these episodes take up the question of the extent to 
which ancestral tradition should be applied to the present situation; 
speakers in both debates invoke or allude to famous senatorial debates 
from the past; in both, I believe, Tacitus is concerned not only with the issue 
under debate but with how the issue is handled by the senators. 


At Annals 3.33—34, under the year A.D. 21, Tacitus records both sides of a 
senatorial debate on a proposal! to return to the earlier practice of prohibit- 
ing the wives of provincial governors from accompanying their husbands 
to the provinces.? In support of the proposal, its author, Caecina Severus, !9 
argued that the presence of wives in the provinces not only adversely 
affected military efficiency but provided a source of intrigue and division in 
the civil administration. This speech, however, won little support; many in 
the audience interrupted with protests, and then Valerius Messalinus!! 
spoke in reply. He countered the proposal by pointing out that many of the 
stricter institutions of their ancestors had already been changed, for the 
better, and by arguing that it would be unfair to deprive the majority of 
provincial governors of their wives’ companionship just because a few 
could not control their spouses. Finally, the emperor’s son Drusus, consul 
in this year, spoke briefly against the proposal, citing precedents from the 
imperial house. The result: “sic Caecinae sententia elusa e<s>t” (3.34.6): 
“In this way Caecina’s motion was evaded.” 

This last sentence—to which we shall return later—makes it remarkable 
that Tacitus reported this incident at all. Why, we might ask, recount both 
sides of a debate over a proposal that came to nothing? A useful starting 
point is that proposed by A. J. Marshall, who examines the debate in its 
immediate context of Book 3 of the Annals.12 He notes that the debate 


9 For the practice of wives of Roman governors accompanying their husbands to their 
provinces, see Marshall (1975a: 118-20) and Raepsaet-Charlier (1982: 56-69). 

10 On A. Caecina Severus, see PIR2 C 106. 

11 On M. Valerius Messala Messalinus, PIR V 93 and RE VIIA Valerius 264. 

12 Marshall (1975b: 11-18). Those who look to the debate as evidence for changes in 
Roman social attitudes have been rightly criticized by Marshall (pp. 13~15) for making 
claims that go far beyond the immediate historical context of this episode. Others have sought 
in the debate evidence for the historian’s personal view: see, e.g., Syme (1958: 535 andn. 7), 
Paratore (1962: 461), K6niger (1966: 14), Aubrion (1985: 663-67). For the pitfalls in 
attempting to determine Tacitus’ personal opinion from the debate, see Luce (1986: 143-52). 
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occurs in the context of a discussion on the African command, and that it is 
set between two significant termini: before it, in chapter 32, a description 
of the senate’s failure to appoint a proconsul of Africa; after it, in chapter 
35, Tiberius’ letter rebuking the senate for its lack of initiative. Marshall 
sees the debate as contributing to Tacitus’ plan of portraying the decline of 
senatorial integrity. He explains: 


Caecina’s proposal receives such full attention within this context in order to 
allow him, in recalling the strictness of the Republican provincial regime and 
the self-denial of its governors, to speak as the embodiment of a military 
integrity which he feels to be all but lost. . . . Caecina’s unsuccessful bid to 
recall the senate to the supposed discipline and austerity of Republican prac- 
tice, coming at a point in the narrative where the senators are shirking their 
responsibilities and letting slip their last powers of appointment to military 
proconsulships, serves to underline the decay of the Republican ideal and their 
loss of effective control to Tiberius.!3 


Marshall is quite right, I think, to insist that we consider the debate in its 
immediate setting of Annals 3.32—35, chapters that highlight “the senate’s 
incompetence and irresolution over the sole military responsibility which 
was left to it as a body” (p. 15). Where I disagree is in the evaluation of the 
debate itself. For Marshall, whereas the speech of Messalinus “employs 
facundia rather than moral force or historical precedent” and “is replete 
with bland generalities, abstract debating points, and rhetorical ques- 
tions,” that of Caecina is “robustly moral and forthright” and deserves to 
be taken seriously (p. 17). I argue, on the contrary, that when we recognize 
the model on which these speeches are based, the overall quality not only of 
Messalinus’ speech but of the debate as a whole is placed in question. 

Tacitean scholars have not sufficiently acknowledged or taken account of 
the connection between our debate in Annals 3 and the famous debate over 
the repeal of the Lex Oppia in Book 34 of Livy’s history.!4 Let us begin by 
considering the evidence for the extent to which the debate over governors’ 
wives in A.D. 21 takes as its model the Livian debate on abrogation of the 
Oppian law in 195 B.c., a debate in which the principal speakers were Cato 
the Elder, who opposed repeal of the law, and Valerius, one of the two 
tribunes proposing its abrogation (Livy 34.1—8).1!° 

We note, first of all, that both speakers in the Tacitean debate explicitly 
invoke the Oppian law in support of their case. Caecina concludes his 


13 Marshall (1975b: 15-16). 

14 A notable exception is L’Hoir (1991), who, working independently on the material 
discussed here, has reached conclusions similar to mine about the relationship of the Tacitean 
and Livian debates. 

15 On Livy’s version of the debate on the repeal of the Lex Oppia, see Briscoe (1981: 39— 
63); to the bibliography cited there, add Hemelrijk (1987: 217-40). 
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Oratio with a reference to what happens when legislation designed to 
control women is no longer in force: “[in the provinces] the more head- 
strong and autocratic orders come from the women, who, once held in 
check by the Oppian and other laws [quae Oppiis quondam aliisque le- 
gibus constrictae], have now cast aside their chains and are ruling our 
homes, public business, and lately the armies” (3.33.4). His opponent 
counters with a reminder that the Lex Oppia was instituted, and later 
repealed, as the circumstances of the state required: “placuisse quondam 
Oppias leges, sic temporibus rei publicae postulantibus; remissum aliquid 
postea et mitigatum, quia expedierit” (3.34.4). 

In addition to these explicit references, the Tacitean debate contains 
several significant verbal and thematic echoes of the earlier one. In speak- 
ing of the “autocratic orders that come from the women” (“impotentibus 
mulierum iussis,” 3.33.4), Caecina employs a term twice used by Cato in 
his speech to characterize the women: impotentia muliebri (Livy 34.2.2) 
and impotenti naturae (34.2.13).!© Moreover, the Tacitean Caecina’s use of 
the word constrictae to describe the women once held in check by the 
Oppian and other laws (“quae Oppiis quondam aliisque legibus constric- 
tae,” 3.33.4) is a reminiscence of Cato’s statement at Livy 34.3.1: 
“(muliebria iura] ... quibus omnibus constrictas uix tamen continere 
potestis” (“even with all these bonds you can scarcely control them”). The 
echo is all the more striking because this is the only use of the verb con- 
stringo in the extant Tacitean corpus.!7 In a similar manner, Valerius Mes- 
salinus’ opening theme, “multa duritiae ueterum <in> melius et laetius 
mutata” (3.34.2), evokes for us the tribune Valerius’ assertion of a change 
for the better in the state: “mutationem in meliorem statum rei publicae” 
(Livy 34.7.1). 

For arguments, too, the speakers in the debate of A.p. 21 can be seen to 
have turned to their Livian predecessors for a model. For Caecina, as for 
Cato, the private—public dichotomy is a central concept. Both speakers 
dwell on the forms of public and political activity undertaken by women, 


no longer confined to the domestic sphere. So Cato, for example, at Livy 
34.2.11-12: 


Maiores nostri nullam, ne priuatam quidem rem agere feminas sine tutore 
auctore uoluerunt, in manu esse parentium, fratrum, uirorum: nos, si diis 
placet, iam etiam rem publicam capessere eas patimur et foro prope et con- 
tionibus et comitiis immisceri. Quid enim nunc aliud per uias et compita 
faciunt quam rogationem tribunorum plebi suadent, quam legem abrogan- 
dam censent? 


16 Koestermann (1963-68: 1.483). 
17 Gerber, Greef, and John (1903: 213). 
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Our ancestors did not permit women to conduct even private business with- 
out a guardian to represent them; they wished women to be under the control 
of fathers, brothers, husbands; we (Heaven help us!) allow them now even to 
take part in public affairs and to be present in the forum and at our meetings 
and assemblies. What else are they doing now on the streets and at the street 
corners but urging the bill of the tribunes and voting for the repeal of the law? 


To which Caecina’s remarks at 3.33.3—4 are a counterpart: 


non imbecillum tantum et imparem laboribus sexum, sed, si licentia adsit, 
saeuum ambitiosum, potestatis auidum; incedere inter milites, habere ad 
manum centuriones; praesedisse nuper feminam exercitio cohortium, de- 
cursu legionum. cogitarent ipsi, quotiens repetundarum aliqui arguerentur, 
plura uxoribus obiectari: his statim adhaerescere deterrimum quemque pro- 
uincialium, ab his negotia suscipi transigi; duorum egressus coli, duo esse 
praetoria, peruicacibus magis et impotentibus mulierum iussis, quae Oppiis 
quondam aliisque legibus constrictae, nunc uinclis exsolutis domos fora, iam 
et exercitus regerent. 


The female sex is not only weak and unequal to hardship, but, given free rein, 
cruel, intriguing, and greedy for power. They become familiar with private 
soldiers, and have centurions at their beck and call. Only recently a woman 
presided over the training of cohorts, the maneuvers of the legions! Think how 
whenever officials are tried for extortion, most of the accusations are directed 
against the wives. Wives attract the worst elements in the province; they 
undertake and conduct business. Then there are two escorts, there are two 
centers of power—and the more headstrong and autocratic orders are those 
that emanate from the women. 


Moreover, both speakers assert—Cato explicitly, Caecina implicitly—the 
necessity for men to reassert control over the women. Cato makes this 
point at the very beginning: “If each of us, citizens, had determined to 
retain the rights and dignity of a husband over his own spouse, we would 
have less trouble with the sex as a whole; as things are, our liberty, de- 
stroyed at home [domi] by female violence, is crushed and trodden under- 
foot even here in the forum [ix foro], and because we have not kept them 
under control individually, we dread them collectively” (Livy 34.2.1—2). 
The theme is developed at 34.2.11-14 and 34.4.6. Caecina proposes that 
the state should follow his example in confining his wife within the bound- 
aries of Italy (3.33.1); at the end, he implies that only the restraint of law 
will prevent the situation that has come to pass: “nunc uinclis exsolutis 
domos fora, iam et exercitus regerent” (3.33.4). More than a third of 
Cato’s speech is taken up with the theme of the /uxuria and luxus of women 
(34.4.1-20); both Caecina and Messalinus advert to it (3.33.2, 3.34.5). 
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Cato claims that the women want not just omnium rerum libertas, but 
licentia (34.2.14); Caecina hints, at 3.33.3, that they already possess it. 
Furthermore, when Valerius Messalinus opens his speech with the state- 
ment, “multa duritiae ueterum <in> melius et laetius mutata; neque enim, 
ut olim, obsideri urbem bellis aut prouincias hostiles esse” (3.34.2), he is 
alluding to a much more fully developed argument made by the tribune 
Valerius, who distinguishes between laws that are of enduring benefit and 
should not be repealed and those that were designed for a particular occa- 
sion. The latter, “which certain crises in the state have demanded are, so to 
speak, mortal, and subject to change with changing circumstances [leges, 
mortales ... et temporibus ipsis mutabiles]. Laws passed in peacetime, 
war frequently annuls, and peace, those passed in times of war” (Livy 
34.6.5—6), Finally, Messalinus follows Valerius in contending that legisla- 
tive control of female behavior should be replaced by the supervision of 
male relatives. !8 

We cannot know, of course, to what extent the speakers in the actual 
debate of a.p. 21 alluded to and exploited the debate over the Lex Oppia as 
a model for themselves and to what extent Tacitus is responsible for creat- 
ing such a connection between the two debates. Without ruling out the 
possibility that Caecina and Messalinus did actually invoke the Lex Oppia, 
we can, I think, be fairly certain that many of the touches are Tacitus’ own. 
What we need to ask is why he has done so. One answer to this question is 
that when we read the Tacitean debate in the context of the Livian one, 
some significant shortcomings of the former emerge. 

Both the immediate context and their appearances elsewhere in the 
Tiberian narrative encourage us to wonder about the competence and 
worth of the two speakers. At the conclusion of Caecina’s speech, the 
historian comments: “A few members listened to the speech with ap- 
proval; the majority interrupted with protests that this was not the issue 
before them (neque relatum de negotio}!9 and that Caecina was wholly 
unfit to undertake the censor’s role in so important a matter [neque 
Caecinam dignum tantae rei censorem]” (3.34.1). The commentators and 
Marshall have taken the latter to mean that Caecina had overstepped the 
bounds of his authority since the office of censor belonged only to the 
emperor.2° But, given the extent of Caecina’s debt to Cato, there is also 
present the suggestion that Caecina does not measure up to his predecessor, 
the famous censor. Furthermore, his motives are suspect. Although the 


18 Compare Valerius at Livy 34,7,11ff. with Messalinus at 3.34.4—5. 

19 Caecina’s motion was out of orderin that it addressed a topic not originally posed by the 
presiding magistrate. Contra Marshall (1975b: 16—17 and n. 1). 

20 Furneaux (1896-1907: 1.434), Koestermann (1963-68: 1.484), Marshall (1975b: 
17). 
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point is not made explicitly, we as readers know that Caecina, a loyal 
lieutenant and supporter of Germanicus, has personal and political rea- 
sons for bringing forward his proposal, one motivated in part by the ac- 
tivities of Munatia Plancina during her husband’s governorship of Syria in 
A.D. 18-19.21 

The historian’s introduction of Messalinus also raises doubts: “Then 
Valerius Messalinus, whose father was Messala (Corvinus) and in whom 
there persisted a semblance of his father’s eloquence [imago paternae fa- 
cundiae], spoke in reply” (3.34.2). The phrase imago paternae facundiae is 
telling. Tacitean usage of imago with the genitive is clear and consistent: it 
denotes “that which resembles, but is not a thing.”22 We might compare 
imago libertatis (in reference to Tiberius’ consular policy) at 1.81.2 or 
imago cognitionis (the trial of Plancina) at 3.17.3. The implication at 
3.34.2, then, is that Messalinus did not fully live up to his father’s example. 
Moreover, Messalinus in his earlier appearances in the Annals has estab- 
lished a reputation for subservience.23 The impression we are left with is 
that both speakers are somehow wanting. The two speeches themselves, to 
which we should now turn, do not dispel that impression. 

Let us begin, then, with Caecina’s speech. Its tone is, as Marshall asserts, 
“robustly moral and forthright,” and it does level its charges with “blunt 
particularity.” The point is that we might well say the same of Cato’s speech 
in opposition to the abrogation of the Lex Oppia. As we have seen, Caecina 
follows his model quite closely in both theme and argument. Aside from 
the details of the ways in which women behave in the provinces, which of 
course differ from the particular actions censured by Cato, the only ele- 
ment in Caecina’s speech not present in Cato’s is the assertion of the frailty 
of the female sex (“non imbecillum tantum et imparem laboribus sexum,” 
3.33.3)—a commonplace of the Roman tradition. That Caecina makes his 
case as if he were speaking in 195 B.c. instead of A.p. 21 is brought out 
especially by the final words of the speech: “quae Oppiis quondam aliisque 
legibus constrictae, nunc uinclis exsolutis domos fora, iam et exercitus 
regerent” (3.33.4). When we remember that Cato’s oration begins with the 
assertion—reiterated a number of times throughout the speech—that the 
women have moved from destroying libertas at home (domi) to treading it 
underfoot in the forum (in foro)—we realize that Caecina has simply taken 
over his predecessor’s argument and added the one new element, the ac- 
tivities of women in the provinces. It is one thing to make an argument 


21 In citing a recent example of female misconduct in the provinces (3.33.3), Caecina uses 
language remarkably similar to that used by Tacitus to describe Plancina’s attendance at 
military exercises and maneuvers (2.55.6): see Marshall (1975b: 14). 

22 OLD imago 8. 

23 Cf. 1.8.4 and 3.18.2: see Syme (1958: 322-23, 573-74). 
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based on the exempla maiorum; it is quite another to apply one’s model in 
such a rigid fashion that no account is taken of fundamental changes that 
have occurred in the meantime. 

Caecina’s lack of awareness that times have changed becomes apparent 
in yet another way at the end of his speech. There, as we have just seen, 
appealing to the precedent of the Lex Oppia and other legislation, he 
asserts that what has come to pass is a result of the women having been 
freed from legal restraints. The implication, of course, is that the only way 
of stemming the tide is to pass his proposal and thus reimpose legal con- 
trols on women. He has perhaps forgotten that in the previous year (only a 
few chapters earlier in Tacitus’ account) a motion had been introduced in 
the senate—and acted upon—to modify the provisions of the Lex Papia 
Poppaea (3.25.1, 3.28.3). For, Tacitus explains, a virtual reign of terror was 
threatening every household as informers, induced by the rewards offered 
by the legislation, were spying on Roman citizens wherever they lived 
(3.28.3). Caecina seems to be unaware that many of his fellow senators 
might take a very dim view of any further attempt to regulate behavior 
through legislation.?4 

The reply of Messalinus exhibits a number of shortcomings in its own 
right. Marshall is certainly justified in calling attention, as noted earlier, to 
the speech’s “bland generalities, abstract debating points, and rhetorical 
questions,” its failure to meet Caecina’s specific charges. It is true that by 
frequent repetition of vocabulary Messalinus gives the impression of hav- 
ing answered Caecina. So, for example, the rhetorical question posed at 
3.34.2 (“sed reuertentibus post laborem quod honestius quam uxorium 
leuamentum?”) is his response to Caecina’s point at 3.33.3: “imparem 
laboribus sexum.”25 But Messalinus’ refutation fails to take up directly the 
recent example of female misconduct cited by Caecina (“praesedisse nuper 
feminam exercitio cohortium, decursu legionum,” 3.33.3) and several 
other particulars of his opponent’s indictment in 3.33.4. 

The rhetorical flourishes, moreover, do not disguise a speaker capable of 
seriously undermining his own argument. In supporting the general con- 
tention that changing circumstances sometimes necessitate a relaxation of 


24 Cf. also the historian’s own remarks on legislation in the digression (3.25.2ff.). 

25 Aubrion (1985: 664) gives some additional examples: (3.34.2) “neque enim, ut olim, 
obsideri urbem bellis” (Messalinus) replies to (3.33.2) “haud enim frustra placitum olim, ne 
feminae in socios. . . traherentur” (Caecina); (3.34.2) “nec ullum in eo pacis impedimentum. 
bella plane accinctis obeunda” (Messalinus) replies to (3.33.2) “inesse mulierum comitatui 
quae pacem luxu, bellum formidine morentur” (Caecina); (3.34.4) “placuisse quondam 
Oppias leges . . . quia expedierit” (Messalinus) replies to (3.33.4) “quae Oppiis quondam 
aliisque legibus constrictae” (Caecina). Cf. further (3.34.3) “at quasdam in ambitionem aut 
auaritiam prolapsas” (Messalinus) and (3.33.3) “sed, si licentia adsit, saeuum ambitiosum, 
potestatis auidum” (Caecina). 
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the strict standards of the past, Caecina’s opponent states: “neque enim, ut 
olim, obsideri urbem bellis aut prouincias hostiles esse” (3.34.2). In view of 
the incursion of Tacfarinas into Africa that has led to the discussion of the 
African command, the claim that the provinces are no longer hostile is 
particularly inept. An even more serious weakness in the speech is the 
fundamental inconsistency in Messalinus’ characterization of women. 
Some scholars have attributed a humane and civilized quality to the speech 
both because of its rejection of the harsh standards of the past and because 
of the new social role it envisions for women.?¢ The latter are, in Messlinus’ 
words, “partners of their husbands in good times and bad” (“consortia 
rerum secundarum aduersarumque,” 3.34.5); they provide a source of 
relaxation when the work is done (“post laborem. . . uxorium leuamen- 
tum,” 3.34.2). This view, however, is wholly at odds with the view of 
women with which the speech concludes. There Messalinus propounds the 
notion that the weakness of the sex makes women prone to the very Iuxus 
he earlier denied and that it exposes them to the lusts of other men. “The 
integrity of marriages,” he continues, “can hardly be maintained when 
husbands are on the spot to exercise restraint” (“uix praesenti custodia 
manere inlaesa coniugia,” 3.34.5). Custodia is not a benign word in the 
Annals; even when it is not used in military contexts outright, it conveys the 
notion of being kept under guard.?7 By the close of his speech, then, 
Messalinus leaves us with the impression that women are so dangerous that 
they need the restraining hand of their husbands at all times. This is a 
characterization of women that has more in common with Caecina’s than 
Messalinus would perhaps like to admit. At the close of his speech, Mes- 
salinus does not succeed in allaying his audience’s fear of female impoten- 
tia, the very quality that, according to his opponent, necessitated the reim- 
position of legal controls on women. 

That neither the speech of Caecina nor that of Messalinus meets the 
standards of effective debate becomes even more evident at the close of 
Tacitus’ account of this episode. Just as earlier we were informed that 
Caecina’s speech met with little support from his fellow senators, so now 
we learn that it was not the rebuttal of Messalinus but the brief remarks of 
Drusus that proved decisive in thwarting Caecina’s proposal. In describing 
the defeat of the proposal, “sic Caecinae sententia elusa e<s>t” (3.34.6), 
Tacitus employs a verb, eludo, that conveys the sense of “to get around 
rather than to meet head on.”28 The historian uses this verb, not because, 
as Marshall seems to imply, he thought that Caecina’s proposal should 
have prevailed, but because it was defeated by Drusus’ auctoritas rather 


26 See, e.g., Syme (1958; 535), Aubrion (1985: 665-66). 
27 Cf. the examples in Gerber, Greef, and John (1903: 256). 
28 See Marshall (197Sb: 17) and OLD eludo 3. 
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than successfully defended or opposed by effective argument.2? The 
debate, then, is a no less striking instance of the senate’s inability to con- 
duct business efficiently and authoritatively than the discussion on the 
African command that surrounds it. 


UH 


Let us turn now to the second episode, the senatorial debate that Tacitus 
records at Annals 14.42—45. The story2° is as follows: in A.D. 61, the 
prefect of the city, Pedanius Secundus, was murdered by one of his slaves. 
Ancient custom (“etus mos) required that not only the assassin, but all the 
slaves sub eodem tecto, be examined by torture and executed.3! The city 
populace, moved by the number of prospective victims—for Pedanius’ 
familia consisted of four hundred slaves—and the undoubted innocence of 
most of them, began to riot and to besiege the senate house.32 Even in the 
senate, Tacitus says, there were feelings against excessive severity (nimia 
seueritas) although the majority opposed any change in the traditional 
procedure. In the senatorial debate, C. Cassius Longinus, the eminent 
jurist,33 came forward as the spokesman for the majority point of view. His 
speech, which the historian gives in oratio recta, carried the day for those in 
favor of executing the entire slave population of Pedanius’ household. No 
single individual (nemo unus) dared to speak against the sententia of 


29 This point is perhaps subtly underscored by the inappropriateness of Drusus’ historical 
exempla. His reference to his unhappiness at the prospect of being separated from his wife (si 
uxore carissima . . . diuelleretur, 3.34.6) is, of course, highly ironical in view of Livilla’s later 
liaison with Sejanus and her role in her husband’s demise (4.3.3—4, 4.39.1). The precedent of 
Livia’s having accompanied Augustus on his tours of the provinces is no more apt since 
exceptions for members of the imperial family are not relevant to a discussion about the wives 
of senatorial governors. 

3°] have found the following discussions of this Tacitean episode particularly useful: 
Kajanto (1969: 43-60), Norr (1983: 187-222), Wolf (1988); both Nérr and Wolf provide 
helpful bibliographies. I would like to thank Professor Christian Habicht for bringing Wolf’s 
study to my attention and for making it available to me. 

31 Specifically, the s. c. Silanianum, traditionally dated to a.p. 10. There has been no 
satisfactory explanation for the fact that Tacitus himself refers to the s. c. Silanianum as uetus 
mos or that Cassius, in his speech, refers both to a senatus consultum and the fact that the 
punishment of slaves had been prescribed by the instituta et leges maiorum. On this problem 
and the legal background, see Kajanto (1969: 44-47), correcting the earlier misconceptions 
of Buckland and Barrow; Griffin (1976: 268-72); A. Watson (1987: 134-38); Wolf (1988: 
10-13). 

32 The figure of four hundred seems to be accepted as genuine by most scholars; see, 
contra, Treggiari (1985: 258). 

33 Crook (1970: 358-61) gives a useful survey of the legal measures and legal discussions 
of Nero’s time and discusses the difficulty of assigning Cassius a role in the legislative process. 
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Cassius, although voices of protest were raised in pity for the number, age, 
sex, and undoubted innocence of so many. As it happened, the sentence 
could not be carried out immediately because a crowd gathered, armed 
with rocks and firebrands. But after Nero had reprimanded the people in 
an edict, the condemned slaves were led to execution along a route lined 
with troops. One senator, we learn at the very end, proposed that all 
Pedanius’ freedmen be deported as well, but Nero vetoed the proposal “lest 
the ancient tradition [mos antiquus], which mercy had not tempered, be 
aggravated by brutality [per saeuitiam]” (14.45.2). 

The speech of Cassius is the first extended senatorial speech in direct 
discourse in the Neronian books. Moreover, it is one of only three speeches 
in direct discourse in Book 14 and the longest.34 This is a surprising degree 
of emphasis and detail for an episode that Tacitus records near the end of 
his account of A.D. 61 under the rubric eodem anno, “other events of the 
year” (14.40.1). We will want to ask how this episode might have served the 
larger narrative concerns of Book 14. 

The speaker, C. Cassius Longinus, makes three appearances in the An- 
nals prior to his speech in Book 14.35 As governor of Syria, he earns praise 
for insisting on the old military discipline in a time of peace (12.12.1). In 
13.41.4 (under A.D. 58), he is shown deprecating extravagant honors for 
Nero after victory in the East. In the same year, Tacitus reports, Cassius was 
chosen to settle a dispute between the senate and plebs of Puteoli, but when 
the inhabitants could not endure his seueritas, the task was entrusted, at his 
request, to others (13.48). What is especially striking about these passages 
is the historian’s consistent emphasis on Cassius’ strict and old-fashioned 
discipline, on his embodiment of the stern virtues of the past, on his 
seueritas. These same qualities are alluded to in the Sallustian language of 
Cassius’ speech. 

The speech of Cassius,3¢ no less than the debate of a.p. 21, evokes a 
literary model, the Sallustian version of the senatorial debate in December 
of 63 B.c, on the punishment of the Catilinarian conspirators. Cassius’ 
opening words (“Saepe numero, patres conscripti, in hoc ordine interfui,” 
14.43,1) are strongly reminiscent of the words of Cato the Younger at 


34 The others are those of Seneca (14.53—54) and Nero (14.55—56). 

35 On Cassius, see PIR2 C 501; Syme (1958: 330, 354-55, 761); D’Arms (1975: 156-57, 
160-61); Norr (1984: 2957-78). 

36 Even though Tacitus’ is our only account of this episode, I see no reason to doubt that C. 
Cassius actually delivered a speech on this occasion. The original, or more likely, a summary 
of the speech may have been available to the historian, but if so, he undoubtedly recast it in his 
own style (as we know he did, for example, in the case of the oratio Claudii). Thus while the 
arguments in broad outline may go back to Cassius, I am assuming that their detailed 
formulation and the style, diction, and structure of the speech are Tacitus’ own. Tacitus 
constructed the speech, in other words, to produce the portrait of Cassius that he wanted. 
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Bellum Catilinae 52.7 (“Saepenumero, patres conscripti, multa uerba in 
hoc ordine feci”). That the allusion is purposeful is underlined by the fact 
that this is the only occurrence of the expression saepe numero in the entire 
Tacitean corpus.37 This and the two other Sallustian reminiscences in the 
speech contribute a traditional coloring to Cassius’ discourse.38 The echo 
of Sallust’s Cato in the exordium is especially apt when we remember that 
in the synkrisis of Cato and Caesar, Sallust singles Cato out for his seueritas 
(Bellum Catilinae $4.2, 5).39 

In alluding to the famous debate on the Catilinarian conspirators, how- 
ever, Cassius’ speech creates an expectation that is not fulfilled. For there is 
no counterpart in our passage to the speech of Caesar in the Sallustian 
debate. The views of the senatorial minority who favored the imposition of 
something less than the full rigor of the law do not find formal expression 
in the episode—and this despite the fact that the Tacitean narrative fur- 
nishes us with a number of grounds for calling into question, at the very 
least, the appropriateness of Cassius’ sentiments and the decision of the 
senatorial majority.?° 

Consider, for example, the first sentence of chapter 42: “Soon afterward, 
one of his own slaves murdered the city prefect Pedanius Secundus either 
because the slave had been refused his freedom, for which a price had been 
agreed on, or because, infatuated with a male prostitute, he could not 
tolerate his master’s rivalry.” The syntactical emphasis is not on the matter- 
of-fact statement of the murder itself, but on the motives of the perpetrator, 
and these are, in the words of Syme, “highly discreditable to the victim,”4! 
More telling still are the words tot innoxios at 14.42.2, which, in explain- 
ing the reason for the popular demonstration, call attention to the special 


37 See Gerber, Greef, and John (1903: 1423). 

38 Compare Cassius at 14.43.1 (“neque sum aduersatus, non quia. . . sed ne nimio amore 
antiqui moris studium meum extollere uiderer”) with Sall. jug. 4.2 (“quoius de uirtute quia 
multi dixere, praetereundum puto, simul ne per insolentiam quis existumet memet studium 
meum laudando extollere”), Cassius at 14.44.4 (“nam et ex fuso exercitu cum decimus 
quisque fusti feritur, etiam strenui sortiuntur”), with Sall. Hist. 4.22 (“sorte ductos fusti 
necat”). On the Sallustian allusions in Cassius’ speech, see Syme (1958: 355 nn. 2, 3). 
Koestermann (1963-68: 4.107) and Nérr (1983: 204-5, 208-9) point out that the archaic 
coloring of the speech is prominent only at the beginning and that later it gives way to a more 
contemporary rhetoric; for Norr, this fact contributes to an ambiguous characterization of 
Cassius, as perhaps not a true upholder of traditional values (pp. 209, 221). For a different 
interpretation of the Sallustian language, see R. Martin (1990: 1558-60). 

3° See also Wolf (1988: 25 n. 76). 

40 It is not, in my view, simply a matter of determining whether Tacitus subscribes to the 
views expressed by Cassius. Some critics, however, have addressed precisely this question. See, 
e.g., Norden (1898: 1.330), Paratore (1962: 510-11), Kajanto (1969: 49-60), all arguing 
that the historian agreed with the sentiments of the speaker; contra: Syme (1958: 533 n. 4and 
564), Koestermann (1963-68: 4.106), Griffin (1976: 281 and n. 2), 

41 Syme (1958: 479). 
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circumstances of the case, the large number of prospective victims (four 
hundred) and their undoubted innocence. The narrative returns to this 
point again in chapter 45.1, with the phrase indubia innocentia, especially 
emphatic because of the rarity of the adjective indubius.42 Finally, before 
Cassius even begins to speak, his point of view is characterized by his 
opponents as embodying excessive severity, nimia seueritas (14.42.2).43 
Seueritas, of course, can and does have a positive connotation in Tacitus, 
especially when it is associated with strictness of morals or the inculcation 
of old-fashioned virtue and the maintenance of military discipline.44 On 
two occasions, Tacitus allows that harsh impositions of severity in the field 
seemed justified by the results (Annals 3.21.2, 13.35.4), but he reserves his 
highest praise for those who temper seueritas with mercy.*5 Because there 
is a fine line between seueritas and asperitas (Annals 11.18.3) or between 
seueritas and saeuitia (Histories 1.37.4), the best course is to avoid excess. 
So, for example, Tacitus’ exemplar of moderation, Marcus Lepidus, at 
Annals 3.50.2, advocates a middle course between clementia and seueritas. 
Then, too, there are times when the rigors of the ancient ways have to be 
mitigated to suit modern requirements, as both Augustus and Claudius, 
according to the historian, recognized.*¢ In giving currency to the criticism 
of Cassius’ opponents—nimia seueritas—the Tacitean narrative at least 
raises the question of whether this occasion was one of those times.47 
Certain aspects of Cassius’ speech itself might also produce a sense of 
unease in readers of Tacitus.*8 The first is Cassius’ statement at 14.43.1: 
“super omnibus negotiis melius atque rectius olim prouisum et quae con- 
uerterentur <in> deterius mutari” (“in all matters the arrangements of the 
past were better and wiser and all changes are changes for the worse”). The 
privileging of tradition is a commonplace of conservative argument, but it 


42 The adjective indubius is found only here in the Tacitean corpus and is attested only 
once before Tacitus, in Quint. Inst. 5.13.24: see Gerber, Greef, and John (1903: 626) and 
Koestermann (1963-68: 4,112). 

43 For the incongruity between the narrative context and the speech itself, see further Norr 
(1983: 220-21), Aubrion (1985: 668-70), and Wolf (1988: 38-39). 

44 Seueritas associated with strictness of morals: Ann. 13.2.1; inculcation of old-fashioned 
virtue and maintenance of military discipline: Dial. 28.3, Hist. 2.68.1. 

45 So, e.g., Agricola (“grauis intentus, seuerus et saepius misericors,” Agr. 9.3; cf. 19.3) 
and Lentulus Gaetulicus (“effusae clementiae, modicus seueritate,” Ann. 6.30.2). 

46 Cf, Ann. 4.16.3: Tiberius, in calling on the senate to amend the procedure for choosing 
a new flamen Dialis, invokes the precedent of Augustus (“sicut Augustus quaedam ex horrida 
illa antiquitate ad praesentem usum flexisset”); 11.25.3: for expelling notoriously bad 
characters from the senate, Claudius adopted a lenient, modern method rather than old- 
fashioned severity (“mitem et recens repertam quam ex seueritate prisca rationem adhibuic”). 

4? On seueritas in Tacitus, see further Haussler (1965: 280-84) and Nérr (1983: 210-12, 
220 n. 134). 

48 For a detailed analysis of the rhetorical structure of Cassius’ speech, see Wolf (1988: 18— 
36). Nérr (1983: 198-208) provides a useful rhetorical and stylistic analysis. 
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does not go unchallenged in the Amnals. This is not, for example, the line 
taken by Messalinus, as we have seen (3.34.2), or by Claudius, in his 
oration in favor of admitting Gallic principes to the senate (11.24.7); both 
lay claim to the importance of change and innovation. Tacitus himself, 
moreover, was not an uncritical admirer of the past, and his own statement 
at 3.55.5 (“nec omnia apud priores meliora”) is much closer to the views of 
Messalinus and Claudius than to that of Cassius. 

In addition, there is the overall line of argument that Cassius’ discourse 
takes. We must suppose that much of Cassius’ success was due to his ap- 
peal to the habitual fear of the Roman slave-holding class of its slaves.49 
Not only does Cassius stress that the threat of execution is the only deter- 
rent, the only protection that masters have against the violence of their 
slaves (cf. 14.43.3, 14.44.2), but in suggesting that the perpetrator of 
such an act cannot have acted without the knowledge of his fellow slaves, 
he paints an all too vivid picture of the murder itself: “sane consilium 
occul<ta>uit, telum inter ignaros parauit: num excubias transire, cubi- 
culi fores recludere, lumen inferre, caedem patrare <poterat> omnibus 
nesciis?” (14.44.1).5° Then, too, the jurist effectively employs sarcasm 
when it comes to the subject of the motives of the perpetrator (14.43.4). 
The supporters of mitigating the penalty for the slave household had pre- 
sumably made the case that the failure to bring help to the master was less 
deserving of punishment if the master provoked the deed. Cassius turns 
aside this argument by ironically suggesting that his opponents are at- 
tempting to justify the murder itself: “pronuntiemus ultro dominum iure 
caesum uideri” (14.43.4).5! 

Just before this, however, the speaker is not quite so successful. In 
14.43.3, Cassius poses three rhetorical questions designed to demonstrate 
what would result from a vote to exempt Pedanius’ familia from punish- 
ment: “Go ahead, exempt them from punishment. But who will be pro- 
tected by his rank if the city prefect’s did not help him? Who will be 
protected by the number of his slaves when Pedanius Secundus’ four hun- 
dred did not protect him? Who will find help from his household if, even in 
fear for their lives, they have no regard for our perils?” The last of these 
questions not only fails to support the argument in favor of rigorous en- 
forcement of the senatus consultum but, in fact, could be said to undermine 
the case for the necessity of maintaining the senatus consultum as a deter- 
rent.52 No less problematic is the conclusion of the speech, where Cassius 
takes up the main point of his opponents, namely the objection that so 


49 Norr (1983: 204) compares Cassius’ strategy here to Cato’s appeal to the senators’ fear 
in Sall. BC 52. 

50 On this point, see Koestermann (1963—68: 4.110). 

51 Wolf (1988: 27-32). 

52 See Wolf (1988: 26~27). 
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many innocent people will die: “at quidam insontes peribunt” (14.44.3). 
The speaker replies with an analogy drawn from the military sphere: when 
decimation is carried out on a routed army, even the good soldiers have to 
draw lots (14.44.4). The analogy, even if it were appropriate to the circum- 
stances, is hardly a fitting one for A.D. 61. Tacitus records only one instance 
of decimation in the Avnals, in the year a.p. 21, and he comments that it 
was a rare and old-fashioned occurrence (3.21.1). But decimation is not an 
appropriate analogy at al] since the rationale behind it is that some inno- 
cent victims are sacrificed for the well-being of the group to which they 
belong. In this case, however, the execution of four hundred slaves serves 
the interest of another group entirely, that of the slaveholders.°3 Finally, 
there is the concluding sententia: “Every case of large-scale exemplary 
punishment involves some injustice, but wrongs to individuals have their 
compensation in the utilitas publica” (14.44.4). As Dieter Noérr has 
pointed out, an argument that appeals to utilitas publica under an imperial 
regime is a risky one since the formula can easily be appropriated to the 
narrow Self-interests of the sovereign.54 This is precisely the process that 
Tacitus refers to in his description of the punishment of the Christians after 
the Great Fire of a.p. 64: people felt compassion for them, he says, even 
though they were guilty and deserved their fate, because they were being 
destroyed not for any utilitas publica but rather to serve the saeuitia of a 
single man (15.44.5). 

For all the reasons outlined here, Cassius’ speech deserves a serious 
rebuttal. Tacitus takes some pains to emphasize that this did not happen: 
“sententiae Cassii . . . nemo unus contra ire ausus est” (14.45.1). Despite 
strong feeling in the senate against the execution of Pedanius’ entire slave 
household, no one dared to speak against the opinion of Cassius. The most 
that the opponents of large-scale execution could manage were ineffectual 
cries of protest. No other debate in the Annals is so decidedly one-sided. 
Tacitus has, we suspect, made it even more one-sided than it really was for 
presumably at least one senator spoke before Cassius and opposed the 
execution of the entire familia.55 In the Tacitean version, however, there is 
not even mention of a counterproposal, much less a thoughtful challenge to 
the harsh sentiments of Cassius. Worse still, as Syme aptly comments, 
Cassius’ example “might be pernicious.”5° One senator, Cingonius Varro, 


53 On the rarity of decimation under the empire, see Parker (1928: 233) and G. Watson 
(1969: 119~20); for the inappropriateness of the decimation analogy, see Nérr (1983: 198) 
and Wolf (1988: 37). I am not convinced by the argument of Bellen (1982: 456-57) that 
under sizguli Cassius includes both the slaves themselves and the heirs of Pedanius who stand 
to lose if the entire familia is executed. 

54 Nérr (1983: 213). 

55 See Griffin (1976: 280). 

56 Syme (1958: 564). 
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went even further and proposed that Pedanius’ freedmen should also be 
punished. Only the intervention of the emperor prevented seueritas from 
turning into saeuitia. 

In the context of Book 14, Nero’s veto and his concern to avoid saeuttia 
are highly ironic.5” Book 14, after all, is framed by the historian’s accounts 
of two dynastic murders—that of Agrippina at the beginning and that of 
Octavia at the conclusion. Before we reach the end, we have also witnessed 
the removal of Nero’s rivals for the imperial power, Cornelius Sulla and 
Rubellius Plautus, whose executions are connected thematically to that of 
Octavia by a repeated motif. In each instance, the head of the victim is 
brought back for Nero or Poppaea to ridicule.5® In the case of Octavia, the 
narrative terms this final indignity saeuitia and thus firmly associates this 
quality with the imperial house itself: “To this was added a yet more 
appalling cruelty [additurgue atrocior saeuitia)—her head was cut off, 
carried back to Rome, and shown to Poppaea” (14.64.2). 

When Tacitus designed the narrative of Annals 14 with an eye to il- 
lustrating the complex set of factors that contributed to the deterioration of 
Nero’s reign,5? he did not neglect the senate’s role in the process. The same 
senators, Tacitus suggests, who could only manage ineffectual cries of 
protest at the prospect of four hundred innocents being led off to their 
deaths, could hardly be counted on to exert any kind of restraining influ- 
ence on an emperor determined to commit cruelties of his own.6° 


The historian of the Annals, as I have discussed elsewhere, displays a 
recurrent interest in the activities of the Roman senate and the behavior of 
its members.¢! Tacitus’ concern to put senatorial conduct on record, as well 
as his interest in the larger questions raised by the debates of a.D. 21 and 
61, helps to explain the appeal of two episodes that otherwise might not 
have merited the attention he devotes to them. Each of the Tacitean debates 


57 Contra Wolf (1988: 47-49): he sees Nero’s role at the end of the episode and, indeed, 
the entire episode as a Tacitean comment on the fact that Trajan not only preserved the full 
force of the s. c. Silanianum but extended some of its provisions to the freedmen of the 
murdered master. 

58 Cf. 14.57.4, 14.59.3, 14.64.2. 

59 On the structure of Book 14, see R. Martin (1981: 163). 

60 Cf. the extraordinary statement that closes Tacitus’ narrative of Octavia’s death 
(14.64.3): 


dona ob haec templis decreta que<m> ad finem memorabimus? quicumque casus 
temporum illorum nobis uel aliis auctoribus noscent, praesumptum habeant, quo- 
tiens fugas et caedes iussit princeps, totiens grates deis actas, quaeque rerum secun- 
darum olim, tum publicae cladis insignia fuisse. neque tamen silebimus, si quod 
senatus consultum adulatione nouum aut patientia postremum fuit. 


61 See Ginsburg (1981: 91-95) and (1986: 530~33, 538-39). 
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we have been examining illustrates the lack of real quality and competence 
in senatorial debate and decision making. In Book 3, we are shown a senate 
that, in the case of Caecina’s proposal, is no more capable of making a 
decision without imperial intervention than it is in the matter of the Afri- 
can command; the episode in Book 14, by its very lack of a real debate, 
offers a striking comment on senatorial weak-mindedness and ineffective- 
ness. But that is not all. In both of the Tacitean debates, the speakers are 
represented as evoking famous senatorial debates of the Roman Republic. 
These allusions to the earlier senatorial debates over the repeal of the Lex 
Oppia and the punishment of the Catilinarian conspirators serve as a 
reminder of how much has changed in the interval. The subject matter of 
the debates of A.D. 21 and 61—imposing legal restraints on women and 
punishing those accused of conspiracy—bears only a superficial re- 
semblance to that of the earlier debates. In reality, not only are the circum- 
stances and the implications quite different; so, too, is the importance of 
the matters entrusted to the senate for deliberation. In encouraging us to 
look at the debates from both these perspectives—the quality of senatorial 
decision making and the issue under debate—Tacitus cannot have been 
unaware of a certain irony. In the very act of debating how relevant an- 
cestral tradition was for their own time, the senators reveal how far they 
have fallen from the standards of the past. 


SIX 


AMATEUR DRAMATICS AT THE COURT OF NERO: 
ANNALS 15.48-—74 


A. J. Woodman 


HE PISONIAN conspiracy against Nero in A.D. 65 is described as 

“a dismal failure” in the emperor’s most recent English biography, 

where the subject is assigned a mere two and a half pages.! Sim- 
ilarly Suetonius and Dio provide only brief accounts.? Yet Tacitus devotes 
to the conspiracy and its aftermath the last twenty-seven chapters of Annals 
15: it is thus the longest single episode in the whole of the extant Annals} 
and the longest by far in the later books.* This is a striking discrepancy. 
Moreover, by making the start of his account coincide with the start of the 
narrative of the year 65, and by making the end of it coincide with the end 
of Book 15, Tacitus has given to the conspiracy a coherence and unity it did 
not possess in real life. This is clear from his very first sentence at 48.1 
(“Ineunt deinde consulatum Silius Nerua et Atticus Vestinus, coepta simul 
et aucta coniuratione in quam certatim nomina dederant senatores, eques, 
miles, feminae etiam, cum odio Neronis tum fauore in C. Pisonem”), where 
the pluperfect tense of dederant indicates that the beginning of the 


Iam most grateful to D. M. Bain, D. C. Feeney, E. Henry, T. J. Luce, R. H. Martin, andJ. L. 
Moles for commenting on earlier drafts of this chapter, an oral version of which was delivered 
not only at Princeton but also at Columbia, Harvard (where I had the honor of delivering a 
Loeb Lecture), University of California at Riverside, and at the Triennial Meeting of the 
Hellenic and Roman Societies in 1991 at Cambridge. I greatly appreciate these invitations to 
speak and the stimulating discussions that took place afterward. A particular debt of grati- 
tude is owed to Elizabeth Keitel, who with great generosity gave me the benefit of her own 
unpublished analysis of Aun. 15.48—74. 

All references to Tacitus are to the Ammals unless stated otherwise; references to Book 15 
omit the book number. 

1 Griffin (1984: 166-68). 

2 Suet. Nero 36.1—2, Dio 62.24.1—27.4 (but not a homogeneous account). 

3 The account of the mutinies at 1.16—52 is longer but comprises two distinct episodes (cf. 
1.31.1). 

4 Iris more than twice as long as the downfall of Messalina (11.26—38) and the murder of 
Agrippina (14.1-13). In fact the conspiracy is given more than twice as much space as all the 
other events of A.D. 65 put together (16.1~13) and is significantly longer than the complete 
narrative of any other exclusively domestic year. (a.p. 62 at 14.48-15.22 is longer but 
contains a substantial section on foreign affairs at 15.1-17.) 
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conspiracy—and hence also a certain portion of Tacitus’ subsequent 
narrative—preceded the entry of the consuls into office and thus does not 
belong strictly to the narrative of a.p. 65 at all.5 

Tacitus’ evident determination to present the Pisonian conspiracy as a 
single, unified episode will perhaps remind us of Cicero’s famous letter to 
Lucceius, in which he advised that his friend’s writing would be all the 
mote effective if it concentrated on the single episode of the Catilinarian 
conspiracy (Ad familiares 5.12.2). Cicero pressed home his argument by 
adding that, on the basis of its episodes and reversals (6, “habet enim 
uarios actus mutationesque et consiliorum et temporum”), the whole affair 
could be seen in terms of a play (quasi fabulam). And since Cicero could 
suggest so clearly that the Catilinarian conspiracy was suitable material for 
dramatic treatment, it would not be surprising if Tacitus, as F. Graf pro- 
posed long ago, has presented his account of the Pisonian conspiracy ac- 
cording to a dramatic structure.* What I hope to demonstrate here, how- 
ever, is that Tacitus has brought out the implications of that presentation by 
the introduction of metaphors from acting and the suggestion of role play- 
ing, and that these in their turn shed light on why the conspiracy was the 
“dismal failure” to which Nero’s biographer referred. 


i 


The conspirators’ plan for killing Nero is described by Tacitus at $3.1~2: 


Tandem statuere circensium ludorum die, qui Cereri celebratur, exsequi 
destinata, quia Caesar rarus egressu domoque aut hortis clausus ad ludicra 


5 This is contradicted by Koestermann (1963-68: 4.265) and implicitly denied by both 
Griffin (1984: 167, “Tacitus states firmly that the whole conspiracy was both conceived and 
hatched in 65”) and Martin (1981: 183). The last sentence of Book 14 (65.2) evidently 
contains a reference to the Pisonian conspiracy but is controversial: see Syme (1958: 745) and 
Griffin (1984: 85). On the basis thereof Nipperdey (1908: 267) nevertheless suggested, and 
Graf (1931: 102) agreed, that the conspiracy stretched back at least as far as A.D. 63; but we 
do not need such precision to assent to Graf’s general view that “Bewusst wird hier das 
chronologische Zuriickgreifen verschleiert, um auch die Einheit der Zeit im Ablaufe des 
Dramas zu wahren.” Cf. also Tresch (1965: 172). 

6 Graf (1931: 101-5) consistently analyzes Tacitus’ account in terms of “das Drama der 
pisonischen Verschwérung” and offers a “schematische Ueberblick” of its “dramatischen 
Aufbau”: chaps. 48-53, “Vorgeschichte”; 54-58, “Entdeckung”; 59-71, “Unterdriickung 
der Verschworung. Katastrophe ihrer Haupter”; 72-74, “Ausklang, Dank an die Gotter.” 
Chapters 48-50 in particular have been described as “the cast of conspirators” by Morris 
(1969: 221) and as “the cast of characters” by Griffin (1984: 166); and indeed the sketch of 
Piso (48.2—3) and the list of names (49.2~50.3) do recall the expository nature of dramatic 
prologues. On the aptitude of a conspiracy narrative for drama, see e.g. Scanlon (1986) on 
Catiline; also my n. 58. 
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circi uentitabat promptioresque aditus erant laetitia spectaculi. ordinem 2 
insidiis composuerant, ut Lateranus, quasi subsidium rei familiari oraret, 
deprecabundus et genibus principis accidens prosterneret incautum premeret- 
que, animi ualidus et corpore ingens; tum iacentem et impeditum tribuni et 
centuriones et ceterorum ut quisque audentiae habuisset, adcurrerent tru- 
cidarentque, primas sibi partes expostulante Scaeuino, qui pugionem templo 
Salutis . . . siue (ut alii tradidere) Fortunae Ferentino in oppido detraxerat 
gestabatque uelut magno operi sacrum. 


At last they decided to follow through their proposals on the day of the circus 
games celebrated for Ceres, because Caesar, rare to emerge and shut in his 
house or gardens, habitually came to the entertainments of the circus and 
there was readier access in his enjoyment of the show. They had agreed the 2 
procedure for the ambush: as if begging support for his patrimony, Lateranus, 
entreating and falling at the princeps’ knees, would floor him when off guard 
and pin him down (being strong of nerve and mighty in physique); then the 
tribunes, centurions, and others in order of daring would rush up and butcher 
him as he lay trapped—with the leading role being demanded for himself by 
Scaevinus, who had removed a dagger from a temple of Salus . . . or {as others 
have recounted) of Fortuna in the town of Ferentinum and carried it about as if 
consecrated for some great task. 


First, Plautius Lateranus, the consul designate (cf. 49.3), is to impede 
Nero; then Flavius Scaevinus, a senator (cf. 49.4), demands the leading role 
in actually killing him. The phrase primas . . . partes at 53.2 is of course a 
technical theatrical expression, which indicates that Scaevinus sees himself 
and (by implication) his collaborators too as acting in a drama.” Now 
normally it was regarded as disgraceful if senators actually performed on 
the stage;® but Nero, characteristically, had done everything in his power to 
encourage such people to perform. Juvenal devotes a scathing paragraph of 
his eighth satire to the topic (183-210), and Tacitus himself has already 
described how in A.D. 59 the emperor had compelled impoverished mem- 
bers of noble families to perform on stage (14.14.3). For the Youth Games 
that same year, says Tacitus, “names were submitted on all sides: neither 
nobility nor age nor political offices were an impediment to performing the 
routine of a Greek or Latin actor, even down to effeminate gestures and 
songs” (14.15.1). At the climax of the performance, Tacitus adds, “the 
man himself took the stage last” (“postremus ipse scaenam incedit,” 


? OLD pars 9b. Since primas . . . partes is the object of a verb of saying (expostulante), it 
is not possible to maintain that the words are not imagined as being Scaevinus’ own (see 
further discussion in the text). Neither Koestermann (1963-68: 4.279) nor Miller (1973) 
comments on the metaphor, presumably regarding it as dead (see further, n. 11). 

8 Cf. especially the senatus consultum of a.p. 19 from Larinum: Levick (1983). 
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14.15.4).9 It is therefore not without irony that Tacitus here in Book 15 
depicts Scaevinus as seeing himself and his colleagues as actors. Evidently 
they too are responding to the emperor’s pressure, except that on this 
occasion there were to be no effeminate gestures and their hope was that 
Nero would once again join in the performance himself—but this time as 
victim. 

Because the conspirators perceive themselves to be acting out roles, we 
may ask what roles it is that they are playing. As the commentators point 
out, the details of Nero’s ambush are modeled on those of the ambush of 
Julius Caesar.!° Lateranus plays the part of Tillius Cimber, who had ap- 
proached Caesar as if to present a petition and then clung on to his toga, 
while Scaevinus plays the part of Casca, who had struck the first blow.!! 
Nero, the last of the Julian line, is to play the part of Julius Caesar himself, 
his own ancestor. Even the venue chosen for the ambush perhaps supports 
the notion of a play. We know that the Festival of Ceres, which was cele- 
brated between 12 and 19 April, was the occasion of /udi scaenici or 
theatrical shows on all except its last day, when, as is clear from our text, 
circus games were held instead. ?2 It is as though the conspirators intended 
that spectators should not after all be deprived of a ludus scaenicus on the 
final day: namely, the reenactment of the murder of Julius Caesar, which 
itself had been staged in a place with theatrical connections. !3 

Plays at Rome were traditionally occasions for both actors and audience 
to make political points. Cicero mentioned the theater as one of the key 
locations where “the judgment and wishes of the Roman people about 
public affairs can be most clearly expressed.” !4 His letters to Atticus reveal 
that in April of 44 B.c., shortly after the murder of Julius Caesar, actors 
were alluding to the event in their performances and eliciting a favorable 


9 Trimalchio’s entrance at his own dinner party is similarly staged: see Petr. 32.1 with 
Sandy (1974: 331). 

10 See e.g. Koestermann (1963-68: 4.279) or Miller (1973: 105). There are also sim- 
ilarities with Caligula’s assassination: see, e.g., Jos. A.J. 19.70-95; also see nn. 11, 47. 

11 See, e.g., Suet. Diu. Iul. 82.1-2, who himself uses the phrase primas partes susceperat 
to describe Cimber’s role. My point about Tacitus’ phrase, however, is that his context 
activates and sustains the metaphor—which he may of course have borrowed from some 
earlier version: cf. App. B.C. 2.146 6 dijpos ota xood¢ (“the crowd like a chorus,” again of 
Caesar’s muder); Suet. Gai. 56.2, “cum placuisset Palatinis ludis spectaculo egressum meridie 
aderedi, primas sibi partes Cassius Chaerea [see n. 34] . . . depoposcit.” 

12 See Tac. Hist. 2.55.1 with Chilver (1979: 217), Courtney (1980: 584) on Juv. 14.262; 
also J. G. Frazer (1929: 262-63) on Ov. Fasti 4.393. 

13 Namely, the curia Pompeii adjoining Pompey’s theater, where a spectacle was taking 
place to celebrate a festival (cf., e.g., App. B.C. 2.115). For the potential of the circus for 
various forms of staged display, see Coleman (1990: 52); for Iudi scaentci in general, André 
(1975). Cf. Jos. A.j. 19.92, tugavvoxtovias Gyav medxettaL. 

14 Sest. 106; cf. 115 and 118. 
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reaction from their audiences.}5 Out of many subsequent examples!® we 
may recall Suetonius’ story about an actor in the reign of Nero who recited 
the line “Goodbye, father; goodbye, mother,” with accompanying gestures 
of drinking and swimming, as if to remind his audience of the popular 
belief that Nero had poisoned Claudius and attempted to drown Agrippina 
(Nero 39.3). Similarly we are told by Dio (61.20.3—4) and Tacitus himself 
(16.5.1) that Nero packed audiences with soldiers to make sure that the 
crowd’s supposedly spontaneous reaction to him would be suitably enthu- 
siastic. What the conspirators in A.D. 65 are planning is that on 19 April a 
section of the spectators, consisting of themselves, should become actors in 
a drama which itself constitutes its own political point: its climax is not to 
act a scene of murder but actually to carry it out. 

Such a proposed blending of the real and the dramatic would have struck 
a chord with Tacitus’ readers in the early second century A.D. His older 
contemporary Plutarch, for example, described in his Life of Crassus how 
the Parthians celebrated their victory at the battle of Carrhae. An actor was 
reciting scenes from Euripides’ Bacchae when suddenly someone produced 
the head of the Roman general, Crassus himself, which then became a stage 
prop for a performance in which the dismemberment of Pentheus had 
unexpectedly acquired a real-life dimension (33.2—4).17 Indeed it has been 
suggested that Nero himself reenacted a scene from the Bacchae when, as 
Suetonius and Dio allege, he inspected his mother’s corpse;!8 but, whether 
or not this was the case, less heroic blendings of the real and the dramatic 
were a feature of Nero’s reign. Dio tells us that the elaborate plan for 
murdering Agrippina was a restaging of a scene with a collapsible boat that 
had been put on in the theater (62.12.2);!9 and we know that it is Nero’s 
reign that provides the earliest and some of the most significant evidence 
for those “fatal charades” in which criminals and other social outcasts 
were punished by being condemned to die in a manner that reenacted a 
scene from mythology or, more rarely, history.2° We also know that during 


15 Cic. Att. 14.2(356).1, 14.3(357).2. 

16 For which see MacMullen (1966: 171-72 and 339-41), Cameron (1976: 157-92), 
and K. Hopkins (1983: 14-20); also Nisbet and Hubbard (1970: 248) on Hor. Odes 1.20.3. 

17 On the whole subject of drama and its varying interaction with “life,” see the superb 
pages of Garton (1972: 23-40); also Goffman (1974), Rudd (1976: 168ff.), and Taplin 
(1986: 164), and my discussion later in the text with nn. 60 and 74. 

18 Suet. Nero 34.4, Dio 61.14.2: see Baldwin (1979). See Hind (1972: esp. 208) for the 
further suggestion that Agrippina dramatized her own murder, as does Gaius’ wife at Jos. A.J. 
19.199 (axl teheboer tod S0auatoc ob én adtoic cuvéBecav). 

19 Tacitus’ account of this episode is interestingly analyzed in dramatic terms by Dawson 
(1968: esp. 261-63, 266-67); it has also been suggested that Nero dramatized the murder of 
his stepson Rufrius Crispinus (Suet. Nero 35.5): see R. Frazer (1966). On the theatricality of 
Nero’s reign in general, see e.g. Dupont (1985: 430ff.). 

20 See Coleman (1990: 60-73, esp. 70). One of the Pisonian conspirators sees Nero’s 
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Nero’s reign there were actualizations of the mythological stories that were 
performed in pantomime, “In one,” says Suetonius (Nero 12.2), “a bull 
mounted Pasiphae, who was concealed in a wooden model of a heifer”; in 
another, Icarus’ wings fail him and he crashes to the ground, “spattering 
the emperor with his blood.” In such performances, as has been remarked, 
the principle “lay in the search for an ambiguity between the imaginary 
and the real. This is shown in startling fashion by the trait which consists in 
making the actor whose very essence is to represent perish in flesh and 
blood. What is found here [is] not represented but ‘reified.’”21 Thus the 
conspirators’ proposal to restage the murder of Caesar, with Nero as the 
real victim, is an archetypal product of the reign of Nero and not unlike 
what the emperor himself had planned for his own mother. 


lil 


Yet the conspirators’ proposal is never realized because the details of the 
plot are betrayed by the same Scaevinus who had demanded the leading 
role in the murder. Tacitus describes the scene at 54.1—4: 


Sed mirum quam inter diuersi generis, ordinis, aetatis, sexus, dites, pauperes 
taciturnitate omnia cohibita sint, donec proditio coepit e domo Scaeuini. qui 
pridie insidiarum multo sermone cum Antonio Natale, dein regressus domum 
testamentum obsignauit, promptum uagina pugionem (de quo supra rettuli) 
uetustate obtusum increpans, asperari saxo et in mucronem ardescere iussit 
eamque curam liberto Milicho mandauit. simul adfluentius solito conuiuium 2 
initum, seruorum carissimi libertate et alii pecunia donati; atque ipse maestus 

et magnae cogitationis manifestus erat, quamuis laetitiam uagis sermonibus 
insimularet. postremo uolneribus ligamenta quibusque sistitur sanguis parare 3 
eundem Milichum monet, siue gnarum coniurationis et illuc usque fidum seu 
nescium et tunc primum arreptis suspicionibus (ut plerique tradidere). nam 4 
cum secum seruilis animus praemia perfidiae reputanit simulque immensa 
pecunia et potentia obuersabantur, cessit fas et salus patroni et acceptae 
libertatis memoria. etenim uxoris quoque consilium adsumpserat, muliebre 
ac deterius: quippe ultro metum intentabat, multosque astitisse libertos ac 
seruos, qui eadem uiderint; nihil profuturum unius silentium, at praemia 
penes unum fore qui indicio praeuenisset. 


But it is amazing how among people of different background, rank, age and 
sex, rich and poor, everything was contained in silence until treachery started 








projected death as a punishment for his treasonable government (51.3, “prouisum quonam 


modo poenas euersae rei publicae daret”). 
21 Auguet (1972: 103). 
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from the house of Scaevinus. On the day before the ambush, after a long 
conversation with Antonius Natalis, he then returned home and sealed his 
will; getting his dagger (about which I spoke above) ready from its sheath, and 
complaining that it was blunt with age, he ordered it to be whetted on a stone 
and sparking to a point, and that he entrusted to the concern of Milichus, a 
freedman. At the same time an unusually sumptuous banquet was embarked 2 
upon, and the dearest of his slaves were presented with their freedom and 
others with money; as for the man himself, he was despondent and caught in 
the act of great contemplation, although he feigned happiness in random 
conversations. Last of all he warned the same Milichus to prepare ligatures for 3 
wounds and the things by which bleeding is stopped, the man being either 
aware of the conspiracy and trustworthy up to that point or else ignorant and 
only then seizing on suspicions for the first time (as many have recounted). For 4 
when his slave’s mind reflected on the prizes of perfidy, and at the same time 
untold money and power were confronting him, obligation and his patron’s 
well-being and the memory of his gift of freedom all receded. In fact from his 
wife too he had accepted advice, womanly and baser: for voluntarily she 
brandished terror, saying that many freedmen and slaves had stood by, wit- 
nessing the same events; no advantage would come from one man’s silence, 
but the prizes would go to the one man whose information achieved priority. 


This version of the discovery and betrayal of the conspiracy is found only in 
Tacitus. Our only other source is Plutarch (Moralia 505C—D), who says 
that one of the conspirators spoke cryptically to a passing prisoner who 
unfortunately was able to interpret the message correctly and communica- 
ted his interpretation to Nero. Of these two versions scholars prefer that of 
Tacitus as being more detailed and plausible;22 but precision and the accu- 
mulation of detail are not in themselves guarantees of veracity, as we know, 
and to my mind Tacitus’ version is even less plausible than Plutarch’s. What 
serious conspirator ever behaved like Scaevinus? In his dramatic gestures 
he seems almost to wish death upon himself rather than upon Nero.?3 Yet 
the very implausibility of his behavior reveals that he is less concerned with 
the reality of his task than with playing a role.24 

Consider, for example, how Scaevinus produces the dagger from its 
sheath, complains of its bluntness, and demands that Milichus sharpen it. 
Tacitus appears to be inviting his readers to visualize Scaevinus’ actions, 


22 See, e.g., Miller (1973: 107) or Helmbold (1957: 414 n. a). 

23 Scaevinus’ dinner scene resembles the theatricality of Stoics who are already set on 
killing themselves (see, e.g., my comments in the text with n. 53), and he is aptly described by 
MacMullen (1966: 71) as “the martyr of an exaggerated sense of theater”; for death wishes in 
general, see Rutherford (1989: 216 and n. 108). Whether Scaevinus’ tourniquets etc. are seen 
as a wise precaution or a subconscious anticipation of failure will no doubt depend on one’s 
point of view. 

74 Walker (1952: 135) rightly refers in passing to Scaevinus’ “theatrical preparations.” 
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and especially his testing of the blade;25 we are invited to hear Scaevinus’ 
complaints and commands: it is as if the whole performance were being 
staged. Indeed the dagger itself plays a role in the text analogous to that 
played by similarly dangerous or fatal stage properties in actual dramas. 
One of the most famous examples is the sword in Sophocles’ Ajax, to the 
sharpening of which Ajax at one point actually alludes (819—20).2¢ And 
just as the sword recurs significantly throughout the play, so does 
Scaevinus’ dagger in Tacitus’ account: it is removed from the temple at 
53.2, it is taken and shown to Nero by the treacherous freedman at 55.1, 
Scaevinus himself is confronted with it by Nero at 55.2, and it reappears 
for the last time in the final scene of the book (74.2).27 

Tacitus’ text suggests drama on another level too. In his first sentence at 
54.1, he alludes to the diversity of the conspirators in very similar terms to 
those he had used when introducing his account of the conspiracy at 48.1 
(see the previous quotation). The repetition has an articulating function, 
as often in classical texts, and here serves to separate one part or “act” from 
another at precisely the moment when the conspiracy is about to be be- 
trayed: that is, at the moment of reversal or peripeteia.?® Thus Tacitus’ 
manner of writing at this point suggests the composition of a dramatic text, 
such as that which Cicero urged upon his friend Lucceius. And indeed it 
may be relevant to note that it is in the drama of Seneca that we find the only 
parallels for Tacitus’ phrases cessit fas and metum intentabat.*° 

Tacitus is encouraging the notion of a play, and in particular is depicting 
Scaevinus in acting terms, because he is capitalizing on one of the essentials 
of drama: that it is not real life but pretense. Having perceived the as- 
sassination as a realistic drama, Scaevinus has now become the victim of his 
own perception and, as Tacitus’ text clearly demonstrates, experiences the 


25 The testing foreshadows that of Nero himself moments before his own death (Suet. 
Nero 49.2). 

26 See, e.g., Taplin (1978: 85-88). A blunt knife featured in Encolpius’ pretended suicide 
at Petr. 94,12—95.1, which is described as both a mimica mors and a fabula: see Sandy (1974: 
344). Cf. also Ach. Tat. 3.15.1ff. and 5.7.4¢f. 

27 Quoted in section VIIJ. Compare how Cassius commits suicide with the same dagger he 
had used on Caesar (Plut. Caes. 69.3), and Chaerea dies by the same sword he had used on 
Gaius (Jos. A.J. 19.270—71, where also another assassin makes “a poor exit”). 

28 A break is seen here also by Graf (1931: 103). See my n. 6. 

29 Sen, Medea 900, “fas omne cedat” (spoken by Medea), and Phaedra 727, “mortis 
intentat metum” (spoken by the nurse about Hippolytus), respectively, though for the latter 
cf. also Aun. 3.28.4 “terror omnibus intentabatur.” It is perhaps possible to infer from the 
phrases seruilis animus (which, as subject of a transitive verb, seems unique in Latin) and 
consilium . . . muliebre that the man and wife are seen in terms of stock characters: Milichus’ 
behavior is in fact the opposite of that which his name (“kind”) suggests, a regular device in 
comedy. For such types in Tacitus’ narrative of Claudius, see Dickson (1977); in Livy, see 
Scafuro (1989: 125if.); also see my text with n. 41. 
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greatest difficulty in coming to terms with actually killing Nero.3° Unlike 
the soldier who, when Nero was playing the role of Hercules furens, tried 
to rescue the emperor from his bonds and thereby mistook drama for real 
life,31 Scaevinus’ own dramatics have led him to mistake real life for drama. 
Yet this mistake—or should one say hamartia?—is not restricted to Scae- 
vinus but afflicts the conspiracy in general from the very start. 


IV 


At 48.1 Tacitus says that the conspirators “certatim nomina dederant.” 
Now nomen dare is a technical expression for signing up as a soldier and 
therefore suggests that the conspirators are to be seen, or see themselves, in 
appropriately military terms.32 Yet the expression is qualified by certatim. 
What sort of certamen is this? One possible explanation is that Tacitus is 
alluding to the certamen uirtutum, associated with the idealized past by 
Sallust and now returning to replace the certamen uitiorum that Tacitus has 
hitherto attributed to the principate.23 Yet this explanation seems pre- 
cluded by the motives of the conspirators as given at the end of the same 
sentence: “cum odio Neronis tum fauore in C. Pisonem.” For it soon 
becomes clear that odium Neronis constitutes inadequate grounds for 
participation in the enterprise: at 49.3 both Lucan and Lateranus con- 
tributed utuida odia, but Lucan’s was a personal vendetta (“Lucanum 
propriae causae accendebant”), like that of the affronted Quintianus at 
49.4 (“contumeliam ultum ibat”);34 only of Lateranus could it be said that 
“nulla iniuria sed amor rei publicae sociauit” (see further discussion), 
Similarly favor toward Piso is an unworthy motive, because in the follow- 
ing sketch he is revealed to be mere show (48.2~3, species, explained by 
namque ... sed...) and to have attracted support only because he was 
seen, in Syme’s words, as “an inoffensive Nero” (cf. 48.3, “idque pluribus 
probabatur qui in tanta uitiorum dulcedine summum imperium non re- 
strictum nec perseuerum uolunt”).35 By the end of the sketch, therefore, 
fauor in Pisonem is shown to be not only unworthy as a motive but almost 


3° See esp. 54.2, “ipse maestus et magnae cogitationis manifestus erat, quamuis aetitiam 
uagis sermonibus simularet”: Scaevinus now must actively pretend that which he previously 
took to be real. 

31 Suet. Nero 21.3, Dio 62.10.2. 

32 OLD nomen 21b. 

33 Sall. Cat. 9.2, “ciues cum ciuibus de uirtute certabant”; Walker (1952: 241). Cf. also 
Vell. 26.2, “in qua ciuitate semper uirtutibus certatum erat, certabatur sceleribus.” 

34 The reasons for Quintianus’ affront (“mollitia corporis infamis et a Nerone probroso 
carmine diffamatus”) resemble those of Cassius Chaerea (see n. 11) at Suer. Gai. 56.2, “quem 
Gaius seniorem iam et mollem et effeminatum denotare omni probro consuerat.” 

35 Syme (1958: 575). For the man in general, see Champlin (1989). 
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illogical as the counterpart of odium Neronis, something that the brave and 
independently minded Subrius Flavus alone realized: he wished to kill Piso 
as well as Nero, on the grounds that the former was as much a tragoedus as 
the latter was a citharoedus (65). Hence the conspirators’ certamen seems 
scarcely connected with uirtus and requires another explanation. 

Now certamen is of course the regular word for a competition of actors, 
whose rivalrousness was notorious in Roman times and often spilled over 
into society at large.3¢ Tacitus in Annals 1 refers to “discordia ex certamine 
histrionum” ($4.2), and in Nero’s reign these fracases became so serious 
that they resembled pitched battles (“uelut in proelia”) and the emperor 
was compelled to expel actors from Italy for four years (13.25.4; cf. 
14.21.4).3” But Tacitus’ language suggests that, in the guise of the Pisonian 
conspirators, actors have now returned with a vengeance; and the credibil- 
ity gap between their military pretensions, signaled by nomina dederant, 
and their actors’ behavior, signaled by certatim, is a basic motif, which, as 
we shall see, lies at the heart of Tacitus’ account.38 

As for individual conspirators, we have just noted that Lucan was blaz- 
ing “quod famam carminum eius premebat Nero prohibueratque osten- 
tare” (49.3). The poet linked up with his other colleagues and, as Tacitus 
tells us, “scelera principis et finem adesse imperio deligendumque qui fessis 
rebus succurreret inter se aut inter amicos iaciunt” (50.1). Yet these words 
are a complex condemnation of the conspirators. The phrase inter amicos 
not only constitutes an ominous foreshadowing of the conspiracy’s even- 
tual betrayal in Scaevinus’ house but also suggests that a disproportionate 
amount of energy was spent on words rather than on deeds, a suggestion 
that iaciunt, with its implications of boasting or carelessness or both, 
reinforces. Moreover, the content of these conversations was also flawed: 
the plotters talk blithely about finis imperio without ever mentioning the 
murder of the emperor, which was its essential precondition.3? In thus 
putting the cart before the horse the conspirators reveal a lack of realism, 
which is underlined finally by the language in which they express them- 
selves. Commentators point out that fessis rebus succurreret is an echo of 
Aeneid 11.335 (“consulite in medium et rebus succurrite fessis”) but not 


36 See, e.g., Cameron (1976: 223-24). 

37 Cf. also Philo, Agr. 35 tov éxi oxyvijs dei mdheuov ovyxgotovot, which is likely to 
mean “they [actors] wage perpetual on-stage war.” 

38 It must be admitted that Livy has the same phraseology at 27.46.3 (“certatim nomina 
dantes”) without any suggestion of actors, but in my view Tacitus’ context is once again 
decisive (see n. 11). See further discussion toward the end of this chapter. 

39 It is not until 50.4 that caedes is first mentioned. Even the conspirators’ phrase scelera 
principis is undercut, since in the context it seems to refer only to the personal affronts suffered 
at Nero’s hands by Lucan and Quintianus. Contrast the realistic Epicharis at 51.3, “ornia 
scelera principis orditur.” 
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that Virgil’s line was also echoed by Lucan himself in his own poem on the 
civil war (“quemnam Romanis deceat succurrere rebus,” 8.278).4° The 
plotters are all show and bravado, so intent on quoting the outlawed poetry 
of one of them, complete with its Virgilian allusion, that they entirely omit 
to mention the reason why the conspiracy itself exists. 

A little later we are told that militares manus were enlisted in the plot and 
that “summum robur in Faenio Rufo praefecto uidebatur” (50.3). Yet 
ominous signs are detectable here too. Rufus only “seemed” (uidebatur) to 
be the summum robur, and his allegiance rested only on “his own frequent 
assurances” (“crebro ipsius sermone”). We must remember that the miles 
gloriosus was one of the standard characters in Roman comedy, as Cicero 
said: “it is also disfiguring to pontificate about oneself, especially falsely, 
and to play the miles gloriosus to the derision of one’s audience” (De 
offictis 1.137). The appearance of such an incongruous figure in this trag- 
edy marks trouble,*! and Rufus, unfortunately for his fellow conspirators, 
will in due course play his part only too well (to be discussed shortly); but 
for the moment his joining the plot was decisive, as Tacitus explains at 
50.4: “igitur . .. promptius iam de tempore ac loco caedis agitabant.” Yet 
the comparative expression promptius iam, when seen in the light of the 
conversation at 50.1, quoted previously, suggests that there has been a lack 
of real activity hitherto. And indeed little seems to have changed two 
sentences later, where, despite the addition of Rufus, the conspirators are 
again hesitating and delaying (“cunctantibus prolatantibusque spem ac 
metum,” 51.1).42 

Weary of this delay (lentitudinis, 51.1), a woman called Epicharis 
decided to intervene with an initiative of her own. She is described by 
Tacitus here as without any previous concern for res honestae, and later as a 
libertina mulier (57.2); we are told by Polyaenus (8.62) that she was the 
mistress of Annaeus Mela, Seneca’s brother and the father of Lucan, and a 
prostitute. Whether she was in fact a real-life actress, as this evidence and 
her name perhaps suggest,43 is unknown; but, however that may be, she 
becomes a genuine conspirator and thus distinguishes herself from the 


40 The former line is spoken by King Latinus when urging an end to the fighting; the latter 
by Pompey. 

41 For the combination of comic and tragic in the same narrative, see Pelling (1988: 21); 
for characters, see my n. 29. 

42 Hesitation and delay are motifs of the Catilinarian conspiracy too: see Sall. Cat. 43.3, 
Plut. Cic. 14.1, 16.1, and 17.5 with Moles (1988: 164-66). Also of that against Gaius (Jos. 
A.J. 19.7083). 

*3 An actress with the stage name Eucharis is recorded on an inscription: see Garton 
(1972: 162 and 251 no. 83). For Epicharis in general, see Corsi Zoli (1972: esp. 334). 
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others, who are merely acting out roles. She teams up with a sea captain 
called Volusius Proculus in an effort at putting the conspiracy on the kind of 
military basis that hitherto it has conspicuously lacked: “accingeretur 
modo nauare operam et militum acerrimos ducere in partes, ac digna 
praemia exspectaret” (51.3). Thus Epicharis’ intervention indicates that 
she is the exact counterpart of Milichus’ wife (see 54.4, quoted earlier);44 
but Proculus shares the characteristics of Milichus himself. Just as the latter 
is typified by ingratitude and motivated by greed, so Proculus thinks him- 
self the victim of Nero’s ingratitude and is also motivated by greed (51.2). 
Hence the interaction of each couple produces one of the “mirroring 
effects” so typical of ancient drama.45 

Overcome by his greed, Proculus denounces Epicharis to Nero, who 
holds her on suspicion (51.4). Her arrest terrifies the other conspirators 
and appears to goad them into action (“placitum maturare caedem,” 
52.1); but once again there is delay, caused this time by the excuses of Piso 
himself: “melius apud urbem . . . in publico patraturos quod pro re pub- 
lica suscepissent.” But of course the man’s elegant alliteration and polyp- 
toton cannot disguise the hollowness of his protestation: in reality, as we 
have seen, the conspirators are largely motivated by private vendettas, and 
it was Lateranus, not Piso, who alone had any concern for the res publica. 
As Tacitus proceeds to tell us, Piso’s true motive for procrastinating was a 
secret fear that his rival L, Silanus, nobler and more distinguished than 
himself,46 would become emperor (52.2). Besides, in the opinion of many, 
Piso was also afraid that the consul Vestinus, who was not a conspirator, 
might restore libertas or choose someone else to head the res publica 
(52.3). Hence Piso’s own supporters will later urge him in vain to individ- 
ual action when, in a passage heavy with dramatic irony, they base their 
appeals on his embrace of the res publica and his support for libertas 
(“quanto laudabilius periturum, dum amplectitur rem publicam, dum au- 
xilia libertati inuocat!” 59.3). Not without reason was Piso dismissed as a 
role player by the brave tribune Subrius Flavus.47 


44So0 too Graf (1931: 102), Koestermann (1963-68: 4.275) remarks on the “dra- 
matischer Kraft” of Epicharis’ appeal. 

45 On which see Taplin (1978: 122-39). Corsi Zoli (1972: 333) remarks of Epicharis that 
“La sua figura non sembra reale, ma inventata . . . da un drammaturgo . . . Epicharis siden- 
tifica con la tragedia.” 

46 With 52.2, “eximia nobilitate . . .ad omnem claritudinem sublatus” (of Silanus), com- 
pare 48.2 “paterna nobilitate . . . claro apud uulgum rumore erat” (of Piso). 

47 It is worth recalling at this point that /ibertas was the watchword of the Caesarian 
tyrannicides (Weinstock 1971: 142), as David West has reminded me. Cf. also Jos. A.J 19.54 
and 186 (of Gaius’ assassination). 
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Scaevinus for his part was deprived of the leading role he coveted, as we 
have seen, but it is nevertheless clear that, when confronted by Nero, he 
slips into another role with surprisingly accomplished ease (55.2—4): 


is raptus per milites et defensionem orsus, ferrum, cuius argueretur, olim 
religione patria cultum et in cubiculo habitum ac fraude liberti subreptum 
respondit; tabulas testamenti saepius a se et incustodita dierum obseruatione 
signatas; pecunias et libertates seruis et ante dono datas, se ideo tunc largius 
quia tenui iam re familiari et instantibus creditoribus testamento diffideret; 
enimuero liberales semper epulas struxisse: egisse enim uitam amoenam et 3 
duris iudicibus parum probatam. fomenta uolneribus nullo iussu suo sed, 
quia cetera palam uana obiecisset, adiungere crimen cuius se pariter indicem 

et testem faceret. adicit dictis constantiam: incusat ultro intestabilem et con- 4 
sceleratum, tanta uocis ac uultus securitate ut labaret indicium, nisi Milichum 
uxor admonuisset Antonium Natalem multa cum Scaeuino ac secreta con- 
locutum et esse utrosque C. Pisonis intimos. 


Seized by soldiers, he began his defense by responding that the allegedly 
incriminating weapon had been venerated for a long time as a pious heirloom 
and kept in his bedroom and seized secretly by the deception of his freedman; 
the pages of his will he had sealed often enough and without any vigilant 
observation of the days in question; money and freedom had been given to 
slaves as presents previously too, but more generously now for the simple 
reason that, with his patrimony already reduced and creditors on his heels, he 
distrusted his will; in fact he had always set up lavish banquets: for heled an 3 
idyllic life, scarcely approved of by hard judges; there had been no compresses 
for wounds by any order of his, but, because the other accusations had been 
plainly groundless, the man was appending a charge of which he could make 
himself both informer and witness. Adding resolution to his words, he in his 4 
turn accused the man of being an infamous criminal, doing so with such 
nonchalance of delivery and demeanor that Milichus’ information was on the 
point of collapsing, had not his wife reminded him that Antonius Natalis had 
held a long and private conversation with Scaevinus and that they were both 
intimates of C. Piso. 


This is superb acting on Scaevinus’ part,*8 as is underlined by the signpost- 
ing references to his wox and uultus, words that Cicero combines to de- 


48 duris iudicibus in particular is cleverly designed to appeal co the dissolute side of Nero’s 
character. 
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scribe a convincing imitative performance.4? And Scaevinus’ performance 
almost pays off, except that Milichus’ wife once more intervenes. 

The fact that Scaevinus continues to act after his arrest produces in the 
reader a different response from his previous behavior. The man whose 
injudicious role playing had led to the detection of the conspiracy is now, 
when confronted by Nero, able to capitalize on that same histrionic pro- 
clivity and so compel our admiration. What before was a culpable failing is 
transformed into heroism by the reversal of circumstance. The tragedy is 
that the heroism has come too late and that Scaevinus’ eventual death, 
despite its bravery (70.2), was both avoidable and futile. This is a familiar 
Tacitean theme.5° 

Another death is that of Lucan, by suicide. Though he has earlier be- 
trayed his own mother as well as others (56.4, 58.1), his blood is now 
pouring forth and his limbs are chilling (70.1); nevertheless, says Tacitus, 
“recordatus carmen a se compositum, quo uolneratum militem per eius- 
modi mortis imaginem obisse tradiderat, uersus ipsos rettulit, eaque illi 
suprema uox fuit.” Lucan’s final appearance thus resembles his first, noted 
already: seeing himself in the role of a soldier, he recited his own poetry— 
with the Virgilian allusion this time supplied by Tacitus himself (cf. Aeneid 
2.369, “plurima mortis imago”).5! At the other end of the scale is Rufus, 
the miles gloriosus. Before being found out himself, Rufus “behaved hide- 
ously toward his partners to convince people of his own ignorance” (58.2); 
and when he is finally detected, he is portrayed as able neither to speak nor 
to remain silent: with a marvelous irony, this former boaster can only 
stammer (66.2), and he dies a cowardly death (68.1). 

Yet none of these deaths can compare with that of Seneca, Lucan’s uncle, 
which Tacitus describes at great length (60.2-65). Although Seneca had 
evidently had no part in the plot, Nero’s private hatred of him (cf. 64.1, 
“proprio odio”) reflects that which many of the genuine conspirators felt 
for Nero. Taking advantage of the conspiracy’s aftermath to pressure the 
man into suicide, Nero learns with dismay that the great philosopher is 
showing no signs of fear or sadness at all (61.2). He therefore issues an 
explicit order, and Seneca at length poisons himself. Tacitus’ typically 
periphrastic description of the hemlock (“uenenum quo damnati publico 


49 De or. 2.242, though the words are also combined elsewhere: see Heubner (1972: 138) 
on Tac. Hist. 3.58.3. 

50 Especially with reference to the Stoics: see Walker (1952: 229-32). 

51 Whether Tacitus’ Virgilian supplement is malicious is perhaps a matter of judgment, 
certainly there seems to be grim humor at the end of the following sentence: “mox reliqui 
coniuratorum periere, nullo facto dictone memorando” (70.2). There is an analogy to Virgil’s 
phrase also at Thuc. 3.81.5, as e.g. Koestermann (1963-68: 4.320) points out. 
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Atheniensium iudicio exstinguerentur,” 64.3) prompts us to think of the 
account of Socrates’ death in Plato’s Phaedo (116A, 117A—C, 118A),52 the 
parallels with which, perhaps more numerous and detailed than Tacitean 
commentaries suggest, clearly indicate the extent to which Seneca’s suicide 
is to be seen as a role-playing performance.53 “The Murder of Julius 
Caesar” is replaced by “The Execution of Socrates,” and the guilty but 
ineffectual conspirators are entirely upstaged by the innocent but success- 
ful Seneca. With his final gesture a libation to luppiter Liberator (64.4), 
Seneca, though the victim of Nero, has chosen a manner of dying that 
might have been envied by the emperor himself, whose own reputed last 
words were: “Qualis artifex pereo!”54 It was the only form of revenge to 
which Seneca, like Petronius in his later parody (16.19.2—3), could 
resort.5> 

Seneca’s elaborate imitation of Socrates is only the most flamboyant of 
the series of public deaths that punctuate the latter sections of Tacitus’ 
account. It is therefore at the opposite extreme from the death of Epicharis, 
which is described earlier at 57.1—2. Nero, anxious to acquire more infor- 
mation about the plot, remembers that he has detained Epicharis in 
custody and orders her to be tortured. But on the first day neither beatings 
nor burnings can move her; the next day’s events are described by Tacitus as 
follows: 


cum ad eosdem cruciatus retraheretur gestamine sellae (nam dissolutis mem- 
bris insistere nequibat), uinclo fasciae, quam pectori detraxerat, in modum 
laquei ad arcum sellae restricto indidit ceruicem et corporis pondere conisa 
tenuem iam spiritum expressit, clariore exemplo libertina mulier in tanta 
necessitate alienos ac prope ignotos protegendo, cum ingenui et uiri et equites 
Romani senatoresque intacti tormentis carissima suorum quisque pignorum 
proderent. 


52 For similar prompting elsewhere by Tacitus see above, pp. 74 and 89f.; also Woodman 
(1992). 

53 Most scholars accept this, using such words as “histrionic” or “theatrical” to describe 
Seneca’s performance: see, e.g., Alexander (1952: 348), Koestermann (1963-68: 4.307), 
Morris (1969: 236, 240, 242), R. Martin (1981: 184). The suicide of Cato Uticensis had 
already provided a model for Seneca’s imitation of Socrates: see, e.g., Déring (1979: 39). And 
Socrates’ own trial and its consequences had been portrayed in theatrical terms by Plato in 
their turn (Crito 45E), as E. E. Pender has pointed out to me. 

34 Suet. Nero 49.1 (cf. OLD artifex 5), Dio 63.29.2. The latter has already (63.28.4—5) 
prepared for Nero’s death scene with elaborately dramatic language: “That was the drama 
{SeGpya) that Fate now prepared for him, in order that he should no longer play the roles 
{ixoxgivytat] of other matricides and beggars but only his own [Eautov] at last, and he now 
repented of his past deeds of outrage, asif he could undo any of them. Such was the tragic part 
that Nero now played (to.atta étpaymder}” (Loeb translation, slightly adapted). 

55 For Petronius, see e.g. Syme (1958: 538). 
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When she was being dragged back to the same tortures in a portable chair (for 
she was unable to stand on her wracked limbs), having attached the fastener of 
her brassiere, which she had dragged from her bosom, to the roof of the chair 
to form a noose, she inserted her neck and, relying on the weight of her body, 
expelled her now faint breath, a more brilliant example being provided by a 
woman at such an extremity—and a freedwoman too—in her defense of 
others who were neither relatives nor scarcely acquaintances, when freeborn 
men untouched by torture—Roman knights and senators—were each de- 
nouncing the dearest ones of their own relations. 


This scene combines eroticism with the partiality for torture and suicide 
that is associated with Seneca’s own drama.5¢ Yet Epicharis’ actual suicide 
takes place within the confines of the portable chair. Although Tacitus’ 
readers are offered, by means of the accumulated detail, a privileged 
glimpse of the scene,5” the woman herself is observed by no spectator and 
makes no dramatic speech. She dies without histrionics and without be- 
traying anyone else—to the very end providing a contrast with the role 
playing of her fellow conspirators.58 


VI 


Nero perhaps took the cue for his famous last words from Augustus him- 
self, who on his deathbed is said to have asked his friends whether he had 
given a good performance in “the farce of life” (mimum uitae).59 Yet 
describing individuals in terms of actors, and their actions in terms of 
acting, is acommon motif in Greek and Latin literature:®° Marcus Aurelius 
maintained that “the whole court of Hadrian and the whole court of 


56 For torture, see e.g. Sen. Phaedra 882-85 “uerbere ac uinclis anus / altrixque prodet 
quidquid haec fari abnuit. / uincite ferro. uerberum uis extrahat / secreta mentis.” For sui- 
cide, especially as “the ultimate guarantor of human liberty,” see CHCL 2.523. Interestingly, 
Tacitus’ description of Epicharis’ death (“tenuem iam spiritum expressit”) is paralleled at Sen. 
Oed. 344, “animamque fessus uix reluctantem exprimit” (though the subject there is a bull). 
For the hanging motif in novels, see Petr. 94.8-11, Apul. Met. 1.16. Eroticism featured in 
“fatal charades” (Auguet 1972: 102; Coleman 1990: 63-64) but was common in mime: see, 
e.g., Sandy (1974: 339-40). 

57 Interior scenes are a feature of Senecan drama: see Phaedra 384ff., 863ff., Thy. 901ff., 
Herc. Fur. 999€. 

58 The theatrical possibilities of Epicharis’ story (also see nn. 44—45) were realized in 1902 
by Giovanni di Simone in a verse tragedy: see Corsi Zoli (1972: 339). 

59 Suet. Aug. 99.1. 

60 See, e.g., Curtius (1951: 138), Christian (1987: 9-29), Bain (1987: 208-22) and 
(1988: 7~14), Powell (1988: 109, 235, and 242—43) on Cic. Senec. 5,64, 70. The motif seems 
especially common in Petronius and other novelists: see, e.g., Sandy (1974) and Bartsch 
(1989: 127-34). 
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Antoninus and the whole court of Philip, Alexander, Croesus . . . were all 
just the same, except that different actors played the parts” (10.27).°! It is 
also the case that historical writing is often said to have affinities with 
drama through so-called tragic history:62 scholars have suggested various 
dramatic elements in Tacitus’ Annals,©3 while studies of Plutarchean biog- 
raphy have done much to draw attention to the influence of tragedy on his 
Lives.*4 

We have seen that Tacitus’ consistently dramatic writing of the Pisonian 
conspiracy, with its vivid scenes and reversals, is combined at the appropri- 
ate moments with the acting motif. Plutarch’s technique is evidently some- 
times similar;®> but whereas Plutarch provides such authorial directions as 
“like a tragedy” or “the drama is complete,”®® explicit references of this 
type are absent from Tacitus’ account, encouraging the reader’s belief that 
the dramatic perception is the conspirators’ own rather than the author’s. 

Certain types of assassin have perhaps always been inclined to dramatize 
their activities,®” but it is presumably no accident that in Tacitus’ text it is 
the assassins of Nero whose dramatics are portrayed.¢8 For Nero not only 
presided over productions whose essence was “an ambiguity between the 
imaginary and the real” (as already discussed), but of course also per- 
formed on stage himself. Ironically, in a society where the emperor was 
expected to provide examples of behavior for his citizens,©? the conspira- 


61 Quoted by Rutherford (1989: 166). 

62 There ts a vast bibliography on this subject, though ] myself doubt whether “tragic 
history” existed as a distinct form of historiography: see Woodman (1988: 116 n. 151). 
Rather different are cases where a historian is thought to have written with an actual drama in 
mind, as Livy in the case of Lucretia: see Ogilvie (1965: 219). Since tragedies were not only 
staged but also merely recited from the first century B.c. onward (cf. CHCL 2.519—20), they 
were thus brought closer to historical narratives, which might also be recited. 

63 For example, Everts (1926), Mendell (1935: 3-53), Betensky (1978), Leeman (1985: 
305-15). 

64 See De Lacy (1952), Mossman (1988), and Pelling (1988: 21) and (1989: 272-74). 

65 See De Lacy (1952: 168) and esp. Mossman (1988: 88, 91-92). So too Heliodorus, for 
example, “not only makes liberal use of theatrical vocabulary but also presents each large- 
scale spectacle with a view to the crises and climaxes of such fi.e., staged] plays” (Bartsch 
1989: 129, in a chapter entitled “Descriptions of spectacles: The reader as audience, the 
author as playwright”; see also her p. 140). 

6 Plut. Ages. 23.6 and Demet. 53.10, with Pelling (1989: 273) and (1988: 21, 117), 
respectively. 

6? See, e.g., Cooper (1984: 7), “The spectacular aspects of assassination, . . . the symbolic 
toppling of a crowned head are of immense importance to the perpetrator. He needs a 
platform. . .. Without an adequate audience his act is robbed of its power. . .. Where the 
killing takes place in public, it may be assumed that a major component of the operation is the 
involvement of the largest possible audience” (my italics). See also MacMullen (1966: 70). 

68 J am not of course suggesting that Tacitus’ use of dramatic metaphors is restricted to the 
conspiracy narrative: see, e.g., Boesche (1987: 207—9); and my n. 75. 

69 See Woodman (1977: 245) on Vell. 126.5. 
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tors’ behavior reflects that of Nero only too accurately. This is precisely the 
point of Juvenal’s sententia in his eighth satire (198-99): “res haut mira 
tamen citharoedo principe mimus / nobilis.” Yet when Juvenal soon pro- 
ceeds to a catalog of Nero’s crimes, which has as its climax the emperor’s 
performances on stage (211-30, esp. 220—21), we can see that the percep- 
tion of Nero as an actor could eclipse all other aspects of the emperor.7° So 
too Dio gives to the insurgent Julius Vindex a speech in which he quickly 
passes over Nero’s murders and instead spends an apparently dispropor- 
tionate amount of time on his dramatic performances (63.22.3—6); even 
the innocent Seneca, as we have seen, chose actually to die in a manner 
calculated to infuriate the theatrical Nero; and after Nero’s own death it 
was an impostor’s ability to sing that persuaded people that he was 
genuine.’! 

This, then, was a perception of Nero that is was natural to entertain— 
and it is entertained, inevitably and fatefully, by the Pisonian conspirators. 
When they urge decisiveness upon their nominal leader, they use these 
words (59.2): 


nihil aduersum haec Neroni prouisum. etiam fortes uiros subitis terreri, 
nedum ille scaenicus, Tigellino scilicet cum paelicibus suis comitante, arma 
contra cieret. 


No contrary provisions had been made by Nero. Even brave men were ter- 
tified by sudden events; still less would that role player, accompanied natu- 
rally by Tigellinus and his concubines, stir up arms against them. 


Encouraged no doubt by the conventional antithesis between acting and 
soldiering that existed in the ancient world,72 and mesmerized by the role 
playing that Nero both practiced himself and pressured others into accept- 
ing, the conspirators cannot see him in any other light and imagine them- 
selves as engaging with him in a great dramatic enterprise on the occasion 
of a public spectacle.73 Ironically, however, it is their own circumstances, 
rather than Nero’s, to which the antithesis between acting and soldiering 
applies. They have been led by their own dramatics to the tragic confusion 


70 Juvenal’s climax worries Courtney (1980: 383) in his introduction to the satire; Braund 
(1988: 119) regards it as humorous. Both scholars think that Juvenal’s point is the same as 
Flavus’ at 15.67.2, on which see my subsequent discussion. Cf. also Plin. Pan. 46.4, “scaenici 
imperatoris.” 

71 Cf. Tac. Hist. 2.8.1, “citharae et cantus peritus, unde illi super similtudinem oris pro- 
pior ad fallendum fides.” 

72 CE, Plut. Enum. 2.1, Otho 5.5. Actors were traditionally prevented from serving in the 
Roman army (Liv. 7.2.12 [cf. 3, “ludi quoque scaenici, noua res bellicoso populo”], Val. Max. 
2.4.4), 

73 Iris clear from 65, where Subrius Flavus’ point about Piso depends upon the conspira- 
tors’ view of Nero as citharoedus, that this was their consistent view and was not adopted 
simply for persuasive purposes at 59.2 only. 
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of drama with reality, and hence with the military action that a conspiracy 
demands. For they, after all, are only amateur actors, their unwonted status 
determined by the perception of themselves as the Caesarian tyrannicides; 
Nero, on the other hand, is a veteran performer, able at will to slip in and 
out of the many roles that his repertoire contained but which, for the 
moment at least, excluded that of murder victim.74 


vil 


Nero hated the consul Vestinus (“Neroni odium aduersus Vestinum,” 
68.3), a hatred about which we have already been warned (52.3) and 
which, as in the case of Seneca, reflects the conspirators’ personalized 
hatred of the emperor. Unfortunately, however, Vestinus was not a con- 
spirator, and Nero was therefore deprived of his preferred role as judge 
(“non crimine, non accusatore existente . . . speciem iudicis induere non 
poterat,” 69.1);75 nevertheless the emperor, pretending that Vestinus was 


74 This is perhaps the appropriate moment to acknowledge that any discussion of roles, 
especially when an actual actor is involved, is extremely complicated, since it concerns differ- 
ent categories of role and the question of what constitutes a role: see Goffman (1974: e.g. 
128ff.). For example, the evidence suggests that Nero, unlike all the conspirators except 
perhaps Piso himself, took acting seriously; yet not even he was professional in the same sense 
as competitors in a dramatic contest. This means that Nero, despite his seriousness, was 
merely playing the role of an actor: this indeed is vividly illustrated by the fact that when, as an 
actor, he played a role, his mask bore his own likeness (Suet. Nero 21.2). To this extent he is as 
amateur as the conspirators in Tacitus’ text; the difference is one of degree rather than of kind. 
For Nero's “true profession” was, after all, that of princeps. Yet this in its turn is difficult to 
define except in terms of a variety of subordinate roles (index, imperator, etc.); and the 
difficulty is especially acute in the case of Nero, who, according to our sources, not only 
reversed many of these roles with acting (as in his “actor’s triumph” at Suet. Nero 25.1—2), 
but so loved all forms of disguise (e.g., as a beggar; cf. Suet. Nero 26.1) that Dio can describe 
his death scene, when Nero was in disguise, by saying that the emperor “played the role of 
himself” (see n. $4), No wonder that the conspirators can be represented implicitly as mes- 
merized by Nero. 

These complications are intensified when the discussion also involves the medium of a text. 
Had Tacitus’ account of the Pisonian conspiracy been an actual drama, rather than a narra- 
tive, one might usefully have invoked the idea of a “play within a play” (see, e.g., Goffman 
1974: 474-75 or Slater 1985: 189 [index]; also my nn. 17 and 60) or the concept of 
“metatheater” in each of its meanings (for which see Slater 1985: 14): the conspirators’ lives 
are “already theatricalised” and are derived from a “previously existing” play. As it is, of 
course, Tacitus’ text is not technically dramatic but narrative; yet this distinction (on which 
see Goffman 1974: 151-54) simply makes the whole issue more, rather than less, difficult to 
expound. I hope readers will make allowances for these considerations and bear in mind that 
the subject is probably even more complicated than my analysis suggests. On role playing in 
general, see further Slater (1990). 

78 For this use of species, see Koestermann (1963—68: 4.318) ad loc. For the idea of playing 
the role of a judge, see the interesting passage at Philo, Leg. Gai. 359, where there is a 
reference to mime; also Martin and Woodman (1989: 228) on Ann. 4.59.3. 
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playing the military role expected of a conspirator (but which the real 
conspirators had conspicuously failed to play), himself assumes the role of 
commander in chief and directs a preemptive attack against the innocent 
consul (69.1): 


ad uim dominationis conuersus Gerellanum tribunum cum cohorte militum 
inmittit iubetque praeuenire “conatus consulis,” occupare “uelut arcem 
eius,” opprimere “delectam iuuentutem.” 


Resorting to his violence as a master, he sent in the tribune Gerellanus with a 
cohort of soldiers and ordered them to forestall “the attempts of the consul,” 
to seize “his so-called citadel,” and to suppress his “élite youth.” 


Similarly, when the real conspirators had begun to reveal the names of their 
collaborators, Nero, whose cowardice and fear match theirs, plays the 
typical tyrant. Like the vengeful Atreus in Seneca’s Thyestes (180—89), he 
places the whole city and its environs under extravagant military arrest 
(58.2): 


quin et urbem per manipulos occupatis moenibus, insesso etiam mari et 
amne, uelut in custodiam dedit. uolitabantque per fora, per domos, rura 
quoque et proxima municipiorum pedites equitesque, permixti Germanis, 
quibus fidebat princeps quasi externis. 


In fact the city too, with its walls taken over by maniples and even the sea and 
river under occupation, he put into custody, as it were. Through the markets, 
through the houses, the countryside also, and neighboring townships, there 
flew infantry and cavalry, interspersed with Germans, whom the princeps 
trusted as being foreign. 


It is therefore only logical that, at the end of Book 15, Nero should cele- 
brate the results of his military efforts by playing the triumphant com- 
mander (“tum quasi gesta bello expositurus uocat senatum et triumphale 
decus . . . tribuit,” 72.1). 

In each of these passages Nero’s description in military terms emphasizes 
the chasm that exists between the conspirators’ professions and their ac- 
tions and which has been present since Tacitus’ very first sentence.” The 
tragedy of the Pisonian conspiracy is that the conspirators’ acting, being 
amateur, prevents their realizing the military action that circumstances 
required; whereas Nero, the true actor, is able to play the precise military 
role that a conspiracy demands. This tragedy is strikingly encapsulated in 
Tacitus’ treatment of the brave tribune Subrius Flavus. 

Flavus is the counterpart of the miles gloriosus Rufus, in the same way as 
the equally brave Epicharis was that of Milichus’ wife, and from the very 


76 Tacitus’ general stance throughout the Avmals is of course to display “an acute sen- 
sitivity for the disparity between men’s professions and their actions” (R. Martin 1981: 215). 
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start he emerges as an independent figure. The first conspirator to be 
named after Piso himself (49.2, where he and Sulpicius Asper are described 
as promptissimt), he is said at 50.4 already to have contemplated a free- 
lance attack on Nero”? and at 58.4 his attempt on Nero’s life is stopped 
almost in midcourse by the treacherous Rufus.78 We meet him for the last 
time after he has been betrayed and is about to die: unlike his opposite 
number, the miles gloriosus, Flavus reserves his own claim to gloria till the 
very end (67.1—3): 


Mox eorundem indicio Subrius Flauus tribunus peruertitur, primo dis- 
similitudinem morum ad defensionem trahens, neque se armatum cum in- 
ermibus et effeminatis tantum facinus consociaturum; dein, postquam urge- 2 
batur, confessionis gloriam amplexus interrogatusque a Nerone quibus causis 
ad obliuionem sacramenti processisset, “oderam te,” inquit, “nec quisquam 
tibi fidelior militum fuit, dum amari meruisti. odisse coepi postquam par- 
ricida matris et uxoris, auriga et histrio et incendiarius exstitisti.” (ipsa rertuli 3 
uerba, quia non, ut Senecae, uulgata erant, nec minus nosci decebat militaris 
uiri sensus incomptos et ualidos.) 


Subsequently on the same men’s information the tribune Subrius Flavus was 
overthrown, who at first brought his dissimilar behavior to his defense; nor 
would he cooperate, under arms as he was, with unarmed effeminates in such 

a great action. Then, after he was pressed, he embraced the glory of confessing 2 
and, asked by Nero what motives had led him to forget his oath, said: “I hated 
you, and yet none of your soldiers was more true to you as long as you deserved 
affection. I only started to hate you after you turned out to be the parricide of 
your mother and wife, a charioteer, an actor, and an arsonist.” (I have re- 3 
peated his actual words because, unlike those of Seneca, they were not pub- 
licized and the feelings of the military man deserved equal recognition for 
being spontaneous yet telling.) 


In this little scene, which again is highly dramatic,” Flavus first contrasts 
himself, an armed soldier (“armatum”), with his fellow conspirators, who 
are unarmed effeminates (“inermibus et effeminatis”). Now effeminatus is 
one of the standard words used to slander actors,®° and it seems that Flavus 


7? As Flavus is stated to have had alternative venues for his attack (while Nero was “in 
scaena canentem” or “cum ardente domo per noctem huc illuc cursaret incustoditus”), we are 
perhaps to infer that he did not have his partners’ one-dimensional view of Nero as an actor. 
See further n. 83. 

78 According to Plut. Brut. 16.3 there was a comparable moment in the murder of Caesar. 

79 As direct speech is one of the defining features of drama, Tacitus’ drawing attention to 
Flavus’ words itself helps to dramatize the scene. The subsequent execution (67.4) is equally 
dramatic. 

80 F.g., Plin. Pan. 46.4, 54.1, Apul. Apol. 78, the point of course being that “actors were 
often reproached for effeminacy” (Courtney 1980: 170, who refers to RAC effeminatus 627, 
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is attempting to defend himself by convicting his ineffectual partners of the 
very distinction between acting and soldiering that has been at the heart of 
Tacitus’ account from the very start.81 

Finally, however, Flavus goes on the attack and accuses Nero of having 
been a parricide, a charioteer, an actor, and an arsonist, accusations that 
Tacitus, in an authorial comment, describes as telling (“ualidos”). Yet the 
reason they are telling is that Tacitus himself has made them so, as a 
comparison with Dio’s version of the same episode reveals. In Dio 
(62.24.2) Flavus makes only two accusations, those of charioteer and lyre 
player, as if to suggest that his perception of Nero is no different from those 
found in Juvenal or Vindex’ speech, noted previously; and there is no 
authorial comment. It therefore seems that Tacitus has added the accusa- 
tions of parricide and arsonist to the traditional account,82 changed lyre 
player to histrio, and arranged the four charges chiastically as if to suggest 
that they were each of comparable significance. In this refashioned state- 
ment Flavus is made to proclaim, only when moments from death, that 
Nero the charioteer and actor could not be divorced, as the other conspira- 
tors had imagined, from Nero the parricide and arsonist.83 Such late recog- 
nition of true identity is itself reminiscent of tragedy,8+ and its importance 
is underlined by Tacitus’ own comment. 


where other passages are listed). It is true that Scaevinus and Quintianus have been associated 
with actual effeminacy at 49.4, but at 70.2 mollitia is used not only of these two but also of 
Senecio, whose effeminacy has not otherwise been hinted at. It therefore seems not unreason- 
able to interpret Flavus’ words in these terms. 

81 jnermibus even constitutes a denial of the famous dagger. 

82 [t could of course be argued that all four charges were present in the common source of 
Tacitus and Dio and that the latter omitted the two gravest: so, e.g., Furneaux (1896-1907: 
2.405), though describing Dio’s hypothesized omission as “remarkable.” 

83 It cannot be inferred from 65, where Flavus says that Nero and Piso are both role 
players, that his view of Nero was in fact the same as the others’: his target there is not Nero 
but Piso, whom he describes in terms his partners will understand (see also my n. 73). The 
only others in the Pisonian narrative who recognize Nero’s violence are also exceptional: 
Epicharis (see n. 39) and Seneca (cf. 62.2, “cui enim ignaram fuisse saeuitiam Neronis?” —a 
question not without its own irony). Contrast [Sen.] Oct. 648-49, where “Seneca still con- 
siders Nero a headstrong boy given to tantrums” (Whitman 1978: 105), i.e., making a similar 
mistake to that of the conspirators in Tacitus. For some apposite remarks on Nero’s character, 
see Tresch (1965: 128, 168). 

84 Evidently for dramatic reasons Tacitus has deferred till now the expression of Flavus’ 
recognition, which must in fact have taken place a little earlier. Flavus’ four accusations are 
arranged chronologically as well as chiastically, and five years separate the first (A.D. $9) from 
the last (a.D. 64, the previous year); yet, despite coepi, the perfect tense exstitisti cannot refer 
to a gradual realization lasting the length of this period but must rather indicate that the truth 
dawned on Flavus only after the fire of Rome, after which the other three aspects of Nero 
slotted into place. For late recognitions in tragedy, see Rutherford (1982: esp. 145-50); for 
comparable scenes in the Greek novel, see Bartsch (1989: 132). 
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The closing stages of Tacitus’ drama are marked at 73.2 by phraseology 
that recalls the beginning at 48.1:85 


ceterum coeptam adultamque et reuictam coniurationem neque tunc dubi- 
tauere quibus uerum noscendi cura erat, et fatentur qui post interitum 
Neronis in urbem regressi sunt. 


Yet that the conspiracy started and grew and was overthrown was not doubted 
at the time by those whose concern was for realistic knowledge, and is asserted 
by those who returned to the city after Nero’s demise. 


Curiously, however, this sentence seems to suggest that some people had 
questioned, or perhaps even denied, the very existence of an episode to 
which Tacitus has devoted more space than to any other in the Annals.86 
Yet if the grounds of these unnamed objectors were the “dismal failure” of 
the conspiracy, to which Nero’s modern biographer referred (see n. 1), a 
detailed exposition of its nature would be entirely characteristic of Tacitus, 
for whom contrariety and failure held an equal attraction.87 

The final scene is set in the senate, where an attack on Seneca’s brother 
by the unsuitably named Clemens is interrupted “ne publicis malis abuti ad 
occasionem priuati odii uideretur” (73.3). The irony of the fathers’ reason- 
ing will not be lost on those who recall the private hatreds that have gripped 
conspirators and Nero alike throughout the conspiracy. As for the emperor 
himself, he dedicated Scaevinus’ dagger to Iuppiter Vindex, a reversal of 
Seneca’s dying libation to Iuppiter Liberator. But after the revolt of Julius 
Vindex in Gual three years later, this reversal was itself reversed, as Tacitus 


85 The recall would be clearer if Tacitus, as R. H. Martin suggests, had written adulta 
rather than aucta at 48.1. The hypothesized corruption is of course simple, but would in turn 
preclude the “framing” of Piso’s disgressive character sketch (48.2—3) by the echo of acta in 
“primus auctor” at 49.1. 

86 There are other curiosities about this sentence. ceterum suggests a correction of the 
immediately preceding statement that Nero “crebro uulgi rumore lacerabatur, tamquam 
uiros claros et insontes ob inuidiam aut metum exstinxisset”; yet Tacitus himself, with his 
vivid accounts of the dying Seneca and Vestinus (68.2—69.3), has characteristically done 
nothing to allay the rumor that innocent notables were killed. Again, the correction of the 
earlier sentence by the later remains no more than a suggestion, since the validity of the second 
sentence does not depend upon the invalidity of the first: each sentence is in fact equally valid, 
as Tacitus’ own narrative has once again demonstrated. 

87 Morris, maintaining that Tacitus’ account of the conspiracy “is not always completely 
successful” and that “as a literary set piece [it] is always less than the sum of its parts,” 
mistakenly argued that his manner of describing the conspiracy was designed deliberately to 
reflect its failure (1969: 218 and 225). 
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observes: “ad auspicium et praesagium futurae ultionis trahebatur” (74.2). 
And this note of future disaster is maintained to the very end.88 The consul 
designate proposed that a temple should be erected to Nero as a god, on the 
grounds that he now exceeded every mortal peak and deserved the venera- 
tion of mankind, But, though references to the establishment of cult occur 
at the end of Euripidean tragedies,®9 Nero was evidently reading a different 
script: no doubt conscious that Julius Caesar’s apotheosis had preceded his 
murder, Nero rejected the honor, lest “ad omen malum sui exitus uer- 
teretur” (74.3).99 Yet such foreshadowing of tragic events, while charac- 
teristic of Tacitus at the end of a book, is itself dramatic, being “a familiar 
device with Seneca for closing a scene or act.”?1 

But anticipation of the future is not only dramatic; it is also apposite. 
Tacitus in the last twenty-seven chapters of Book 15 has portrayed a world 
of unreality from which almost no one is immune. The conspirators are so 
mesmerized that they mistake life for drama, while Seneca chooses to die a 
theatrical death. The few realists, such as Epicharis and Subrius Flavus, are 
betrayed and overwhelmed, and Nero emerges unscathed from the confu- 
sion that he has himself created. But his life was catching up with him. After 
juggling his various roles for more than a decade, he is about to lose the 
ability to sustain the boundaries between them. It was in this very year A.D. 
65, according to his biographer, that he finally “escaped more and more 
into a world of fantasy.” The first symptom is his comprehensive decep- 


88 A slightly earlier example of the same phenomenon is Tacitus’ Sallustian introduction of 
Nymphidius Sabinus at 72.2: “quia nunc primum oblatus est, pauca repetam: nam et ipse 
pars Romanarum cladium erit.” Since pars (singular) can be used for “part/role [in a play 
etc.],” et ipse appears to confirm that the characters in the Pisonian conspiracy have been seen 
as playing roles in an unfolding tragedy of Rome. 

89 See Barrett (1964: 412) on Eur. Hipp. 1423-30. J owe this point to Richard Seaford. 

9° The point about Caesar was made to me by Stephen Harrison. It is nevertheless tempt- 
ing to speculate which divine identity would have been appropriate for Nero. Wearing his hair 
long in tiers of curls (Suet. Nero 51), the emperor has appeared in our text as a patron of the 
theater, possessed of mesmerizing power, and capable of wreaking terrible violence, while 
earlier in Book 15 the female side of his personality has been vividly described (cf. 37.4). This 
evidence seems to suggest Dionysus, and Cizek (1982: 89 and 116) states that Nero was in 
fact regarded as a New Dionysus. Although Henrichs (1982: 158, 233 n. 190) does not 
mention Nero in his list of emperors who were identified with the god, nevertheless Nero was 
described as &yaOdc Saipwv tig olnxouuévys (“good spirit of the world”: CIG 3.4699, P. 
Oxy. 1021), a title that has connections with, or actually suggests, Dionysus: cf. Harrison 
(1927: 277 and 315) and Schumann (1930: 8-9). 

°1 Mendell (1935: 28 n. 11). Cf. how, at the end of Plut. Cic., the tragedy of the triumphant 
Antony unfolds after the tragedy of Cicero himself: see Moles (1988: 200-201). 

92 Griffin (1984: 164); so too Dupont (1985: 431, “La fin du régne voit se réaliser ce 
théatre généralisé ou spectacle et réalité s’échangent et se confondent”). Nero thus becomes 
the opposite of Marcus Aurelius later on, who ideally “would be playing the part on the real 
stage of the world, and would actually be the tyrant” (Rutherford 1989: 176 [my italics)). 
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tion by the story of Dido’s gold, which Tacitus describes at the start of the 
very next book (16.1—3). That book, as a modern scholar has remarked, 
“begins like a satyr-play.”93 What more fitting sequel could there be to the 
tragedy of the Pisonian conspiracy ?94 


93 Tresch (1965: 173). 

°4 “In classical dramatic traditions there seems to be a recurrent tendency to present 
serious drama and broad farce in immediate juxtaposition. Much as, for instance, Roman 
tragedy was followed by exodia (usually consisting of Atellan farces), . . . so for most at least 
of the fifth century B.c. the three tragedies of a trilogy were followed by a satyr play, composed 
by the same author” (CHCL 1.346). 


SEVEN 


TACITEAN PRUDENTIA AND THE DOCTRINES 
OF JUSTUS LIPSIUS 


Mark Morford 


USTUS LIPSIUS (1547-1606) was in his day the leading historian of 
ancient Rome, the most influential interpreter of Roman philosophy, 
and the best-known Latin philologist. His success in interpreting the 
ancient world to his contemporaries led to his extraordinary reputation in 
the period between 1575 and 1650. It also accounts in part for the scorn in 
which he was held by many of his contemporaries and continues to be held 
by many modern scholars, both historians and philologists. Throughout 
his career he never lost sight of his vocation as a teacher of future leaders for 
the state, the church, and the law. In a life marked by extraordinary incons- 
tancy in religion and by political and scholarly controversy, this principle 
remained constant. His proudest boast was “ego e philologia philoso- 
phiam feci,”! an allusion to Seneca’s 108th letter criticizing pedants who 
made scholarship an end in itself.2 Lipsius believed in the excellence of 
antique Roman moral principles, as his personal motto MORIBVS ANTI- 
QOVIS showed. He believed in the relevance of classical texts to contempo- 
rary life, and he was able to bring the ancient texts to life because of his own 
mastery of Latin literature and Roman history, aided by an extraordinary 
memory.3 
The reputation of Lipsius was founded largely on his edition of Tacitus, 
to whom, with Seneca, he devoted nearly the whole of his scholarly career. 
Even Scaliger agreed that it was a great achievement.* Its first publication in 
1574 established Lipsius’ reputation as a leading classical scholar. It was 
succeeded by seven further editions, the last of which he completed just 
before his death.5 This edition, published posthumously in 1607, was 


1 Ep. Misc. 4.84, to Woverius, 3 November 1603 (Opera Omnia, 1675, 2.413). 

2 Sen. Ep. 108.23: “itaque quae philosophia fuit facta philologta est.” 

3 As Lipsius himself said in his autobiographical letter (Ep. Misc. 3.87, to Woverius, 
1 October 1600): “memoria non sine praeceptorum miraculo, etiam in puero: quae nunc, 
etsi elanguit, non defecit.” 

4 Scaligeriana (1666: 207) = Scaligerana (1695: 243): “quod optimum composuit, Tac- 
itus est.” 

5 The eight editions were published by Plantin or Moretus at Antwerp in 1574, 1581, 
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prepared in response to the publication by Curtius Pichena of a text of 
Tacitus that was based on both Medicean manuscripts.® In its Preface Ad 
lectorem, Lipsius recalled that for thirty-six years he had been editing 
Tacitus, and he expressed satisfaction that Pichena’s collation of the second 
Medicean manuscript supported his own conjectures in more than a hun- 
dred places.” His slighting of other editors of Tacitus, two of whom— 
Muretus and Chifflet-—he plagiarized, can be explained in part by his 
confidence that he had been uniquely successful in making Tacitus avail- 
able to readers beyond scholarly circles and relevant to his contemporaries. 
He expresses his purpose at the end of his last Address to the Reader:8 


te uti frui cupio, Lector: sed inprimis Tacito ipso, & altius aliquid firmiusque, 
quam Criticorum siue & Grammaticorum has curas, spirare. non enim ad 
ista, sed per ista, imus. 


I want you, Reader, to use [and] enjoy (this edition]. But above all {use and 
enjoy] Tacitus himself, and breathe something deeper and stronger than these 
efforts of critics and grammarians. For they are the means, not the end, of our 
journey. 


The continued success of Lipsius’ works was in part due to the quality of 
their publication, first by Plantin (who died in 1589), and then by Plantin’s 


1585, 1588, 1589, 1595, 1600, and 1607. The 1607 edition was seen through the press by 
Woverius. Raphelengius published identical editions at Leiden of the five editions from 1585 
to 1600. For a complete list of editions, see Ulery (1986: 99-102 and 112-13). Fuller 
bibliographical details are given in BB 3.1118—19 and 5.289-98. 

® Pichena’s Notae were published at Hanover in 1600 and reissued in 1604. His edition, C. 
Cornelii Taciti Opera quae extant iuxta veterrimos manuscriptos emendata notisque auc- 
tioribus illustrata per Curtium Pichenam, was published by Marnius at Frankfurt in 1607. In 
a letter to B. Moretus (Ep. Misc. 3.68), dated 14 November 1600, Lipsius says “vidi Curtiana 
ad Tacitum & bona insunt,” implying that he had seen the first edition of Pichena’s Notae. Ep. 
Misc. 4.87, to Pichena (30 January 1604), indicates that he had already seen the second 
edition of the Notae. His words “hoc in paucis, sed bonis Notis,” in the Ad lectorem of the 
1607 edition, show that he had not seen anything later than Pichena’s 1604 Notae. 

? In the Adlocutio iterata et novissima of the 1607 edition he grudgingly admitted that 
others had improved the road that he had built in editing Tacitus. He added: “Pichena tamen 
super omnes, adiutus a Florentino bonae notae codice, qui in Medicaea bibliotheca as- 
seruatur, & qui centenis circiter locis coniecturas nostras (quod gaudeam) confirmauit.” 
Lipsius was even more specious in excusing his lack of generosity toward Pichena in Ep. Misc. 
5.34 (to Pichena, 13 September 1603), and 4. 87 (to Pichena, 30 January 1604), and in Ep. ad 
Belg. 3.68 (to B. Moretus, 14 November 1600). See Etter (1966: 82 and 132); Ruysschaert 
(1949: 138-43) and (1979: 58-59); Morford (1991: 143-46). Kenney (1974: 53-54), 
expressing contempt for the methods of Lipsius, appears to have misunderstood his purpose, 
which was satisfied by less rigorous editorial methods than those of Scaliger or modern 
philologists. 

8 These are the final words of the Adlocutio iterata et novissima of the 1607 edition. 
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successors, his son-in-law, Jan Moretus and his son, Balthasar.? The youn- 
ger Moretus had been a member of the contubernium of Lipsius at Leuven, 
where he had become a close friend of Philip Rubens.!° He was also a close 
friend of Peter Paul Rubens, whom he engaged to design title pages and, in 
the case of the 1615 edition of Lipsius’ Seneca, to design engravings of 
Seneca himself and a portrait of Lipsius.1! Two of Peter Paul Rubens’ works 
in particular have helped perpetuate the reputation of Lipsius as interpreter 
of the ancient world to his contemporaries. The one is the painting that 
hangs in the Pitti Palace at Florence, which is usually called The Four 
Philosophers. It is in part a memorial to the contubernium of Lipsius at 
Leuven, and shows Philip Rubens and Jan Woverius (who oversaw the 
publication of the 1607 edition of Tacitus and the 1615 edition of Seneca) 
seated at a table with Lipsius, who is expounding a text, while the painter 
himself stands to one side. Overlooking the group at the table is a bust of 
Seneca. !2 

The second work (see the frontispiece) is more directly relevant to the 
influence of Tacitus. This is the title page designed in 1634 for the 1637 
edition of the Opera Omnia of Lipsius, published by Moretus in four 
volumes, which were completed by the previously published editions of 
Tacitus (1627) and of Seneca (1632).13 The center of the title page is 
occupied by an arch. Above the keystone of the arch is a portrait of Lipsius, 
framed in a laurel wreath and flanked by his motto, Moribus Antiquis. 
Above the portrait is a lamp, on each side of which sits a personification, to 
the left, of Philosophy, and to the right, of Politics. Philosophy is clothed in 
the lionskin and holds the club, both attributes of Hercules, the Stoic 
exemplum of constancy. She holds two books, which are inscribed with the 
words Stoica and Constantia, referring respectively to Lipsius’ Stoic trea- 
tises (Manuductio and Physiologia, both published in 1604) and his dia- 
logue De Constantia (published in 1584). To the right sits the personifica- 
tion of Politics, holding a rudder, symbol of good government, and a spear, 
symbol of military authority, and wearing the turreted crown, symbol of 
the Roman goddess Cybele and indicative of civil power and order. 


9 For the press under Plantin, see Voet (1977); for the press in Leiden, see Van Gulik 
(1975). 

10 Moretus (in Flemish, Moerentorf) was a member of the contubernium in 1592-93. He 
kept the daily timetable written in Lipsius’ hand: see Gerlo and Vervliet (1967: document no. 
21); Morford (1991: 31-32 and fig. 10). 

11 See Van de Velde (1977) and Judson and Van de Velde (1978); Morford (1991: 7-10 
and 184-87, with figs. 2-7, 20-21, and 23). 

12 The painting is best discussed by Prinz (1973) and Vlieghe (1987: 128-32). See also 
Morford (1991: 3—13 and fig. 1). 

13 For the 1637 Opera Omnia see BB 3.1024-28; for the title page to volume 1, see 
Judson and Van de Velde (1978: 1.299-309, nos. 73-74, with 2, figs. 246-49); Morford 
(1991: 139-~43 and fig. 17). 
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Below these personifications are two terms, standing beside the arch. On 
the left, below Philosophy, is Seneca, beside whom is Minerva, goddess of 
wisdom. Thus Rubens focuses upon the source of Lipsius’ re-creation of 
Roman Stoicism. Similarly, to the right, is a term of Tacitus, beside whom is 
Mercury, the guarantor of peace and the giver of persuasive speech, essen- 
tial for the leader of a well-ordered state.!4 Below Minerva, on the left, sits 
a personification of Virtus, and below Mercury, on the right, one of Pru- 
dentia, who is shown with two faces. Between these two figures in the 
center are symbols of Roman military might and the twins, Romulus and 
Remus, suckled by the wolf. 

The 1637 title page made Tacitus the equal of Seneca, and the two 
ancient authors together were, so to speak, the pillars supporting the 
achievements of Lipsius’ scholarly work. For scholars these were epito- 
mized in his editions and commentaries and in his handbooks expounding 
Stoic doctrine. For a wider circle of readers, however, Lipsius made avail- 
able the doctrines of Seneca and Tacitus through two brief works, the De 
Constantia, published at Leiden in 1584, and the Politica, published also at 
Leiden in 1589. The former work was more popular and was frequently 
reissued and translated.!5 The latter was also often reissued, with changes 
inserted by Lipsius in an attempt to avoid being put on the Index librorum 
prohibitorum.'® Although its readership was not as wide as that for the De 
Constantia, it was the more influential work. Rubens was accurate in 
giving Tacitus equal honor with Seneca in the 1637 title page, for it was the 
Prudentia of Tacitus, as interpreted by Lipsius, that was a significant ele- 
ment in the growth of Tacitism in the first half of the seventeenth century. 

We can see the same revision in the relative importance of the two 
authors in the satire of Traiano Boccalini, | Ragguagli di Parnaso.'7 In one 
scene Lipsius, on his death, is elected to membership in the assembly of 
Parnassus.}8 Tacitus and Seneca dispute who is to have the honor of being 


14 These attributes of Mercury appear on the base of the term of Mercury in the title page 
designed by Rubens for the Pompa Introitus Ferdinandi, published at Antwerp in 1642. The 
words are pace bonus, diuum interpres, suadaeque magister (“kindly in peace, interpreter of 
the gods, master of persuasion”). For discussion of the title page, see J. Martin (1972: 226—- 
27); Judson and Van de Velde (1978; 1.327—33, no. 81, with 2, figs. 273-74); Morford 
(1991: 140~41 and fig. 18). 

15 See BB 3.902—18. The full title of the work reveals its practical focus: De Constantia 
Libri Duo, Qui alloquium praecipue continent in Publicis malis. 

16 See BB 3.1040-61. 

‘7 First published at Venice in 1612. References here are to the 1669 edition, published by 
Blaeu at Amsterdam. See Etter (1966: 92-100). 

‘8 Ragguagli 23 (pp. 72-84). Other ragguagli in which Tacitus is prominent are nos. 29 
{pp. 99-107) and 86 (pp. 392-405). In the latter Lipsius energetically defends Tacitus before 
Apollo, earning the god’s pardon for him. Apollo had accused him of making tyrants of 
princes, wolves of sheep, and of teaching deception: “Nuovo Senofonte di una crudele & 
esecranda Tiberipedia . . . Architetto delle fallacie” (p. 396). 
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on his right hand as they escort him into the assembly to be received by 
Apollo. Seneca had traditionally held the place of honor and refused to give 
way, but the Politici voted for Tacitus, and Apollo gave him the honor. Thus 
less than a decade after the publication of Lipsius’ edition of Seneca the 
priority was given to the Prudentia of Tacitus over the Sapientia of Seneca. 

I propose now to examine this Tacitean Prudentia, first by seeing how 
Lipsius himself viewed Tacitus, next by showing how he defined and used 
Prudentia in the Politica, and finally by comparing this usage with the text 
of Tacitus himself. 

In a letter to his former student, Nicolas Hacqueville, Lipsius gave his 
advice on how to approach ancient history.1? He organized the subject 
under different headings, subdividing historia humana into priuata and 
publica. For the Roman section of historia publica he named Tacitus first as 
a source for the “middle” period (that is, from Augustus to Constantine), 
and he expressed a strong preference for Roman over Greek history: 
“OQ magnum, o pulchrum imperium! ... Graeci praeceptis valent (ait 
quispiam), Romani exemplis” (“O great and glorious empire! .. . The 
Greeks [so it is said] are strong in precepts, the Romans in examples”). 

In other words, Roman history was a source of exempla for encourage- 
ment or warning. In this Lipsius was following Polybius and Livy, both of 
whom he quoted in Politica 1.9. The former had begun his history by 
saying that “the best education and training for political activity was learn- 
ing from history.”2° Livy had given a moral coloring to the sententia, as his 
choice of metaphors and his emphasis upon foedum show:?! 


hoc illud est praecipue in cognitione rerum salubre ac frugiferum, omnis te 
exempli documenta in inlustri posita monumento intueri; inde tibi tuaeque rei 
publicae quod imitere capias, inde foedum inceptu foedum exitu quod uites. 


In studying past events this is the most healthy and fruitful thing for you—to 
observe the evidence for every example, displayed in a clearly visible record. 
From it you may take for yourself and your state that which you should 
imitate, from it that which you should avoid, disgraceful in its inception and 
disgraceful in its completion. 


The didactic purpose of history was expressed most pointedly by Tacitus in 
words quoted by Lipsius along with those of Livy and Polybius—“plures 
aliorum euentis docentur” (“the majority are instructed by the experiences 
of others”).22 For Lipsius the practical consequences of the study of history 


19 Ep. Misc. 3.61, 3 December 1600. 

20 Polybius 1.1.2: GAndwwtdtny pev civar RaLdeiav xal yUUVAOLAY Eds Ths TOALTLHGG 
mEGEELS TH &x THs lotOgtas wabrotv. A few lines earlier Polybius writes that knowledge of 
the past is the readiest correction (6u6Q@8watv) of error. 

21 Livy Praefatio 10. 

22 Tac. Ann. 4.33.2. 
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were preeminent. Like Polybius and Tacitus he found usus and memoria to 
be the “parents” of politics.23 The closing words of the Ad lectorem of 
the 1607 edition, which we have quoted earlier, make the same point. 
Throughout decades of studying Tacitus, Lipsius was consistent in his 
doctrine, summed up in the words quoted at the beginning of the chapter, 
“ego e philologia philosophiam feci.” The utilitas of Tacitus made him the 
most excellent guide for political action, and Lipsius’ own text and com- 
mentary were but the means toward a practical reading of Tacitus. 

Chief among the ancient sources for Hacqueville’s study of the history of 
the Roman Empire Lipsius named noster Tacitus, and he gave most reveal- 
ing advice on how to read him. The student needed to read with attentio 
and electio, that is care in relating what he read to its practical and moral 
value (“inquire cui rei hoc facere possit, & ecquem usum sui praebere”), 
and with discrimination in selecting choice passages for their style and 
content (“ut stilum capias & excerpas & velut annonam in horrea 
quaedam reponas”). These excerpts were to be divided into four groups, 
whose tituli were Memorabilia, Ritualia, Ciuilia, and Moralia. The last 
two were the most important for Lipsius’ practical goals. Thus ciuilia were 
defined as “those things that are profitable for the life and governance of 
the community,”24 whereas moralia were “those things that concern us as 
individuals and shape a life that is friendly to the virtues and alien to the 
vices.”25 As for the excerpts themselves, these were sententiae and ex- 
empla, chosen with care and judgment. 

Although the principle of selectio was a common element in reading 
ancient texts, the methods advised here by Lipsius were exceptional in their 
focus upon the practical value of the historians.26 They inevitably led to the 
valuing of the sententia, the brief and memorable aphorism, and of the 
exemplum, the particular character or event that could serve as a universal 
lesson. Given these principles, the discursive style of Livy, who before 
Lipsius’ time had been the princeps historicorum, yielded to the pointed 
style of Tacitus with its powerful conjunction of moral and political 
wisdom. 

After the publication of Lipsius’ text in 1574 a series of political “com- 
mentaries” on Tacitus began to appear, the earliest being that of Carlo 


>4 Pol, 1.8. He defined usus as “notitiam humanarum rerum ex uisu uel tractatu,” and 
memoria as “notitiam similem ex auditu uel lectu.” 

24 “ar Ciuilia appello, quae ad uitam & regimen commune faciunt.” 

25 “Moralia denique ea quae priuatim ad nos & uitam formandam, uirtutibus amicam, 
uitiis alienam.” 

26 In the timetable for his contubernales (see n. 10) Lipsius repeatedly instructed his 
students to excerpt from their reading (e.g., “Suetonium aut alium historicum legito itemque 
seligito”). For selectio see Simar (1907), who well describes (p. 263) how a student in Lipsius’ 
time would read a classical author: “il lisait la plume a la main.” 
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Pasquale on the first four books of the Annals, published at Paris in 1581.27 
These were basically florilegia of Tacitean sententiae: indeed, Pasquale 
reissued his work in 1600 and 1608 without the text of Tacitus and under 
the title Gromae siue Axiomata politica e Taciti Annalibus excerpta. His 
purpose and method, therefore, were different from those of Lipsius’ Polit- 
ica, which Momigliano has well described as “a learned revision of histor- 
ical, moral and stylistic values behind the iron gates of erudition.”28 Pas- 
quale himself shared Lipsius’ admiration for Seneca and Tacitus, and he 
believed in the utilitarian value of Tacitus for statesmen. But his method 
was to make observations on the text of Tacitus that were “nothing more 
than a paraphrase of Tacitus.”29 Lipsius never mentioned Pasquale by 
name and only once deigned to acknowledge that such work was being 
done.3° He dismissed it in the Ad lectorem of his 1581 Commentarius with 
the words “denique scripsi hos Commentarios, non exscripsi” (“in a word, 
I wrote my Commentary, I did not copy out excerpts”), This address to the 
reader was still included in the 1607 edition, evidence that throughout his 
life Lipsius maintained the distinction between his work and that of Pas- 
quale. As Etter says, “For him a Commentary was a scholarly work: the 
political interpretation of a work, exscribere commentarios, he left to 
others.” 33 

Here one might object that other ancient authors had utilitas, including 
Aristotle and Plato, the preeminent teachers of political wisdom. Aristotle, 
indeed, had called pedvyatc (the Greek equivalent of prudentia) the pecu- 
liar virtue of the political leader (quoted by Lipsius at the beginning of 
Book 3 of the Politica), without which nothing good could be achieved 
(quoted by Lipsius in Politica 1.7).32 Lipsius also quoted Plato twice in 
Politica 1.7: pedvyous was, according to Plato, the only guide for right 
action, and the prudent man was a sufficient counselor both for himself and 


27 C. Cornelii Taciti equitis Romani ab excessu diui Augusti Annalium Libri quatuor 
priores et in hos obseruationes Caroli Paschali Cuneatis (Paris, 1581). See Momigliano (1947) 
and Etter (1966: 37-40) for comparison of Pasquale’s approach to Tacitus with that of 
Lipsius. 

28 Momigliano (1947: 98). 

29 Momigliano (1947: 96). The subtitle to Pasquale’s 1581 edition says as much: his 
observationibus obscura illustrantur, pressa @ concinna NAQAPOAOTLNWS explicantur. 

30 In the Ad lectorem to his 1581 Commentarius, dated 1 August 1580, and included in 
subsequent editions: “politica non attigi. siue enim peritis, siue imperitis; frustra. illi sponte 
eligere possunt: hi nec electis recte uti. et audio iam esse quibus proprie ea cura.” Momigliano 
(1947: 92) comments: “He neither wrote nor encouraged others to write a political commen- 
tary on Tacitus. . . . On the other hand, people were encouraged by Lipsius to study Tacitus 
from the political point of view.” 

31 Etter (1966: 38): “Fir ihn war ein Kommentar eine wissenschaftliche Arbeit; die pol- 
itische Ausdeutung eines Werkes, das ‘exscribere commentarios, tberliess er anderen.” 

32 Ar, Pol. 1277 b 25: } podvnois Gexovtos idios Geert wovy. (cf. G. Scheel in Srolleis 
[1983: 280]); Eth. Nic. 1144 b 31: otx oidv te dyatdv eivor xugiwg Gvev PoovijaeWs. 
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for the state.33 Nevertheless, Lipsius preferred to draw universal lessons 
from the examples of history, which he found to be more valuable than the 
general precepts of philosophers. On these terms the prudentia of Tacitus 
contained more valuable doctrine than the precepts of Aristotle and Plato. 

As for Livy, Lipsius shared the views expressed by Tacitus in Annals 
4.32—33, that the historian of the free Roman Republic did not transmit 
lessons of value to those who must live under a monarchy. Tacitus had said 
that the events presented on his narrow historical stage were valuable 
because they led to developments of universal importance.>+ The historian 
of the republic, he said, entertained the mind, but the historian of the 
empire dealt with “cruel orders, endless accusations, deceitful friendships, 
the destruction and execution of innocent victims. ”35 Lipsius went further: 
“I always rise,” he said in the dedication to the 1574 edition of Tacitus, 
“from reading Livy more moved, not always better or better equipped to 
face the vicissitudes of life” (“a Liuii lectione semper commotior surrexi, 
non semper melior aut ad uitae casus instructior”). Livy was the princeps 
historicorum, Lipsius admitted, in the opinion of his sixteenth-century 
contemporaries. But he failed in the essential quality of a historian in the 
estimate of Lipsius, because his history did not necessarily lead to pruden- 
tia, the wisdom drawn from history that enables the student to meet the 
problems of life. 

Tacitus, on the other hand, was especially useful for the times, “acer 
scriptor et prudens .. . et quem si unquam in manibus hominum versari 
utile fuit, his certe temporibus et hac scena rerum expediat” (“a vigorous 
and prudent writer, and if ever it was useful for him to be in the hands of 
men, now especially would it be profitable, in these times and in this theater 
of events”). There follows a memorable analysis of the quality of Tacitus’ 
narrative: 


non ille Annibalis funestas Romanis uictorias, non speciosam Lucretiae 
necem, non uatum prodigia aut Etrusca portenta recenset, et quae alia sunt 
oblectandi magis quam instruendi lectoris: hic mihi quisque principum aulas, 
Principum interiorem uitam, consilia, iussa, facta consideret, et obuia in 
plerisque nostrorum temporum similitudine, ab iisdem causis pares exitus 
animo praecipiat. inuenies sub tyrannide adulationes, delationes, non ignota 
huic saeculo mala; nihil sincerum, nihil simplex, et nec apud amicos tutam 


33 Pl. Meno, 97c: H podvyorg udvov Hyettar tod Gebws NEGTTEWW; Alc. 2, 145c: Peovipdy 
YE PYoonEV, Anoxowvta obpPodov xai abtov abtad xai th WdAeL. 

34 Ann. 4.32.2: “nobis in arto et inglorius labor . . . non tamen sine usu fuerit introspicere 
illa primo aspectu leuia, ex quis magnarum saepe rerum motus oriuntur.” 

35 Ann. 4.33.3: “nam situs gentium, uarietates proeliorum, clari ducum exitus retinent ac 
redintegrant [egentium animum: nos saeua iussa, continuas accusationes, fallaces amicitias, 
perniciem innocentium et easdem exitii causas coniungimus.” 
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fidem; frequentatas accusationes maiestatis, unicum crimen eorum qui crim- 
ine uacabant; cumulatas illustrium uirorum neces, et pacem quouis bello 
saeuiorem. tristia ex illis pleraque, fateor, et legentibus maesta: sed singulis 
nostrum a Thrasea iam moriente dictum putemus: specta inuenis, et omen Di 
prohibeant, ceterum in ea tempora natus es ut firmare animum expediat 
constantibus exemplis. 


Tacitus does not review Hannibal’s victories so fatal to the Romans, nor the 
glorious death of Lucretia, nor the prophets’ prodigies nor Etruscan portents, 
and other things that are meant to entertain the reader rather than instruct. In 
his work let each reader consider princes’ courts, the inner life of princes, their 
policies, commands and deeds, and let him anticipate (since the likeness to 
our own times is obvious) the same results from the same causes. You will find 
under tyranny flatterers and informers, evils not unknown in our time. You 
will find nothing honest or candid, not even among friends will you find good 
faith. You will find repeated charges of treason, the only charge against those 
who were innocent. You will find executions of distinguished men heaped up, 
and peace more cruel than any war. Most of this is depressing, I admit, and 
gloomy reading. But let us think that Thrasea’s dying words were addressed to 
each one of us: “Observe, young man, and may the gods avert the omen, but 
you live in such a time that it is good to strengthen your resolve by means of 
examples of constancy.” 


Lipsius was twenty-seven years old when he addressed these words to the 
benevolent Habsburg emperor, Maximilian II, whose court he had visited 
in 1572. Since that visit he had been teaching at the Lutheran University of 
Jena, where his lectures on Tacitus had focused on the person of the tyrant. 
In the 1574 dedication, however, he was interested more in the effect of 
tyranny on those around the tyrant. He could appreciate Tacitus’ unmask- 
ing of human duplicity, treachery and cruelty. He recognized how accu- 
rately Tacitus had analyzed the nature of power under a monarchy. He also 
recognized the potential for the individual to resist tyranny and corrup- 
tion, although in his own life he failed repeatedly to emulate the uirtus of 
Thrasea.36 Nevertheless, at this early stage of his career, Lipsius had al- 
ready found in Tacitus the source of prudentia. 

In 1581 Lipsius dedicated his commentary on the Annals to the States of 
Holland (Ordines Bataviae), in gratitude for their giving him a refuge at 
Leiden, where he had moved in 1578.37 Since he was writing for a Protes- 


36 Soon after the publication of his Tacitus he wrote in a letter (Ep. Misc. 1.4, to G. 
Falkenburg, 1 August 1575): “non aduler imperantibus, sed nec irritem. . . latito et me tego” 
(“may I not flatter those in power, but neither may I provoke them . . . I lte low and cover 
myself”). 

37 The dedication appeared with the Ad Annales Corn. Taciti Liber Commentartus, pub- 
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tant audience he analyzed the evils of Spanish rule with less restraint than 
in his dedication to the Habsburg monarch. The 1581 dedication is Lip- 
sius’ most important statement about Tacitus. Beginning with magnilo- 
quent aphorisms about history—“historiae magna dignitas est, magnus 
fructus,” and so on—Lipsius analyzes the peculiar excellence of Tacitus: 


non adfert ille uobis speciosa bella aut triumphos, quorum finis sola legentis 
uoluptas sit, non seditiones aut contiones tribunicias, agrarias frumentariasue 
leges, quae nihil ad saeculi huius usum; reges ecce uobis et monarchas, et uelut 
theatrum hodiernae uitae. uideo alibi principem in leges et iura, subditosque 
in principem insurgentes. inuenio artes machinasque opprimendae et in- 
felicem impetum recipiendae libertatis. lego iterum euersos prostratosque 
tyrannos, et infidam semper potentiam cum nimis est. nec absunt etiam reci- 
peratae libertatis mala, confusio, aemulatioque inter pares, auaritia, rapinae, 
et ex publico, non in publicum quaesitae opes. utilem magnumque scrip- 
torem, deus bone! et quem in manibus eorum expediat, in quorum manu 
gubernaculum et reipublicae clauus. 


He does not describe glorious wars or triumphs, whose purpose is only to give 
pleasure to the reader. He does not describe riots or assemblies addressed by 
tribunes or agrarian and grain laws. These things are of no profit to our age. 
Look well! He presents kings and monarchs to you, in a word, the theater of 
our life today. I see in one place a ruler attacking the laws and constitution, 
and in another subjects rebelling against the ruler. I find the ways and means of 
destroying liberty; I find ill-fated efforts to recover lost liberty. [ read in turn of 
tyrants overthrown and laid low; I read of power insecure when wielded to 
excess. I read too of the evils of liberty restored, disorder, rivalry between 
colleagues, greed, looting, wealth acquired from the people, not for the peo- 
ple. Tacitus, good God}, is a great and useful writer. He should be in the hands 
of those in whose hands are the rudder and tiller of the state. 


It was courageous of Plantin to print these words in Antwerp, in the Span- 
ish Netherlands. They enhanced Lipsius’ reputation, while they affirmed 
the utility of Tacitus for the difficult times of the religious wars. 

Lipsius had a remarkable gift for metaphorical language: in the passage 
just quoted, Tacitus’ work is the theatrum uitae, and he is useful for those 
who steer the ship of state. Again, in the Ad lectorem of the 1607 edition 
(dated 18 August 1605) Lipsius likened the controversies of his critics to 








lished by Plantin at Antwerp in 1581: see BB 3.1077. It was included in the editions of the 
complete works of Tacitus of 1585, 1589, and 1600, In 1588 Raphelengius published art 
Leiden a new commentary on the complete works, Iusti Lipsiad C. Cornelium Tacitum Curae 
Secundae: see BB 3.1077—78. This was included in the 1589 edition of the complete works, 
published at Leiden and Antwerp: see BB $.292—93. The dedication was not included in the 
1607 edition, for which the commentary was revised and reset. 
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the clashing of the Symplegades; he had built the road by which other 
commentators on Tacitus had traveled; his successors and critics were 
attracted to his work like flies to the honeypot. In his final judgment (the 
Adlocutio Iterata of the 1607 edition) he likened the usefulness of Tacitus 
for political leaders to the lookout high on the ship’s mast, who warns of 
rocks and dangers that lie ahead. Here are some of his final words about 
Tacitus, written thirty-six years after his first reading in Rome of manu- 
scripts of Tacitus and seven months before his death: 


magnus scriptor est, & qui proprie facit magnis: id est, qui tractant rei- 
publicae clauum, aut a consiliis monitisque tractanti adsunt. quae pars pru- 
dentiae est, militaris siue ciuilis[,] quis affectus hominum, etsi occultus; qui 
casus aut euentus rerum, quos iste non palam aperit, aut sub uelo ostendit? 
. . non est in Graecis aut Latinis, ac fidenter dicam non erit, qui prudentiae 
omnigenae laudi huic se comparet. 


[Tacitus] is a great writer who is especially appropriate for great persons, that 
is, those who hold the tiller of the state or those who give advice and counsel to 
the helmsman. What part of civil and military prudence, and what emotions 
of men (even concealed), what fortunes or events does he not openly reveal or 
show under a veil? . . . There is none among the Greeks or Romans, and, | will 
confidently assert, there will never be any, who can be compared with Tacitus 
in the glory earned by his prudence of every sort. 


Thus Lipsius identified the utilitas of Tacitus especially with Prudentia. 

In the fifteen years following the publication of the first edition of his 
Tacitus he became more and more concerned with his importance as a 
source of political wisdom. The process reached its climax in 1589 with the 
publication of the Politica, whose title indicates its purpose: Politicorum 
sive Civilis Doctrinae Libri Sex Qui ad Principatum maxime spectant (“Six 
Books of Politics or Civil Doctrine, Which Especially Concern Mon- 
archy”). The work was a handbook for princes and their advisers. Its 
purpose was utilitarian and its audience limited to those “in whose hands 
was the tiller of the ship of state.” Scholars, both in Renaissance and 
modern times, have been contemptuous of Lipsius’ practical concern with 
politics, J. J. Scaliger, for example, said that professors should stay out of 
politics altogether: “Lipsius is no politician, and he has no power in the 
State. Pedants have no influence in those matters. Neither | nor any other 
scholar would be able to write anything in political affairs.”3* 


38 Scaligerana (1695: 245): “neque est (Lipsius] Politicus, nec potest quicquam in Politia: 
nihil possunt pedantes in illis rebus; nec ego nec alius doctus possemus scribere in Politicis.” 
Schellhase (1976: 134-40) appears to have misunderstood the content and purpose of Lip- 
sius’ Politica. He states categorically (p. 134) that “Lipsius was one of the first to ignore 
Tacitus for that purpose” (sc., as a political guide), and (p. 140) “[Lipsius] helped, then, to 
remove the old Tacitus from any possible political application.” Oestreich (1982: 57-75; cf. 
1969, and 1989) is more reliable but overestimates Lipsius’ significance as a political adviser. 
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Now Scaliger is not far from the truth. Lipsius, indeed, would not have 
expected his advice to affect specific political decisions. In the Ad lectorem 
of the 1581 Liber Commentarius on Tacitus’ Annals, which was included 
in all subsequent editions, he said: “I have not touched on Political matters. 
This is a vain undertaking, whether for those who are experienced or 
inexperienced in such things. The former can select what they want: the 
latter cannot make proper use even of what they have selected.”39 

In the Politica his purpose was to set out the principles upon which the 
prince and his advisers were to act. Thus the book was an extension of his 
work as the teacher of future leaders in church and state. A teacher trains 
his students to deal with the practical affairs of life but does not pretend to 
the experience or the desire himself to be part of those affairs. So the author 
of the Politica used his understanding of history, derived above all from his 
knowledge of the works of Tacitus, to instill prudentia in princes and their 
advisers. 

In the text of the Politica Lipsius quoted statements of Livy and Tacitus 
about the exemplary purpose of history. Like Polybius, whom he also 
quoted, he believed that “learning from history was the truest education 
and training for political activity.” These precepts, however, were best 
stated in the words of Tacitus, “plures aliorum euentis docentur” (“the 
majority are instructed by the experiences of others”). In the original con- 
text Tacitus was discussing the purpose of history before narrating the trial 
and suicide of the historian, Cremutius Cordus. Tacitus showed how in an 
oligarchy or democracy those who understand the nature of the plebs, or 
the character of the senators and principal men, are considered to be 
“clever judges of the times and wise” (“callidi temporum et sapientes”). 
Under a monarchy, however, the teacher of political wisdom is history, 
rather than personal experience: 


sic conuerso statu neque alia rerum <salute> quam si unus imperitet, haec 
conquiri tradique in rem fuerit, quia pauci prudentia honesta ab deterioribus, 
utilia ab noxiis discernunt, plures ab aliorum euentis docentur. 


So, when the constitution has been overturned and there is no other security 
than the rule of one person, then my researches and narrative will prove to be 
appropriate, because few people by means of prudence distinguish between 
what is good and bad, or what is useful and harmful, while more are in- 
structed by the experiences of others. 


In his commentary on this passage Lipsius only suggested an emendation 
for the missing word in the text (he preferred re Romana for the modern 
text’s salute), although in his note on the passage immediately before the 
quotation he had observed that the exemplary nature of history was its 


39 For the Latin text, see n. 30. 
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greatest service: “qui reuera pulcherrimus historiae fructus.” The conclu- 
sion to be drawn from all this is that Lipsius, as the editor of Tacitus, saw 
the purpose of his work to be the establishment of the text, and his com- 
mentary to be a scholarly explication de texte, whereas in using Tacitus in 
his instructional handbook (i.e., the Politica) he saw his function to be that 
of the teacher and adviser of men who steered the ship of state. 

His purpose and method were made explicit in the Ad lectorem to his 
edition of the Panegyricus of Pliny, which was dedicated to the archdukes 
Albert and Isabella.4° Here he wrote that his commentary would not teach 
the princes “politica et graviora illa dogmata” (“political and other more 
serious doctrines”), because he had already done this in the Politica. In- 
stead his purpose was “Plinianum textum diducere ac reuelare, & uerbis 
sensibusque eius lucem dare” (“to divide up the text of Pliny and explain it, 
and to give light to his words and opinions”).41 Here again explication de 
texte was the goal of the commentator, whereas political instruction was a 
separate function. 

There are three parts to the Politica. The first two parts (in the 1589 
edition) consisted of 368 pages of text, followed by about 55 pages of notes. 
The third part, separate from the Politica and the notes, is the Monita et 
Exempla Politica. Libri Duo, Qui Virtutes et Vitia Principum Spectant, 
published at Antwerp in 1605 and dedicated to the archduke Albert. These 
were two books of a work planned to be six books in length. As the title 
indicates, they were complementary to the Politica, containing examples to 
illustrate Lipsius’ political doctrines, interspersed with advice. Of the two 
completed books the first deals with religion, and the second with govern- 
ment. The two books on Politics would have corresponded to Books 3 and 
4 of the Politica, which dealt with prudentia ciuilis, and the two on military 
affairs would have corresponded to Books 5 and 6, which dealt with pru- 
dentia militaris. 

The Politica is apparently a cento of quotations quarried from ancient 
authors and linked by Lipsius’ own words. Its brevity, about two hundred 
pages of an average octavo printed text, is deceptive. Into these few pages 
Lipsius distilled the essence of his knowledge of classical prose authors— 
above all, of the historians. Of these Tacitus was by far the most important: 


eminet Corn. Tacitus extra ordinem dicendus: quia plus unus ille nobis con- 
tulit quam ceteri omnes. caussa in Prudentia uiri est, et quia creberrimus 


sententiis. 


40 Iusti Lipsi Dissertatiuncula Apud Principes: Item C. Plini Panegyricus Liber Traiano 
Dictus, Cum Eiusdem Lipsi Perpetuo Commentario (Antwerp, 1600). 

41 Diducere appears to mean “to divide into sections.” In Lipsius’ text each section is 
followed by commentary, corresponding to the functions of diductio and reuelatio. For 
diducere in the sense of “dividing according to subject matter,” cf. Cic. De inu. 2.50. 
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Cornelius Tacitus excels the others and must be mentioned separately, because 
he alone has contributed to our work more than all the others together. The 
reason for this is his prudentia, and the frequency of his aphorisms. 


This quotation comes from the auctorum syllabus, which lists more than 
one hundred authors used as sources for the Politica. Tacitus is quoted on 
almost every page, 528 quotations out of a total 2,069, and, appropriately, 
the very first and very last quotations are taken from him. 

Lipsius’ friend and admirer, Montaigne, described the work as “ce docte 
et laborieux tissu,” a tapestry of quotation, precept, and commentary. It is 
ruthless and austere, yet exceedingly effective as a guide for leaders, as was 
proved by its popularity with princes on both sides of the religious wars. By 
selecting and organizing his quotations Lipsius created an original work. It 
cost him more labor than he had expected:42 


cogor alienis uerbis meam mentem exprimere, et nescio quid aliunde morose 
quaerere, cum ordo aut contextus rerum dici postulet quod non occurrit 
dictum. 


I am being forced to express my thoughts in the words of others, and to look 
unhappily for material from elsewhere, since the arrangement of the material 
and context require that | write that which does not appear already written [in 
that form]. 


He recognized that this method of composition led to an aphoristic style 
that was unattractive to the ordinary reader. In sending a presentation copy 
to his former student, Dirck Leeuw, he described it as follows:43 


breues sententiae sunt, non longi illi et subtiles discursus, quibus capitur 
uulgus, ideoque minus gratiae, scio, inuenient apud uulgus. 


The precepts are brief, not those long and subtle essays that attract common 
people, and for this reason they will, I know, be less popular with the common 
people. 


He summarized his method in the Ad lectorem monita that precede the 
text: “mine is the selection and organization, but I have gathered the words 
and opinions from ancient authors” (“cum enim inuentio tota et ordo a 
nobis sint, uerba tamen et sententias uarie conquisiuimus a scriptoribus 
priscis”). 

The Politica set forth the wisdom of the Greek and Roman historians 
and philosophers in the form in which it could be readily used by those 
who were involved in the practice of political and military leadership, The 
justification for this lay in the theory that history taught universal truths, 


42 ILE 3.672, to Jan Hotman, written in 1589 but undated. 
43 ILE 3.694, written in 1589 but undated. 
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that its exempla were precepts for moral and political decisions in other 
times. With this approach the text of Tacitus became a mine of sententiae. 
These were selected and arranged so as to construct a theory of politics that 
was appropriate for Lipsius’ contemporaries, but also frequently differed 
from the intention of Tacitus’ words in their original context.44 To use 
Tacitus in this way diminished those very things that Lipsius admired, the 
loftiness of the historian’s style, the universality and psychological bril- 
liance of his narrative. 

To illustrate the dangers of this method I use two examples. In Politica 
6.4, Lipsius gives a vivid account of the progress of sedition and civil strife. 
Of the nearly sixty quotations no less than thirty-five are taken from Tac- 
itus, nine of them from his account of the mutinies of the armies of Pan- 
nonia and Germany in Book 1 of the Annals. In the middle of these quota- 
tions, however, Lipsius inserts the following: “ut imperium euertant, 
libertatem praeferunt: si peruerterint, libertatem ipsam adgredientur” (“so 
that they may overthrow the government they parade ‘liberty.’ If they suc- 
ceed, they will attack liberty itself”).45 

These words are part of the accusations of treason made by Cossutianus 
Capito against Thrasea in the preliminary hearing before Nero. They led 
eventually to the formal charges in the senate and to Thrasea’s condemna- 
tion and execution, with which the extant text of the Annals breaks off. 
Tacitus took the line that the attack on Thrasea was an attack on “Virtue 
itself,” and he emphasized the vicious nature and vengeful motives of 
Cossutianus.*¢ Lipsius was an admirer of Thrasea. He had contemplated 
publishing a work about him, and in the Amuals he praised Thrasea as the 
sacred name of wisdom, the light in the darkness of Neronian Rome, aman 
of superhuman virtue.47 Yet here, in the Politica, he used the words of 
Thrasea’s accuser to justify the suppression of sedition by the prince, but 
without the Tacitean irony. Tacitus was being quoted in a context whose 
purpose was the opposite of his intention. 

The second example comes from Book 6.5. In discussing whether it is 


44 Oestreich (1969: 44) has rightly emphasized how Lipsius’ method in the Politica made 
the work relevant to his contemporaries: “Lipsius hat. . . in der civilis doctrina die Zeichen 
der Zeit richtig gedeutet.” 

45 Tac. Ann. 16.22.4. 

46 Tac. Ann. 16.21.3. 

47 Notes to Ann. 16.21, pp. 297—98 of the 1607 edition. According to Miraeus’ biography 
of Lipsius (p. 35 in the 1675 Opera Omnia) he wrote, but did not publish, Thrasea sive De 
Mortis Contemtu [sic]. Daniel Heinsius (1607: 34) expressed regret for this in Epicedia. 
Writing to Lipsius on 19 December 1583 (Ep. Mise. 1.57), Philip Marnix van Sint Aldegonde 
expressed interest in the expected publication of the Thrasea: “quem polliceris librum 
Thraseam sive De Contemptu Mortis, uide ne diutius differas; uel si iam est editus, ad me 
mittas.” Much earlier (1 August 1575) Lipsius had named Thrasea (along with Socrates, 
Seneca, and Helvidius Priscus) as an example of constancy in the face of tyranny. 
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better to tolerate a tyrant or to get rid of him, Lipsius chose patience, and 
ended the discussion with a quotation from Tacitus (Annals 12.11.3): 
“ferenda regum ingenia, neque usui crebras mutationes” (“the characters 
of kings must be borne with patience, and frequent changes are not advan- 
tageous”). Here again the irony of Tacitus’ original words was lost through 
being transferred to a different context. In Tacitus the words were part of a 
speech by Claudius made in reply to Parthian envoys, who had asked him 
to restore the Parthian royal hostage, Meherdates. “Claudius began his 
speech,” says Tacitus, “by referring to the might of Rome and the subser- 
vience of the Parthians, and he claimed equality with the divine Augustus.” 
The whole speech was presented by Tacitus to make Claudius seem a 
bombastic fool, out of touch with the realities of Parthian power and 
politics. In this context the words quoted by Lipsius were used for quite a 
different purpose. The story of Meherdates ended with his defeat and 
capture by the Parthian prince, Gotarzes, who spared his life and cut off his 
ears, “ostentui clementiae suae et in nos dehonestamento” (“to display his 
own clemency and insult Rome”).48 Thus with the completion of the story, 
the irony of Tacitus’ report of the words of Claudius was made fully evident. 
The prudentia of Tacitus, therefore, is not always to be found in the 
individual quotations used by Lipsius. His method, indeed, made it very 
likely that the intention of the original words would be altered. Francesco 
Guicciardini, some sixty years before the publication of Lipsius’ Politica, 
had observed that Tacitus could be used for contradictory purposes: “Tac- 
itus very well teaches those who live under a tyrant how to live and conduct 
themselves prudently, just as he teaches tyrants the ways of founding a 
tyranny.”4? The originality of the Politica, therefore, lay not so much in the 
use of Tacitean aphorisms, as in the sustained thoroughness with which 
Lipsius subordinated the words of Tacitus to his own designs. In his intro- 
duction to the Politica he explained the novelty and originality of the work 
as follows: 
omnia nostra et nihil. cum enim inuentio tota & ordo a nobis sint, uerba 
tamen & sententias uarie conquisiuimus a scriptoribus priscis, idque maxime 
ab Historicis: hoc est, ut ego censeo, a fonte ipso Prudentiae Ciuilis. 


48 Ann. 12.14.3. 

49 Ricordi, C 18: “insegna molto bene Cornelio Tacito a chi vive sotto a’ tiranni el modo di 
vivere e governarsi prudentemente, cosi come insegna a’ tiranni e modo di fondare la tiran- 
nide.” The text is quoted from Guicciardini (1951). The title, Ricordi politici e civili, was 
given to the work by G. Canestrini, who published the text of Guicciardini’s manuscript 
notebooks in vol. 1 of Opere inedite di Francesco Guicciardini (Firenze, 1857). Guicciardini’s 
first version dates from about 1512, the two final versions (called series B and C in modern 
editions) from 1528 and 1530. The first printed version was edited by I. Corbinelli with the 
title Pix Consigli et Avvertimenti (Paris, 1576). Lipsius may well have seen this work: in his 
notes to Politica 1.9 (Opera Omnia 4.218), he calls Guicciardini “prudens peritusque scrip- 
tor.” For the history of the Ricordi, see Spongano in Guicciardini (1951: ix—Ixxii). Briefer 
surveys by N. Rubinstein, in Guicciardini (1970: 7-32) and M. Domandi (ibid., 35~38); cf. 
M. Fubini, in Guicciardini (1977: 39-61). 
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All of itis mine, and nothing is. For although the choice of words and arrange- 
ment is mine, I have searched for the words and sentences from different 
sources in ancient authors, especially the historians, that is, in my opinion, 
from the very wellspring of civil Prudence. 


Quotations taken out of context, however, may very well express some- 
thing quite different from their original intent, as Lipsius well knew. By 
emphasizing the moral basis of the ruler’s power he was implicitly justify- 
ing his methods. 

Thus the relationship of Tacitean opinions to the Politica of Lipsius is 
complicated, and to understand it we need to look more closely at the 
inuentio @& ordo of the work. Lipsius had first to distance himself from 
Machiavelli, whose work he both admired and disapproved of: “Ma- 
chiavellus argutus. . . sed saepe prauus,” he comments in the margin to his 
preface, De Consilio et Forma Nostri Operis. The marginal gloss summar- 
izes his reason for parting company with Machiavelli, which he gives in the 
text of the preface: 


unius tamen Machiavelli ingenium non contemno, acre, subtile, igneum: & 
qui utinam Principe suum recta duxisset ad templum illud Virtutis & Hon- 
oris! sed nimis saepe deflexit, & dum commodi illas semitas intente sequitur, 
aberrauit a regia hac uia. 


I do not despise the intellect of Machiavelli alone [of my predecessors], for it is 
vigorous, subtle, and fiery: would that he had led his Prince by the straight 
road to that temple of Virtue and Honor! But too often he turned out of the 
way, and while he diligently followed those paths of convenience, he wandered 
away from this royal road. 


Lipsius rejected the amorality of Machiavelli’s doctrines while sharing his 
view of the didactic purpose of history.5° Accordingly he began the work by 
naming Virtue and Prudence as the foundation of the prince’s rule.5! They 
were the “duos Rectores uitae ciuilis,” which he defined and discussed in 
the rest of the book. Prudence he found to be the rector of Virtue, the 
architect’s blueprint and plumb line, the rule of life, the eye of the soul, the 
medicine of health.52 Lipsius defined it as “intellectum et dilectum rerum, 
quae publice priuatimque fugiendae aut appetendae” (“the power to un- 


50 Cf. Etter (1966: 16-18), showing how Machiavelli emphasized the similarity between 
present and past (“la similtudine degli accidenti”), which allowed the student of history to 
predict the future. So Muret, speaking in 1580 (six years after the publication of Lipsius’ 
Tacitus) compared the political situation of his time with that of the Julio-Claudian emperors, 
using the similitudinem temporum to reach the conclusion: “quo autem quaeque historia 
rerum nostrarum similior est, eo plura sunt in ea, quae discamus, quae ad usum conferamus, 
quae ad uitam moresque referamus” (Oratio 15, p. 155). 

51 Politica 1.1. 

52 Politica 1.7. 
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derstand and choose between things that should in public and private life 
be avoided or sought out”). He elaborated this definition with a mosaic of 
quotation from Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, and Tacitus. Continuing, he 
showed that the parents of prudence were experience and memory (“usus 
& memoria rerum”), of which the latter was derived from the reading of 
history.°3 

In the second book Lipsius discussed the virtue of the prince, before 
turning in Book 3 to the prudence of the prince and his advisers. The 
exordium to Book 3 is significant: 


pertexui regiam hanc Virtutum uestem: Prudentiae telam ordior, quam ut 
felici pectine percurram & percutiam te, uera Minerua nostra, inuoco, o 
aeterni patris aeterna proles. Prudentiae ad omnes res humanas usus: sed ad 
imperium maxime. 


I have completed weaving this robe of the virtues. Now I begin my loom of 
Prudence. Bless my shuttle as I weave the warp and woof, O Minerva, truly 
mine, eternal daughter of the eternal father. Prudence is profitable in all 
human affairs, but especially in government. 


This passage is a fine example of Lipsius’ style. The metaphor of weaving is 
elaborated with allusions to Homer and Virgil, while the Roman goddess 
of wisdom is addressed as the daughter of “the eternal father,” words that 
also are appropriate to the Christian god.*4 Lipsius was a master in the use 
of allusion, quotation, and association to blur the distinction between his 
classical sources and his transformation of them. He spoke the truth when 
he said “omnia nostra et nihil” (“all of it is mine and none is”). 

By way of introduction to the third book Lipsius repeats that Prudence is 
necessary for the prince. Without it he will wreck the ship of state upon the 
Symplegades. It is like the single eye of the Cyclops, and without its light 
the prince will be blind. Lipsius divides Prudence into that which depends 
on others, ab aliis, and that which is proper to the prince himself, a se. He 
then devotes the rest of Book 3 to the prudence of the prince’s advisers. 
More than one-third of the quotations in this short book are taken from 
Tacitus—the majority from the Annals—evidence that Lipsius shared 
with Tacitus a special interest in the consiltarii of the ruler. Tacitus, for 
example, had begun his narrative of the transfer of power at the death of 
Augustus by showing the failure of independence in those to whom Ti- 
berius looked for counsel: the words, “ruere in seruitium consules patres 
eques” (Annals 1.7.1) introduced a constant theme in the Annals, the 
failure of integrity and courage among those who could have preserved an 


53 Historiae fructus: Politica 1.8. 
$4 Homer Od. 5.62; Virg. Geo. 1.294 and Aen, 7.14. 
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acceptable measure of liberty under the principate.55 Instead of liberty, so 
Tacitus showed, Tiberius found adulatio, instead of honest counselors, he 
found slaves: “o homines ad servitutem paratos!,” he was said to have 
uttered repeatedly in Greek.5¢ 

Lipsius derived from Tacitus his doctrine of the prudentia of princely 
advisers. Warned by the servility of the senate under Tiberius and the 
power of freedmen under Claudius, he described consiliarii who were loyal 
and experienced, able to offer sound advice in peace and war: “qui fidi, 
rerum hominumque periti, salutaria suggerunt, pace. siue bello.” Their 
virtues were pietas, libertas dicendi, constantia, modestia, silentium. They 
were medii, moderate men who avoided the extremes of adulatio or con- 
tumacia, reliable repositories of the secreta principum. This description is 
based upon the exemplum of the great-nephew of the historian Sallust, 
Sallustius Crispus, whose death in a.D. 20 was marked by the first obituary 
notice in the Aumals.5’ Lipsius, indeed, used Crispus as his final exemplum 
of the consiliarius, in the last chapter of Book 3, where he quoted the 
obituary from Tacitus and added the marginal comment, “o uirum uere ad 
Aulam!” (“O true courtier!”).58 

The third book of the Politica was successful because it allowed Lipsius 
to draw on his own experience. His teaching was particularly focused on 
the training of consiliarti, for whom Tacitus was especially instructive. In 
the Notae to Politica 1.9, Lipsius praised him for his excellence in prudence 
and judgment, “Prudentia & Iudicii notis.” His histories were the garden 
and nursery of precepts, “velut hortus & seminarium praeceptorum,” and 
his lucid semtentiae recommended him especially to consiliarti: “con- 
siliariis magis Principum, quam ipsis commendo: qui habeant hunc Sa- 
pientiae simul & Prudentiae uerum ducem” (“<I commend Tacitus> more 
to counselors than to princes. Let them have him as their guide in wisdom 
and prudence”). 

These words indicate the narrow range, in social and political terms, of 
the audiences for whom both Tacitus and Lipsius were writing. Lipsius 
repeatedly emphasized that his words were addressed to princes and their 
counselors, and he expressed only contempt for the common people. In the 
Ad lectorem of the Politica, where he advised the reader on how to use his 


53 Tac. Ann. 1.7.1. Guicciardini also was impressed by Tacitus’ account of the death of 
Augustus and the transfer of power to Tiberius (Ricordi, C 13): “chi vuole vedere quali sieno e 
pensieri de’ tiranni, legga Cornelio Tacito, quando riferisce gh ultimi ragionamenti che Au- 
gusto morendo ebbe con Tiberio.” 

56 Ann. 3.65.3. 

57 Tac. Ann. 3.30.2—4; cf. Syme (1958: 306—7, 372) and (1970: 81-82). Sallustius was 
particeps secretorum, and his methods are described by Tacitus at Anz. 1.6.3. 

58 Politica 3.11. In praising Sallustius, Lipsius overlooked the ambiguity of Tacitus’ por- 
trait in Aza. 1.6.3 and 3.30.2—4. 
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work, he excluded the young and the plebs from his audience. They were 
not rerum periti, experienced: “non tu [leges] aliquis e plebe.” This elitist 
view was expressed even more frankly in chapter 5 of Book 4, where he 
explained how the prince must know the nature of the people, quoting 
from Tacitus (Annals 4.33.2), “noscenda uulgi natura.” His sympathy with 
Tacitus in this respect is clear from the frequency of quotations from him in 
this chapter, no less than twenty-three (out of a total of forty-eight) in the 
space of less than four pages, strung together to give an unfavorable picture 
of the fickle and unstable masses. The prudentia of Lipsius was not a 
plebeian virtue. 

It is not necessary here to go into much detail about Books 4—6 of the 
Politica. Book 4 discusses the prudentia of the prince a se, that is, the 
virtues and characteristics needed by the prince himself. Lipsius divided 
this aspect of prudence into the religious and secular spheres. The chapters 
on prudentia in diuinis (chaps. 2—4) immediately became notorious. Their 
brutal metaphors (ure et seca) for the removal of religious nonconformists, 
however well intended, led to bitter controversy with Coornhert and other 
Protestants and ultimately to Lipsius’ departure from Leiden and his return 
to Catholicism. They also failed to satisfy the Catholic leaders, and they 
were put on the Index, where they remained for the whole of the seven- 
teenth century. In the whole Politica these chapters dealt most directly with 
specific contemporary issues, and it is notable that in them Lipsius hardly 
quoted Tacitus at all, three times in three chapters. When he was deserted 
by the dux sapientiae et prudentiae his own prudentia was sadly defi- 
cient.>? 

In one respect, however, the prudentia ciuilis of Book 4 is more typical of 
the Renaissance than of the Rome of Tacitus. This is the prudentia mixta of 
chapters 13 and 14, the former of which was also put on the Index. Lipsius 
had to tread a fine line in dealing with the question of princely deception, 
given his own ambiguous views about Machiavelli. He quoted the Agricola 
(8.1) to justify such fraud, “eruditum utilia honestis miscere” (“trained to 
mix that which is useful with what is good”). But Tacitus was describing 
the young Agricola’s obsequium, his self-discipline in serving under an 
unexciting governor of Britain. He was peritus obsequi, “skilled in dutiful 
cooperation,” which is, of course, the virtue of the subordinate, not of the 
prince. 

Lipsius was more casuistical than convincing in his effort to categorize 
the different grades of princely deception, and he failed to equal the sub- 
tlety of Tacitus’ prudentia in this respect. Tacitus had displayed the decep- 
tion of princes and courtiers with restraint and irony. The followers of 
Machiavelli used his references to the arcana imperii to develop a theory of 


59 See Morford (1991: 101—2, 108-9, and 112-17). 
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ratio status, in which the impersonal state replaced the prince at the center 
of power.©° Lipsius was temperamentally unable to accept such ruthless 
Machtpolitik. As teacher and humanist he focused upon the prince and his 
counselors. Where Tacitus revealed the arcana imperii by irony and ambi- 
guity, Lipsius masked his own discomfort with specious argument.®! 

The last two books of the Politica dealt with Prudentia militaris, and 
were widely influential. In them Lipsius used the lessons of Roman history 
and Roman military principles as a source of prudence in undertaking war, 
and as a guide for its execution. Book 5 begins with a defense of Lipsius’ 
claim to be a wise adviser about military affairs. He reveals, almost without 
any quotation, the depth of his knowledge of military history and tactics 
derived from his reading of the ancient historians. In fact, he had published 
five books De Militia Romana in 1595, and five books on Poliorcetica in 
1596, and had long been concerned with Roman military organization. 
Even in the De Constantia, a most peaceable work, his arguments were 
deployed with military metaphors that are a controlling feature of the work 
as a whole. His military doctrines, therefore, are as important to his theory 
of prudentia as the civil ones.62 

In these two books he quoted Tacitus nearly 250 times (out of a total of 
600 quotations), with quotations from the Histories predominating. His 
remarks in Book 6 on civil strife and sedition are especially interesting. In 
chapter 4 he describes the progress of civil strife with a vigor derived from 
the experience of the wars in the Netherlands, and into this he weaves no 
less than 34 quotations from Tacitus, mostly from Books 1 and 3 of the 
Histories and the narrative of the mutinies in Book 1 of the Annals. Here he 
had understood the prudence of Tacitus better as a result of his own experi- 
ence. But he could not share the experience of the historian who had risen 
to the consulship under Nerva, and to high office under the tyranny of 
Domitian. Tacitus’ analysis of the limits of libertas under such a ruler is 
both practical and subtle, although it has proved disappointing to modern 
scholars who have experienced the loss of liberty under totalitarian regimes 
in the twentieth century. Lipsius was not inclined to seek martyrdom, and 
he never held political office, in which hard decisions have to be taken 
about the limits of liberty. Therefore his discussion of prudentia in Book 6 
leads to conclusions that Tacitus could hardly have approved of. For exam- 
ple, he dealt tamely with the question of whether to submit to a tyrant. 


60 Tac, Ann, 1.6.3, 2.36.1, 2.59.3; Hist. 1.4.2. See Stolleis (1980: 12-16 and 29-31); 
Meinecke (1963: 29-30) = Meinecke (1962: 25-26). 

61 Nevertheless, Meinecke, in discussing the importance of Tacitus for the development of 
ratio status in the Renaissance (1963: 29-30), gives Lipsius’ 1574 edition credit for renewing 
the influence of Tacitus on theories of ratio status. He calls Lipsius’ Politica “eine heute noch 
wertvolle Fundgrube antiken Denkens in Staatsrason.” 

62 See Oestreich (1982: 29-30 and 50-55). 
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“Concludo igitur,” he says, quoting the words from the speech of Claudius 
to the Parthian envoys, “ferenda regum ingenia.”63 Adapting the words of 
Piso, the honorable but feeble leader of the great conspiracy against Nero, 
he justified patience under a tyranny: “ergo anceps, si caede qualiscumque 
principis cruentaretur” (“therefore it is dangerous to shed the blood of a 
prince, however bad”).64 The prudentia of Lipsius was a great deal less 
noble than the exempla libertatis described by Tacitus. 

How then shall we assess the relationship of Tacitean prudentia to the 
doctrines of Lipsius? It is not a simple matter. Tacitus himself seldom used 
the word, and his prudentia is to be found in his narrative. Therefore the 
definition of the word depends on the intelligence and judgment of each 
reader. Here we must be reminded of the exhortation of Lipsius to read the 
historians with attentio and iudicium. The prudence of Tacitus is to be 
found in his knowledge of the realities of power, his psychological insights, 
his brilliant accounts of the nobility and meanness of human character, his 
perception of the subtle relationship between the ruler and those closest to 
him. Nor should we underestimate the importance of style. Lipsius repeat- 
edly said that those who read Tacitus should have the characteristics of his 
style: “acute arguteque scripsisse fateor,” he says in the Notae to Politica 
1.9, “ac tales esse debere qui eum legent” (“I confess that he has written 
brilliantly and incisively, and his readers should be like this”). From Tac- 
itus, therefore, Lipsius derived his pointed, elliptical, and sententious style, 
which so alarmed Scaliger and Heinsius when they observed its effects on 
the Latinity of the students whom they inherited from Lipsius at Leiden.¢5 
It was a significant feature of Lipsius’ teaching, enabling him to present his 
doctrine with memorable incisiveness. The brisk presentation of his sen- 
tentiae exactly suited his method of selectio and by its clarity reinforced his 
doctrines. 

When we turn, however, to the transfer of Tacitean thought to the con- 
text of the sixteenth century we find that Lipsius was less successful. Sir 
Ronald Syme has pointed out how difficult it is to discern the political 
opinions of Tacitus, and his paper on the subject is a masterpiece of ambi- 
guity that accurately interprets the mystery of great art.66 “Tacitus is elu- 


63 Politica 6.5; Tac. Ann. 12.11.3. 

64 Ann, 15.52.1: “tnuidiam praetendens ... si sacra mensae diique hospitales caede 
qualiscumque principis cruentaretur” (“with the excuse that it would be hateful . . . if the 
sacred [objects] of dining and the gods of hospitality were to be spattered with the blood of a 
princeps, however bad”). Piso’s objections were to murdering Nero while he was a guest at his 
villa: Lipsius omits the specific context, substitutes the word anceps (for inuidiam in Tacitus), 
and generalizes the sententia, thus radically altering the intent of Tacitus’ words. 

65 Scaligeriana (1666: 204-6); Heinsius (1612), Oratio 1, pp. 1517. 

66 “The Political Opinions of Tacitus,” in Syme (1970: 119-40). The quotations are taken 
from pp. 139 and 131 respectively. 
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sive,” he says, “and he affects a reticent manner proper to a historian.” The 
problem faced by Lipsius is precisely stated in the following words: 


Tacitus is a subtle and sophisticated writer, heir to a long tradition and writing 
for men of understanding. The situations he describes are permeated with all 
the ambiguities of high politics—and of human nature—in any age. His 
manner is majestic and reticent. 


This was well understood by Lipsius. He repeatedly warned that Tacitus 
was not to be read by inexperienced or unsophisticated people. The pru- 
dentia of Tacitus lies as much in what he does not reveal as in what he does 
display in his narrative. The reader is challenged to reach his own conclu- 
sions, and when he has done this he still cannot know for certain if he has 
correctly understood the mind of Tacitus. Thus the interpreter of Tacitus 
faces a dilemma. He must engage with the wise and subtle intellect of a 
genius who seldom stands at the center of his stage, yet, in interpreting to 
his audience the doctrines of the historian, he runs the risk of using the 
words of Tacitus in ways not intended by the author. Lipsius was above all a 
teacher. Clear exposition was his method, and his goal the training of 
future leaders. To use Tacitus for these ends was to define him, to set limits 
to an intellect whose greatness lies partly in the impossibility of definition. 
Tacitean prudentia therefore is the foundation of doctrines that are those of 
Lipsius, not necessarily of Tacitus. 

Lipsius believed that his Politica was, along with the De Constantia, his 
greatest achievement, one that would endure as long as Latin itself.67 Scal- 
iger was closer to the mark: his greatest achievement was the establishment 
of the text of Tacitus, through which alone we can approach the prudentia 
of the historian. The doctrines of Lipsius were appropriate for European 
leaders in the sixteenth and seventeenth century. The wisdom of Tacitus 
cannot be limited to any time or place. 


67 Ep. Misc. 4.84: “Ego e Philologia Philosophiam feci: uide Constantiam meam, dicet; 
uide Politica, idem: & hoc utrumque opus est, cui uita fortasse cum Latinis litteris manebit.” 
In the next sentence he mentions his Tacitus as one of several works in which “finis idem & 
fructus apparet.” 
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TACITUS NOSTER: THE GERMANIA IN THE 
RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION 


Donald R. Kelley 


Populi Germaniae ueteris in summa libertate vixerunt. 
Beatus Rhenanus (1531) 


CARCELY KNOWN before 1450, Tacitus was alive and well in the 

sixteenth century.! To suggest the extent and quality of his reception, 

especially in Germany, here is a bit of doggerel from a contemporary 
poem “In Praise of the Ancient Germans” (“Ein Lobspruch der alten 
Deutschen”). I do not think that my rendering is significantly less elegant 
than the original German jingle: 


Good manners to the German 
count more than laws to Rome. 

Not fraud, nor guile, nor usury 
find place in the German home. 

Adultery and whoredom are 
unknown in the German’s life. 

He covets no man’s woman but 
honors his proper wife. 

He knows neither gold, nor profit, 
nor any such form of greed, 

But takes the produce from the land 
and thus satisfies his need. 

He never eats or drinks too much; 
he’s modest in his dress. 

When he say “no,” he means it, 
and “yes” when he says “yes.” 

To self and friends, he’s always true, 
and likewise to his mate. 


1 The essential work is now Ridé (1977), but retaining some value in a massive literature 
are Krapf (1979), Stackelberg (1960), Tiedemann (1913), Buschmann (1930), Etter (1966), 
Joachimsen (1910 and 1911), Strauss (1959), Schellhase (1976). 
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All his life he lives, you see, 
in a pure and simple state.2 


It was in this stereotypical way that the Germania was read in the century 
after its recovery, and my purpose here is to trace briefly the formation of 
this image. 


Almost alone among classical authors Tacitus was both ancient and mod- 
ern. Gibbon was ready to “esteem the birth of Tacitus more truly noble 
than that of kings,” and (as this collection suggests) his afterlife has been no 
less impressive. “The greatest of Roman historians” (as Ronald Syme 
called him), Tacitus was also, in his posthumous life, “the father of ancient 
Germanic studies” (in the words of Frank Borchardt).3 Not only classicists, 
then, but also modern European historians have taken a professional and 
proprietary interest in his work and its later fortuna; and so to both 
ancients and moderns (and perhaps to postmoderns) he remains “our 
Tacitus”— Tacitus noster. 

The most comprehensive study of Tacitus’ Germania (before the seven- 
teenth century) is the commentary of Andreas Althamer, published in 
1529.4 These scholia afford an ideal introduction to the story of the mod- 
ern fortune of what is a foundational text in the history of modern histo- 
riography, mythology, and ethnography. Of the Germania Althamer 


2 Ein Lobspruch, cited in Ridé (1977: 2.953): 


Bey den guten sitten mehr hand golten 

Und ghalten sein in gréssern ehrn 
Dann gut gesetz bey den R6mern 

Kein wucher, auffsatz, trug, noch list 
Bey jhn in brauch gewesen ist 

Ehebruch, unzucht, und hererey 
Ist keim gelassen worden frey 

Ein yeder hat sein eynigs weyb 
Geliebt, wie seinen eygen leyb 

Niemand seins nechsten gut hat bgert 
Sie haben sich des ackers gnert 

Gar nichts gewest von yrkeim gelt 
Damit verdorbet wird all welt 

Sie haben wahr gaben umb wahr 
Eins umbs ander was notig war 

Kein furwitz braucht in tranck und speyss 
Mit kleydung hieltens eine weyss 

Thr Ja war Ja, Ihr Nein war nein 
On alle gleyssnerey und scheyn 

In einfalt hand ihr zyt vertriben 


3 Borchardt (1971: 177). 
4 Althamer (1529: 2), “Exactissima vero haec est Germaniae descriptio.” In Schardius 
(1574), which is the basic collection of sixteenth-century Tacitean scholarship. 
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wrote, “This is certainly the most accurate description of Germany”; and 
in those days most scholars would agree. Besides relying on the (now lost) 
account by Pliny, Tacitus had reported on what he had seen as well as what 
he had heard (“non tantum auribus, sed et oculis testis”). What is more, 
though a Roman, Tacitus displayed an extraordinary affection for Ger- 
many (amor Germaniae); and if Althamer was impressed with the accu- 
racy of Tacitus’ essay, he was no less conscious of the evidence and argu- 
ments it provided for his own life work, which was “to illustrate, to dignify, 
and to celebrate Germany” (“Germaniam illustrare, ornare, celebrare”) 
and to memorialize its culture and traditions. In this campaign Althamer 
marched under two banners. He was both a humanist devoted to the study 
of history and a recent convert to the Lutheran faith, which likewise looked 
back to an idealized (Christian) antiquity; and Tacitus furnished inspira- 
tion and materials for both projects—for the scholarly resurrection of the 
German past and for the Protestant effort to purge the German nation of 
Romanist contamination so as to achieve what commentators on Tacitus 
celebrated as Libertas Germaniae.5 

Tacitus was an Italian (homo Italicus), and he owed his modern rebirth in 
the early fifteenth century to Italian scholars. Yet by the early sixteenth 
century he had become, for German authors like Althamer, “our Tacitus,” 
as he calls him (“Noster Tacitus, Cornelius noster”).6 He was the one who 
had first defined and given unity to German culture, and in his posthumous 
life he was the one who revealed to modern Germans their institutional, 
cultural, and ethnic ancestry. By analogy—and in invidious comparison— 
with conceptions of the Roman cultural heritage, modern Germanists 
(“periti Germaniae,” Althamer called them) sought their own majores and 
looked at the barbarian society described by Tacitus as the first form taken 
by their fatherland: their motto was not “Roma communis patria” accord- 
ing to the famous civilian formula (Digest 50.1.3), but rather, in Alt- 
hamer’s paraphrase, “Germania communis patria.”7 

The story of the early discovery and “reception” of Tacitus’ works has 
been told many times. The only manuscript containing the Germania was 
not discovered until the 1420s, when it was the object of unscrupulous and 
lustful pursuit by several scholars. As Poggio Bracciolini wrote to his 
friend Niccolo Niccoli in 1427, “When the Cornelius Tacitus comes I shall 
keep it hidden with me for I know that whole song: ‘Where did it come 
from and who brought it here? Who claims it for his own?’ But do not 


5 Gebwiler (1519). 

6 Althamer (1529: 6). 

7 Althamer (1529: 71), And not the church but Germany became the common “Mother,” 
as in Aventinus (1880: 1.307): “Das Teutschland, vor zeiten ein mutter und erneuerin, auch 
ein werkstatt aller volcken.” 


8 Ridé (1977: 1.115ff.). 
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worry, not a word shall escape me.”? Somehow, the manuscript passed 
from the monastery of Hersfeld to northern Europe, was made available to 
scholars north as well as south of the Alps, and became the basis for the first 
printed editions. 

It was in the context not of humanist curiosity, however, but of eccle- 
siastical politics that the Germania first entered into the world of scholarly 
discussion. In an oration delivered before the Frankfurt Diet in 1454 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, imperial counselor and ambassador of Italian 
humanism, flattered his German audience by recalling (with reference to 
Tacitus) the military prowess of the ancient Germanti; and then he went on 
to exhort them to emulate these putative ancestors by fighting for a much 
grander cause—for a heavenly, not an earthly fatherland (“non pro ter- 
rena, sed pro celesti patria”), referring, of course, to the Crusade.1° Four 
years later Aeneas Sylvius (then Pope Pius II) had an exchange with the 
chancellor of the Elector of Mainz, who, in the style of the grauamina 
literature of the conciliar period, protested papal abuses in Germany. The 
pope’s response on behalf of the Roman church, “Mother of the German 
people,” as he called it, added the new classical fuel provided by Tacitus— 
that is, the invidious contrast between the high character of ancient Ger- 
mans and the corruption of their modern offspring. In 1471 Giovanni 
Antonio Campano (who offered corrections in the text of the Germania), 
urged the citizens of Regensburg to follow the manners of their ancestors 
(uestigia maiorum), although he really expected no such miracle.1! Over 
the next generation the debate continued; and the upshot was an extraordi- 
nary Kulturkampf between Romanists and Germanists, which has per- 
sisted in various forms down to the present century. 

In part this controversy was a variation on the Renaissance theme of 
Ancients-and-Moderns (a topos also reflected in Tacitus, incidentally), for 
the central issue was the alleged “barbarism” of the contemporary Ger- 
mani, and the prime authority on both sides of the debate was Tacitus 
himself. The first German to refer to these ideas was probably Sigismund 
Meisterlin, whose Schone Chronik (written about 1456) denounced the 
“fables” of Aeneas Sylvius; and during the fifteenth century Felix Fabri, 
Hartmann Schedel, Veit Arnpeck, and Johannes Trithemius referred to 
Tacitus’ work.!2 After its publication in 1496, Pius’ pioneering essay pub- 


9 Gordon (1974: 116), 25 September 1427. 

10 Aeneas Sylvius (1571: 678), Oratio de Constantinopolitana clade et bello contra Turcos 
congregando and (1034), De Ritu. Situ. Moribus et Condicione theutonico descriptio (1496). 
See also Schmidt (1962) and Strauss (1971: 35). 

11 Campano (1505), containing the text of Oratio in conveniu Ratisponensi dicta ad 
exhortandos principes Germanorum contra Turcos et [de] laudibus eorum. 

12 Meisterlin (1522), translation (1456) of Chronographia Augustensium (1456). The 
reception of Tacitus in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is conveniently summarized in 
Tiedemann (1913: VIH-XXXvV). 
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licized the Germania and the quarrel between the Romanists and the latter- 
day barbarians. Over the next generation it became crucial in provoking 
scholars, Germans and Italians alike, to a self-conscious and often emo- 
tional reexamination of the Germanic aspect of European civilization in 
the terms furnished by one of the oldest, and certainly the most com- 
prehensive, of classical testimonies. In 1515 Jakob Wimpheling was still 
trying to refute the calumnies of Pius II and to counteract them with 
charges of Roman abuse and corruption. Three years later Franciscus 
Irenicus was carrying on the same good fight, the defensive war against 
charges of “barbarism”—a pejorative term that even the Italian Aeneas 
Sylvius (Irenicus recalled) had reserved for the enemies of Christendom. 13 

The publishing history of Tacitus’ Germania is equally complicated. The 
editio princeps (which was also the vulgata) was published by Franciscus 
Puteolanus in Bologna in 1472 (and not, as so many scholars have said 
before and even after the researches of Jacques Perret, the derivative Venice 
edition, which must have been not “1470” but 1472 or later).14 There were 
over a dozen editions published in Italy and Germany before Filippo 
Beroaldo’s printing of the complete works in 1515. The first critical edi- 
tions (by standards of those days) were those of Althamer’s mentor Beatus 
Rhenanus (1519 and especially 1533 and 1544), printed with his seminal 
Castigationes and exploited in his great national history composed in the 
humanist manner, his Rerum Germanicarum libri tres of 1531. The high 
point came in 1574, when Simon Schardius published his great collection 
of Tacitus commentaries, including the work of Aeneas Sylvius, Althamer, 
Bebel, Wimpheling, Hutten, Gebwiler, Peutinger, and others.!5 It might 
also be well to recall that modern Tacitist scholarship (and scholasticism) 
coincided with the early stages both of the new “German art” of printing 
and of the “new learning” of the German Reformation. The first of these 
was a mighty support for the writing of—as the second was a major spur to 
the revising of—European history; and Tacitus was a central figure in both 
contexts. 


Tacitist inspiration for research into the German past reinforced a drive 
already underway in medieval chronicles, such as those of Meisterlin and 
Hartmann Schedel. It was also joined to the humanist enthusiasm for 
history and national antiquities and to the cause of the Moderns in their 
quarrel with the Ancients. Whatever its past, “Germany today,” declared 
Felix Fabri in his description of Swabia (c. 1488), “is not only equal to 
other nations but it surpasses self-promoting Greece, proud Rome, and 
quarrelsome France.”16 The case for the moderns was also presented by 


13 [renicus (1518), with a preface by Pirckheimer; trans. in Strauss (1971: 72), 
14 See Perret (1949) and Robinson (1935). 

15 See n. 2, and Beatus Rhenanus (1519). 

16 Fabri (1605). 
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Trithemius’ catalog of illustrious Germans (1495) and by contributions to 
the Italianate, but anti-Italian, genre called “Germania Illustrata,” pro- 
moted by the German “arch-humanist,” Conrad Celtis.1”7 The heyday of 
the Italians had passed, according to Celtis, and now it was the Germans’ 
turn. As Sebastian Franck summed it up in his Geschichtsbibel of 1531, the 
Germans were “a pious folk [ein gottselig Volck| versed in the techniques of 
painting, tapestry, engraving, sculpture, architecture, casting, writing, and 
other arts.” 18 

The Tacitean themes on which German scholars performed their varia- 
tions included not only comparisons between Germania antiqua and Ger- 
mania noua but also the invidious contrast between Germany and Rome 
throughout the ages—although of course they inverted the terms of the 
discussion. As Sebastian Franck acknowledged, the Germans were “a peo- 
ple who, like the apes, want to imitate all the deeds and words of other 
nations” !9—and indeed their anxiety to outdo the Italians at their own 
rhetorical games was apparent. A century earlier Lorenzo Valla had cele- 
brated the cultural hegemony of Italy in these terms: 


We have lost Rome, we have lost authority, we have lost dominion, not by our 
own fault but by that of the times, yet we reign still, by this more splendid 
sovereignty [the Latin language] in a great part of the world. Ours is Italy, ours 
Gaul, ours Spain, Germany, Pannonia, Dalmatia, IIlyricum, and many other 
lands. For wherever the Roman tongue holds sway, there is the Roman 
Empire.?° 


To these bold words introducing Valla’s influential Elegantiae latinae lin- 
guae, Beatus Rhenanus offered, in his history of Germany almost a century 
later, a response and a virtual paraphrase and inversion of Italian claims: 
“Ours are the victories of the Goths, Vandals, and Franks. Ours the glory 
attached to the kingdoms that these peoples founded in the most illustrious 
provinces of the Romans, in Italy, and in the queen of cities, Rome 
herself.”21 

Beatus Rhenanus’ Rerum Germanicarum libri tres, which was published 
in 1531, was the locus classicus (or locus modernus) of the Germanist 
thesis, which conceived of national tradition in the broadest, indeed pan- 
German, terms—again in imitation of imperialist Romanism—including 


17 Spitz (1957). 

18 Franck (1538: fol. aVib): “Es ist ein langmiittig, leutselig unnd, gegen anderen Na- 
tionen gehalten, ein Gottselig volck, das genen vil Nationen an sitten, Gott furcht, gutem 
gewissen heylthumb ist.” 

19 Franck (1538: fol. bIIb). 

20 Valla (1962: 4), Elegantiae Latinae linguae libri sex, 1, “Prae*atio.” 

21 Aventinus (1886: 402): “Nostri enim sunt Gotthorum, Vandalorum Francorumque 
triumphi. Nobis gloriae sunt illorum imperia in clarissimis Romanorum prouinciis atque 
adeo Italia ac ipsa Roma regina urbium cunctarum constituta.” 
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the entire linguistic, cultural, and ethnic community. In this effort he was of 
course not original. In the first place he was carrying on the arguments of 
humanists of an earlier generation, most notably Wimpheling, whose Epi- 
thoma rerum Germanicarum usque ad nostra tempora (1505) was written, 
he explained, 


in order that all Germans may discover in this summary the antiquities of 
Germany, read the biographies of the emperors, learn to know their merits, 
intelligence, campaigns, victories, inventions, nobility, fidelity, constancy, and 
love of truth of the Germans, and in order that this summary should encour- 
age posterity, desiring to emulate, to try every day to add still grander achieve- 
ments, thereby augmenting Germany by new merits.22 


Beatus was also endorsing the premises underlying Luther’s famous appeal 
in 1520 to the “German nation.” But above all he was joining in the chorus 
of sixteenth-century Tacitists, such as the first translator of the Germania, 
Johann Eberlin von Ginzburg, who likewise championed an early version 
of the grossdeutsch—Germania Magna being Eberlin’s phrase, as Gross- 
Teutschland was that of Aventinus.?3 

In the humanist enterprises of literary figures such as Wimpheling, 
Celtis, Bebel, and Beatus Rhenanus, Tacitus became central to the canon of 
German literature and provided the agenda for further investigation. Not 
only political and military skill, according to Celtis, but also literary cul- 
ture (litterarum splendor) had passed to the Germans; and it was to cele- 
brate this national project that Celtis proposed his Germania Illustrata, 
designed to supplement and to supersede the Italia Hlustrata of Flavio 
Biondo, whose historical and antiquarian studies of Roman history fur- 
nished a model for German humanist historians of the sixteenth century. 
“Our people does not lack for a past of glorious deeds,” Bebel declared in 
his oration to Maximilian I in 1501; “we miss only the historians who 
should have recorded those deeds.”24 The Germans had no Homer or 
Herodotus, no Virgil or Livy; all they had, apparently, was “their” —which 
is to say, “our”— Tacitus. 

What Tacitus provided, according to his modern “Germanist” disciples, 
was an “original image of Germany” (“prisca Germaniae imago”) and its 
original manners (“prisci mores”), and beyond that a set of cultural topoi 


22 Wimpheling (1505), dedication to Thomas Wolf: “ut omnes Germaniae in hac Epitome 
antiquitates Germaniae uideant, uitam nostratium Imperatorum legant, Germanorumque 
laudes, ingenium, bella, triumphos, artium inuentionem, nobilitatem, fidem, constantiam et 
ueracitatem ediscant atque ut his breuibus ansam praebeamus studiosae posteritati, quo 
majora in dies student adjicere, et amplioribus rerum incrementis Germanorum laudes 
cumulare.” Wimpheling (1501) sets down his historical method: “Primum uerisimilibus 
conjecturis, deinde testibus maximis, postremum vero historiis probatissimis.” 

23 Ridé (1977: 2.652), Aventinus (1880: 4.2, 606), and Strauss (1963). 

24 Bebel (1501), in Schardius (1574: 95) and Strauss (1971: 64). 
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to be invoked and elaborated on by modern historians on what Tacitus 
called the Germans’ “original rude simplicity” (“prisca illa et rudis sim- 
plicitas”). In his response to Aeneas Sylvius, Wimpheling rehearsed some 
of the Germanic virtues noted by Tacitus—pudicitia, liberalitas, integritas, 
fides, libertas, constantia, fortitudo, ingenium, and nobilitas.25 There were 
of course less edifying national traits, such as the famous German tendency 
to drink “day and night” and to excess—“Trinken jha sauffen,” noted 
Johann Eberlin von Giinzburg in the margins of his translation of the 
Germania—but social virtues seemed to prevail.26 

Most essential to the German self-image was Tacitus’ belief that they 
were racially “unmixed” and autochthonous (indigeni—or as Albert 
Krantz put it, “in jhrem Lande geboren, ein einheimisch und eingesessen 
Volck”).27 The Germans, as commentators on Tacitus never tired of repeat- 
ing, were simple in manners and free from usury, avarice, fraud, and trick- 
ery (“usuariam ueteres Germani non agitarunt, minimi auari, fraudu- 
lenti ac subdoli, sed simplices”); prone to war (“bellorum auidi”); and, 
above all, attached to freedom (“libertas Germaniae”) and democratic 
government. They were superstitious and yet free from Roman idolatry— 
“Merk,” Eberlin noted: “die Teutschen haben kein bilder der gotter.”28 
Their women were also treated justly, and marriage was honored—to the 
extent indeed that modern historians have spoken of a “German femi- 
nism” or a “Gothic feminism” derived from Tacitus’ account.2? The nega- 
tive side of this image was the chauvinism and xenophobia that a selective 
reading of the Germania might encourage. 

To these readings of the Germania there was also a political subtext; for 
as Tacitus remarked, German kings were elected, not hereditary, and ruled 
through counsel and consent. In the sixteenth century it was easy enough 
to argue (as indeed the French Huguenot historian and propagandist Fran- 
cois Hotman argued in the first version of his Francogallia) that “our kings 
were of the same kind”—as also, he added, were those of the Germans, 
Danes, Poles, and Swedes.3° In this connection it may also be noted that, 
while in their posthumous careers Tacitus and Machiavelli joined forces in 
their cynical realism, they also cooperated in the republican aspect of the 
“Machiavellian moment.” In other words Renaissance “Tacitism” con- 
tributed not only to the sinister—“atheistic” and “tyrannical” —face of 
Machiavelli but also to the tradition that has been in recent years cele- 
brated, exploited, and inflated under the label of “civic humanism.”31 


25 Wimpheling (1505), in Schardius (1574: 349). 
26 Ridé (1977: 2.650). 

27 Krantz (1520: preface). 

28 Ridé (1977: 2.656). 

29 Costa (1977: 186) and Kliger (1952: 220). 

30 Hotman (1972: 221). 

31 Pocock (1975). 
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By the time that Althamer and Beatus Rhenanus were writing, of course, 
the debate between Romanists and Germanists was being swept into a 
larger controversy—that European phenomenon almost immediately 
christened, by friends and foes alike, The (“so-called”) Reformation. Of 
course, this movement likewise had cultural, ethnic, and national as well as 
religious and political aspects; and in its workings Tacitus was once again 
posthumously complicit. Summing up the various commonplaces of Taci- 
tism, Althamer celebrated this passage from Germanism to the evangelical 
faith of the Lutheran movement, which purged German tradition of idola- 
try and other popish evils and which promised to restore the good manners 
of the ancestors (majores nostri).32 

Another Tacitean theme that appeared to be especially prophetic in the 
sixteenth century was the enduring distaste of the Germans for written law 
(“nulla legum disciplina” was Tacitus’ phrase) and the fact that, again in 
Tacitus’ words, “good manners are worth more [in Germany] than laws 
elsewhere. ”33 This ancient topos (cited in the first line of the poem I quoted 
earlier) was altogether in keeping not only with Lutheran hatred of Judaic 
and canon law but also with German resistance to the burdens of Roman 
law. Echoing the gravamina of the previous century, the Estates of Wurt- 
temberg in 1514 protested what they referred to as “the plague of lawyers 
who have been invading the courts of our land,” and such complaints were 
also reflected in popular literature.3+ “Good lawyer, bad Christian” (“gut 
juristen, bse christen” )—this old adage, cited by Luther against the Ro- 
manists, seemed to sum up the popular attitude toward written laws. 
Tacitus could be quoted in this connection, too, of course: “Corruptissima 
re publica plurimae leges.”35 

The defining trait around which all these virtues were gathered was the 
German love of liberty—“Populi Germaniae ueteris in summa libertate 
uixerunt” was the formula of Rhenanus—and this characteristic, too, had 
a religious as well as a social face.3¢ “From all times the Saxons have been 
free,” declared Ulrich von Hutten, “from all times invincible” —and the 
cause of Martin Luther would be no exception.3? The “German liberty” 
celebrated by Beatus’ teacher Hieronymus Gebwiler in 1519 converged 
with the “Christian liberty” proclaimed the next year by Luther, and the 
result was to transform the latter from a theological into a political 


32 Althamer (1536: fol. aallla). 

33 Ger, 19: “plusque ibi boni mores ualent quam alibi bonae leges.” 

34 Strauss (1971: 220), Luther (1967: 474), and Stintzing (1875). 

35 Ann. 3.27, 

3¢ Beatus Rhenanus (1551: 3). 

37 Hutten (1859-62: 1.389): “Wan die Sachsen seint alle zeit frey gewest, alle zeit unuber- 
windtlich.” And cf. 1.385: “das wir unser Teutsch land der under allen nation in der gantzen 
welt die freyheit am meisten geburt.” And see Holborn (1937). 
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concept—and ultimately into a justification for active resistance. The au- 
thority of Tacitus was invoked not only by German Lutherans but also by 
French Huguenots like the aforementioned Francois Hotman, whose Fran- 
cogallia of 1573 was a celebration of the Germanic heritage (and attendant 
piety) of the French monarchy as well as an inflammatory contribution to 
the modern idea of political resistance. In this insidious way “our Tacitus” 
was posthumously conscripted into the tradition of modern revolutionary 
thought. 

The Reformation was associated with another fundamental transforma- 
tion, and this was the shift from the language of the Romanists to the 
language of the German Volk—-and indeed to Gothic script and handwrit- 
ing. As that herald of Lutheran protest, Ulrich von Hutten, proclaimed, 


Latein ich vor gschriben hab, 

das war ein yeden nit bekant. 
Yetzt schrey ich an das vaterlandt 
Teutsch nation in irer sprach.38 


Once I wrote in Latin 

And was listened to by none; 
Now I cry in German 

And am heard by everyone. 


Tacitus himself, though very weak on German names, had encouraged this 
concern with the linguistic dimensions of culture, noting the importance of 
songs (carmina) for the ancient Germans. According to Althamer, the 
Germans did not commemorate their deeds or keep their laws through 
written records but rather through traditional songs (cantilenae) sung by 
Magistrales, or Meistergesenge. “Every folk and nation,” wrote Aventinus, 
“has its own history in its language and mentality.”39 As Erasmus had 
“opened a window” on classical antiquity through his Adagia, so German 
scholars proposed to do for their own folk culture.4° Another such con- 
tribution was Eberlin’s translation of the Germania (1526), which cele- 
brated “the origins, development, notable deeds, and misfortuntes of this 
most noble nation” (“diser woledlen Nation Anfang, furgang, Redliche 
Handelungen und zufallige schaden”).*} 

This was in accord, too, with the Lutheran search for a revisionist alter- 
native to the Romanist perspective on history. “It is an act of piety to study 


38 Ridé (1977: 2.606). 

39 Ridé (1977: 2.263); “denn ein jedes volck und nation hat ir besondere cronick nach 
sprach und weis.” 

40 Proverbia (1508), subtitled “De laudibus atque philosophia Germanorum veterum.” 

41 Ridé (1977: 2.645). Eberlin calls his translation (p. 647) “Ein zamengelesen buchlin von 
der Teutschen Nation gelengenheit, sitten und gebrauchen durch Cornelium Tacitum vad 
etliche andere verzeichnet.” 
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the achievements of one’s own country” (“et pius est patriae facta referre 
labor”), Melanchthon remarked; and in an oration of 1558 he celebrated, 
in good neo-Tacitean style, “the virtue of the ancient Germans” (“De 
ueterum Germanorum uirtute”).42 In his reformation of a number of 
Lutheran universities, Melanchthon encouraged the introduction of 
courses in history, and in 1559 he published a new edition of Johann 
Cario’s universal chronicle, adjusting it to Lutheran doctrine and advertis- 
ing it with a preface constituting his contribution to the humanist genre 
known as ars historica.*3 

In general, however, what Tacitus inspired posthumously was not bisto- 
ria, as Andrea Alciato wrote in the preface to his annotations on Tacitus, 
but rather eruditio*+—not narrative history but the more profound and 
perhaps mystical search for the founding fathers ( Vorfahrer, vorfordern) 
and the difficult and myth-ridden questions of national spirit and origins. 
In his edition of the Germania Puteolanus had boasted that Tacitus treated 
not only deeds but also “the image, name, and nature” of the Germans.*5 
What this required in the sixteenth century was to apply the techniques of 
philology, including the suspect but ever-popular methods of speculative 
etymology, to the study of German language, literature, law, place-names, 
and the like. One notable example of this was the treatise on Various Proper 
Names and Primitive Etymologies Restored, published in 1537 and at first 
attributed to Luther himself, though it was more probably by Spalatin or 
another scholar of Luther’s circle.46 

In the Renaissance the game of etymology (and the associated sport of 
what should be called eponymology) was beginning to acquire some lin- 
guistic rigor, but in fact doctrinal or national preference more often ruled; 
and (as Borchardt has said) historical “criticism” was often limited to the 
“topos of critical rejection” (amasceua).*’” The term “German,” for exam- 


42 Melanchthon (1834-60: 11. col. 306, 317): “turbe est enim domestica ignorare”; also 
3. col. 568, on Tacitus, “Nam absoluto libello, primum visus sum mihi integram quasi 
picturam Germaniae habere” and (col. 565) “veteris Germaniae imaginem aliquam”; 10, col. 
874, “De veterum Germanorum virtute”; and (11.374, 383) orations on “Encomium Sueviae 
and “Encomium Franciae.” 

43 Melanchthon (1834-60: 12. col. 705), preface to Chronica Carionis, and Brett- 
schneider (1880). 

44 Alciato, Encomium historiae, published first as the preface to his Amnotationes in 
Cornelium Tacitum (Milan, 1517). 

45 Puteolanus (c. 1475: Preface): “In rebus gestis non solum quid actum, sed quale; de 
eventu vero ommes causas explicat .. . hominum porro non solum gestas, sed quae fama, 
quod nomen, quae natura, quae vitae .. .” In the preface to Cuspian’s chronicle (cited by 
Ridé, 2.715), Melanchthon says that history “ist doch nit notwendigers und nutzers, dann das 
man in historien erfahren sey und die selbigen wol wisse.” 

46 Schardius (1574: 816), Aliquot Nomina Propria Germanorum ad priscam ety- 
mologiam restituta; also printed in editions of Luther’s works. 

4? Borchardt (1971: 45). 
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ple, was associated with “Herman” (that is, Arminius, whom Tacitus had 
called the “liberator of Germany”), or “Heer-man” (lord-man), or “gar- 
man” (true man), and the term “Aleman” with “all-man” (Allerley Mann, 
totus vir).48 Speculative soundings in the deep past were also attempted 
with the assistance of Renaissance mythology, especially in the work of 
Annius of Viterbo, who had drawn upon Tacitus’ Germania in his inge- 
nious fabrications. On the authority of (pseudo-)Berosus, one of Annius’ 
forgeries, the “god Tuisto” mentioned by Tacitus was identified as a fourth 
son of Noah and the father of the nation called—through various etymo- 
logical manipulations—Tuiscones, Teutonici, and Teutsch. These first Ger- 
mans were also associated with the great-grandson of Noah, Ashkenaz, 
mentioned in Genesis, and with the king Askanios referred to in the Iliad. 
These Tacito-biblical-Homeric fabrications made their way, by way of Me- 
lanchthon and the Chronica Carionis, into the mainstream of modern 
German historiography—although critical scholars like Beatus Rhenanus 
began to cast doubt on the validity of these national myths, including that 
of Trojan origins. 

In other ways, too, the reading of Tacitus promoted critical attitudes 
toward history. Humanist sensitivity to chronology and anachronism was 
heightened; and so Beatus Rhenanus, for example, distinguished between 
an ancient and a middle stage of national history—prisca and media antiq- 
uitas, which has been regarded as an early contribution to the concept 
“medieval.” The reception of Tacitus also suggested the importance of 
chronological discrimination in the study of texts; that is, of asking, ac- 
cording to Beatus, “at what time that which you are reading was written, 
by whom and about what; then [to] compare the new texts with the old or 
vice versa, always keeping in mind the changes that have taken place.” 49 As 
John D’Amico has pointed out, the quality of Beatus’ textual criticism was 
especially impressive for that pioneering age—some fifty of his emenda- 
tions of Tacitus still being accepted.5° Beatus was one of those whose work, 
following Italian models, put German historiography on a firm critical 
basis. 


If Tacitus was alive and well in Renaissance Italy and Reformation Ger- 
many, he was welcomed almost as enthusiastically in some circles in 
sixteenth-century France and England. Guillaume Budé was one of the first 
French scholars to read his work, and Budé’s colleagues in the defense of 
the French monarchy were not slow to adapt the Tacitus of the Germania to 
their own ideological needs—which is to say the defense and illustration of 


48 E.g., Althamer (1529: 7-10), Beatus Rhenanus, (1542), Schardius (1574: 85), pub- 
lished the text of J. V. Willich’s commentary on the Germania. 

49 Schaeffer (1976). 

50 D’Amico (1988). 
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the French or Frankish tradition described by Tacitus. Jean Du Tillet— 
archivist, antiquary, pioneering historian of the monarchy, and student of 
modern Tacitean scholarship—proclaimed with national pride and the 
usual invidious comparison of contemporary Italy, “the conformity of 
laws, customs, and manners, and speech of the Germans and the 
French.”5! The very name of the Franks signified freedom (“die freien 
Francken, hoc est liberi Franci,” as Aventinus had written); and their his- 
tory bore this out. According to Du Tillet “Tacitus confesses that the 
Romans fought the Germans many times without vanquishing them, and 
not only did they escape Roman domination but Rome was itself beaten 
and destroyed by them and their city captured and wasted. That is enough 
to show that France {/a France] took its beginning from Germany and can 
have no more worthy origin.” 

This was the argument, too, of Hotman and other sixteenth-century 
French historians, Gallican as well as Protestant; and it was borrowed as 
well by English scholars, who wanted to claim similar distinctions for the 
Anglo-Saxon cousins of the Germans and Franks and their social and 
institutional arrangements.52 To Milton, Tacitus was still “of all others the 
greatest enemy of tyrants.”53 The political implications of Tacitism were 
drawn out especially by those “constitutional antiquarians” who looked 
for traditions of liberty in the Hercynian forest where the ancient Germans 
frolicked, and found the roots of parliamentary government and even polit- 
ical democracy in the tribal customs described in Tacitus’ Germania. These 
fanciful images made Tacitus’ work, according to Samuel Kliger, the most 
important “Gothic” text in seventeenth-century England, contributing sig- 
nificantly to the Germanist myths of English history. According to Montes- 
quieu (citing Tacitus), it was from the Germans, who were “certainly a free 
people,” that “the English government have borrowed the idea of their 
political government.”54 This thesis, with its accompanying Hercynian 
topos— “This beautiful system was invented first in the woods,” Montes- 
quieu added—survived among English and American historians down to 
the present century. 

Tacitus’ authority was also invoked in the great debate over the origins of 
feudalism, which likewise raged between Romanists and Germanists. In 
France especially, scholars came to reject notions that feudal institutions 
were derived from Roman institutions such as the ancient clientele. By the 
sixteenth century the communis opinio (among historians if not jurists) 
was that the fief was a creation of the Carolingian Franks and that the 


51 Du Tiller (1607: 1.2), “De Vorigine des Francois,” and Kelley (1970; 229). 
52 Kliger (1952). 

53 Milton (1848: 1.128). 

54 Montesquieu (1989: 166). 
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attendant relationship of vassalage was traceable to the more ancient Ger- 
man tribes. Writing in the 1530s, Charles Dumoulin, greatest of French 
jurists, argued that the origins of vassalage (vassalica clientela) should be 
referred generally to the comitatus described by Tacitus; and most later 
historians, including scholars like Hotman and Spelman, agreed.55 This 
dispute had been going on among civil lawyers since the thirteenth century, 
and Tacitus did not enter it until the early sixteenth century; yet his 
opinions—sustained by nationalist and confessional pride—have figured 
centrally in discussion between Romanists and Germanists down to the 
present century. 


The posthumous life of Tacitus’ Germania is not only considerably more 
extended chronologically but also more complex intellectually than these 
remarks have suggested, Early students tended to read Tacitus literally and 
to turn him into a canonical) auctor. For others the lessons were subtler, and 
“our Tacitus” was represented not merely as a classical (or a modernist) 
text but as a profound commentator on the human condition in historical 
context. For this one concluding example must suffice, and it is both a 
powerful and an exasperating one. 

Giambattista Vico qualifies as a Tacitist on various grounds, beginning 
with the fact that Tacitus was (with Plato, Bacon, and Grotius) one of his 
famous Four Authors. Vico admired Tacitus for describing man as he is, 
Plato for contemplating man as he should be (and Bacon for his scientific 
method and Grotius for his conception of human science). But Vico had a 
special admiration for the Tacitus of the Germania, which figures centrally 
and formatively in his New Science. 

For Vico, Tacitus not only described man (and woman) as he (and she) is, 
but he suggested ways of seeing humanity as it had been before the written 
record of history became available—if not in a state of nature, then at least 
in a condition resembling the barbarism following the Flood. Tacitus was, 
Vico remarked, “most learned in the natural law of the gentes” (“the ius 
gentium naturale,” which was another aspect of Vico’s new science). Tac- 
itus was in effect a critical witness of a primitive stage of civilization in 
which people, “ignorant of the causes of things, assigned everything to the 
gods and saw divine activity everywhere.”5© Thus (as Vico cites Tacitus 
again) “the ancient Germans spoke of hearing the sun pass at night from 
west to east and affirmed that they saw the gods.” In Vico’s own terms the 
old Germanic carmina mentioned by Tacitus reflected the “poetic wis- 
dom” (sapienza poetica) of a preliterate society still under the spell of myth 
and nature worship. “Tacitus in his account of the customs of the ancient 


55 Kelley (1964: 225). 
56 Vico (1953: par. 375 [c. Ger., 45], 470, 529, 643), Vico (1974), and Kelley (1976). 
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Germans,” Vico recalled, “relates that they preserved in verse the begin- 
nings of their history, and Lipsius in his notes on this passage says the same 
of the American Indians.” 

Many of the large generalizations formulated in Vico’s Scienza nuova 
were suggested by the work of Tacitus and the massive scholarship it had 
accumulated. Thus, remarking on the German habit of collecting amber, 
Tacitus concluded that, because they were barbarians (ut barbari), they 
have never thought to ask what it is or how it was produced. Raising this 
insight to the level of anthropological generalization, Vico then charac- 
teristically went on to infer that “These rude and simple nations help us to 
a much better understanding of the gentile world with whom we are now 
concerned.”57 

Other Germanic customs, such as the aforementioned comitatus and the 
election of kings, permit us, Vico writes elsewhere, “to conjecture that the 
same custom must have prevailed among all the other first barbarous 
nations” (“primi popoli barbari”). So it was, too, with the practice of 
natural and hereditary (which were preferred over testamentary) succes- 
sions of the Germans, which (Vico again added) “gives us reason to assume 
the same of all the first barbarous peoples.” In one of Tacitus’ famous 
aphorisms, “Good morality is more effective in Germany than good laws 
are elsewhere,” and Vico again extended this insight into a “principle” of 
history. It was on the basis of such conjectures—and with the help of the 
same kind of etymological virtuosity (“goperisms,” as some would call 
them) displayed by the early commentators on the Germania—that Vico 
erected his Principia of history, the New Science. 

Of course Vico’s philosophy of history was worked out principally in 
terms of the Homeric poems; but the work of, and the scholarship on, 
Tacitus furnished a sort of ricorso of Greek history—a parallel tradition to 
test and to illustrate Vico’s speculations. What Tacitus’ Germania repre- 
sented to Vico was a striking representation of an archetype of “first 
barbarism” —a way of retracing, or rethinking, one’s way historically from 
culture to nature. For Tacitus was an observer both of a decadent civiliza- 
tion, imperial Rome, with its proliferating and inequitable laws, and of an 
innocent and unmixed society in the process of formation, the age of gods 
and giants and kings—and in this connection Vico recalled not only Tac- 
itus’ phrase describing the Germans, magna corpora, but also the opening 
words of the Annals: “Urbem Romam a principio reges habuere.” In gen- 
eral Vico took the Tacitean stereotypes as illustrations of the termini a quo 
and ad quem of the courses of cultural history. The trajectory thus traced is 
embodied in the fifth of the seven primary aspects of the “new science,” 
namely, “an ideal universal history traversed in time by the histories of all 
nations”—an epic history that would carry the story of humanity if not 


*° Vico (1953: par. 375, 594, 559, 584, 608, 992). 
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from Genesis to Revelation, then at least from the barbaric age begun by 
the offspring of Noah to the heights and depths of civilization and the 
emergence of a “second barbarism,” whose features might be glimpsed in 
other works of Tacitus.58 Thus Tacitus seemed to provide materials for a 
whole philosophy of history. 


In modern times the work of Tacitus has had a very complex and colorful 
afterlife, with detractors as well as admirers. His questionable associations 
with Machiavelli in the Renaissance did considerable damage to his histo- 
riographical reputation, and so, in some circles did his uncanny literary 
virtuosity: in Joyce’s Finnegan’s Wake, for example, he appears as “Tac- 
iturn ... our wrongstory shortener.” The Germania, too, has had its 
critics, at least since Henry Cornelius Agrippa dismissed its portrait of the 
Germans as “poppycock.”5? Ever since its dramatic discovery in the fif- 
teenth century Tacitus’ essay has been interpreted as a sort of ethnic or 
grossdeutsch manifesto and has been placed in the service of various dis- 
tasteful nationalist or racialist ideologies; and these modern by-products of 
Renaissance Tacitism have not done credit to “the greatest of Roman 
historians.” 

On the other hand—and what is of more interest here—the Germania 
revealed to the modern world fascinating glimpses of a bygone age and 
traces of a vanished culture, which nevertheless have seemed to have links 
with (or at least to offer lessons to) modern society. In its sublimated form 
“Tacitism” has given the study of cultural “antiquities” parity with narra- 
tive political history and Germanic tradition with the classical canon; it 
has encouraged the genetic and comparative approach so characteristic of 
philological and antiquarian study; it has helped to deepen and enrich 
modern historical scholarship by drawing attention to the study of “bar- 
barian” language, myth, primitive religion, and social customs; and at 
least indirectly it has given sustinence and support to anthropological 
approaches to cultural history, theory, and prehistory. This is apparent not 
only in the work of a number of ingenious humanist commentators and 
antiquarians and their successors among nineteenth-century Germanist 
historians but also of more speculative contributors to the human sciences 
such as (to mention just a few) Bodin, Vico, Montesquieu, Marx, Henry 
Sumner Maine, Emile de Laveleye, and J. J. Bachofen, and finally—if only 
there were more time to pursue this posthumous story—of the more scien- 
tific historical, sociological, and anthropological projects of recent times.©° 
For this reason, too, it seems proper not only for classical scholars but also 
for mere modern historians like myself to speak of, and even, in a collegial 
way, to honor Tacitus noster. 


58 Vico (1953: par. 349). 
59 Agrippa (1530: chap. 5). 
60 Kelley (1990). 
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POLITICS, TASTE, AND NATIONAL IDENTITY: 
SOME USES OF TACITISM 
IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BRITAIN 


Howard D. Weinbrot 


ACITEAN HISTORY evokes the history of Tacitism. From as early 
as Boccaccio’s discovery of the manuscript of the Histories in 1362, 
Tacitus would be pressed into service as a political historian.! This 
truism has been amply and ably studied for the Renaissance, but thinly and 
poorly studied for the British Restoration and eighteenth century and its 
remarkable interplay of theoretical and practical politics.2 These often are 
enhanced by the overt and covert presence of Tacitus in particular, and a 
redefined and gradually diminished classical patrimony in general. Gtb- 
bon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-88) culminates a great 
tradition of eighteenth-century Tacitism, one that is the fruit of some hun- 
dred years of reconsideration of Roman Tacitus for British purposes. 
During this reconsideration, eighteenth-century thinkers resolved a Re- 
naissance paradox regarding Tacitus as a political philosopher. For some, 
he was the ally of absolutism, teaching tyrants how to master their unruly 
subjects. For others, he was the rector of republicanism, teaching liber- 
tarians how to balance their recalcitrant constitution. As Mary Francis 
Tenney long ago pointed out, the Renaissance Tacitus “served as a guide to 
success at court; he became counsel for the theory of Divine Right; yet he 
fended for Parliament and the people, and vindicated tyrannicide.”3 


1 The date remains approximate and probable rather than certain. For some discus- 
sion, see Tenney, (1935: 341-63); Mendell (1957: 256-348); Stackelberg (1960: 44-55); 
Schellhase (1976: 5—16, 174-75). 

2 For some useful guides to Tacitus in the Renaissance, see Toffanin (1921); Spini (1948: 
109-36); Stackelberg (1960); Haussler (1965); Etter (1966); Baron (1955, 1966); Burke 
(1966: 135-52, 148-51); Schellhase (1976). Schellhase includes a useful bibliography and 
overview of the scholarship. Students of the Roman classics generally are innocent of Samuel 
Kiiger’s rambling but helpful The Goths in England: A Study in Seventeenth- and Eighteenth- 
Century Thought (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952). It includes many 
references to Tacitus’ essential roles and makes plain that scholars like Tenney, Burke, and 
Schellhase have written valued but partial histories of Tacitism, especially in its English phase. 
They have slighted the period in which Tacitus was perhaps of most practical and emotive 
value. 

3 Tenney (1941: 155). 
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In Britain these conflicts generally had been settled by the earlier eigh- 
teenth century. By the mid 1720s John Trenchard “thought no Author so fit 
to be read by a free People. . . as none paints with such Wisdom and Force 
the shocking Deformities of ... consuming Government.”4 Tacitus of 
course played several other roles; but his chief uses were variously politi- 
cal.5 They reflect that seminal eighteenth-century innovation the loyal op- 
position, which granted each side the right to slander the other as disloyal, 
and they fall into three overlapping classes: Tacitus is mentor of constitu- 
tional balance, contributor to literary judgment based on political purity, 
and, paradoxically, definer of British anti-Roman, northern, and commer- 
cial national identity. 


Politics: Constitutional Tacitism 


By 1688 Britain had seen that neither Catholic Stuart nor Protestant Crom- 
well, neither absolute royalist nor absolute republican, was acceptable to a 
nation seeking a middle path in politics and religion. Revolution followed 
by Restoration, followed by another revolution made plain that balance 
was necessary to preserve the rights of crown, lords, and commons. In such 
a process, Tacitus was the classical historian who best drew a variety of 
horrors attractive to students of parallel history. He shows the danger of 
absolutist precedent, of a weakened legislature, of standing armies, and 
of the state absorbing or intimidating art and artist. These in turn 
are subsumed under the larger rubric of the dangers of an unbalanced 
constitution—whether in the direction of the throne or the growing office 
of prime minister. We see such constitutional Tacitism from each party 
during the paper wars between about 1726 and 1742. We also see how 
imprudent it could be to disinter the old notion of Tacitus as quisling. 

The Walpole administration argues that the wicked, Jacobite, Tory op- 
position would reinstate Stuart tyranny. One check upon this was a strong 
commons loyal to a limited monarch. The opposition argues that the 
wicked Walpole administration would reinstate the Roman tyranny inher- 
ent in the name of George Augustus King of England or, regarding Wal- 
pole, Catiline, Sejanus, or any other traitor to classical Rome. The domi- 
nant political role and value of Tacitus are made plain in an exchange 
between the journalistic surrogates of Walpole and his adversary 
Bolingbroke. 

On 14 September 1728 the government’s London Journal criticizes the 
Craftsman and other opposition libelers and uses Tacitus and Augustus as 
norms. “Augustus Caesar, as Tacitus tells us,” the Journal says, “made all 


4 Gordon and Trenchard (1748: 1.xlix). . 
5 These include Tacitus as budding historical psychoanalyst, stylist, and whipping boy for 
an unlovely view of his contemporary Christians and Jews. 
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kinds of Libels High Treason; not only such as were written against the 
State or the Imperial Family, but such as concerned the meanest citizen.” 
The Craftsman soon exploits so clumsy a call for censorship and invokes 
the libertarian Tacitus. That historian, we hear, told his tale “with Indig- 
nation, as the worst Action of that Prince’s whole Reign, and the Forerun- 
ner of all that horrid Tyranny, which followed in the next” (no. 117, 28 
September 1728). On 19 October the London Journal returns fire, insists 
that Tacitus was not indignant, and that such laws were ancient and not 
peculiar to Augustus. Shortly thereafter, the Craftsman reiterates that Tac- 
itus indeed shows “the strongest Marks of his Indignation,” and that 
Augustus tyranically perverted the law of majesty (no. 122, 2 November 
1728). As the Craftsman adds some two years later, the administration 
apologist should read Thomas Gordon’s “excellent Discourses, prefix’d to 
his Translation of Tacitus; in which He will find his Favourite Augustus set 
in a true Light, and prov’d to be an infamous Tyrant” (no. 220, 19 Septem- 
ber 1730). Clearly, by 1728 attempts to characterize Tacitus as an authori- 
tarian faced withering scorn. 

The debate also could be conducted on a more discursive and exalted, if 
not less partisan, basis since, the London Journal to the contrary, commen- 
tators overwhelmingly recognized Tacitus as hostile to the deleterious prin- 
cipate. There were three major English translations of Tacitus during the 
Restoration and eighteenth century: Dryden and his colleagues in a book- 
sellers’ project of 1698; Thomas Gordon’s emotive Whig version of 1728, 
during the ebullient squabbling of the Walpole years; and Arthur Murphy’s 
slightly less heightened text of 1793. Gordon’s is especially useful, for its 
long prefatory dissertations make plain that Tacitus is the advocate of a 
balanced constitution that respects the power of crown, aristocrats, and peo- 
ple. Since the book is dedicated to Walpole, Gordon must have rightly as- 
sumed that his constitutional pieties ranked high among Whig orthodoxies. 

For Gordon, Tacitus is “an upright Patriot, zealous for publick Liberty 
and the welfare of his Country, and a declared enemy to Tyrants and to the 
instruments of Tyranny; a lover of human-kind; a man of virtue, who 
adores Liberty and Truth, and every where adorns and recommends 
them.”? He also loves “Civil Liberty, and. . . private and publick Virtue,” 
hates “the odiousness of vice and sycophancy” (1.15), and shows “how the 
truth was corrupted, first by flattery, then by resentment” (1.23). Gordon 


© For the fuller journalistic context of such shrill exchanges, see Weinbrot (1978: 108-19). 
That work also deals with larger implications of anti-Augustanism for eighteenth-century 
Britain. 

7 Gordon (1728-31: 1.10). There is new pagination for the Annals in vol. 1. Subsequent 
quotations are cited in the text. For some discussion of Gordon’s translation, see Jacobson 
(1965: 58-64); Benario (1977: 107-14); Zwicker and Bywaters (1989: 319-46), Gordon 
and his political contexts also are discussed in Gunn (1983: 19-25). 
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shares Tacitus’ dislike for the Augustan principate whose grim events he 
raises to Brobdignagian bulk performed by a moral Lilliputian (1.43—52), 
Since Gordon regards the House of Commons as a distant analogue of the 
Roman senate, he is especially angry at Augustus’ annihilation of the senate 
as a check upon consular authority. He unbalances the constitution toward 
the royal side and becomes the military master of a disarmed citizenry, “the 
center and measure of all things,” and “the Senate, Magistracy and Laws.” 
Accordingly, Augustus reduced the Roman people and senate “to cyphers 
and carcasses. . . . Hence all the submission and duty formerly paid to the 
free State, were with her power, transferred to the Emperor, and certain 
wealth and preferment were the rewards of ready servility and acquies- 
cence” (1.48—49). 

Thomas Blackwell’s three volume Memoirs of the Court of Augustus 
(1753-63) also embodies such constitutional Tacitism. He too berates 
Augustus for ruling by a show of law and for leaving the “mixt Form of 
Government which he introduced” to those he had taught yet further to 
unbalance government and absorb all power. The British constitution and 
monarch, however, are vastly superior and are characterized by a properly 
balanced constitution and orderly succession exemplified in the Hano- 
verian dynasty. Blackwell shares John Trenchard’s view that the workings 
of the British constitution resemble “Heaven itself”; for Blackwell, the 
British constitution is so perfect that it is God’s own design.® Tacitus helps 
the divine right of kings yield to the divine right of the constitution. 

By 1776 Gibbon thus is conventional when he praises Tacitus as “the 
first of historians who applied the science of philosophy to the study of 
fact.”? Such philosophy and fact are suggested in Gibbon’s lament for 
Augustus’ desecration of his craven senate (1.61). He elegantly flays Au- 
gustus for preserving the “image of a free constitution” while actually 
devolving all authority “on the emperors.” With this “slow and secret 
poison,” Gibbon says, adapting the opening of the Annals and the Histo- 
ries, “the minds of men were gradually reduced to the same level, the fire of 
genius was extinguished, and even the military spirit evaporated” (1.58). 
Augustus even extends his destructive power to willing men of letters. In 


8 Blackwell (1753-63: 3.555; 1.149). For Trenchard, see Gordon and Trenchard (1748: 
1.92). 

? Gibbon (1776-88, 1900: 1.213). Subsequent quotations are cited in the text. For recent 
discussion of Gibbon and Tacitus, see Quinn (1984: 53—68). Arnoldo Momigliano’s caution 
regarding eighteenth-century and classical historians, however, is sound: “neither Boling- 
broke’s reflections on history nor Gibbon’s construction of historical patterns can be derived 
from Tacitus.” The patterns, ends, and questions of modern historiography are different from 
those of ancient and Renaissance historiography. See Momigliano (1977: 57). He concludes 
with: “More and more [Gibbon’s] history was bound to become the story of how mankind 
left Rome behind” {p. 70). 
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many cases, they too paid the price of posterity’s contempt, for their exam- 
ple supported the same theory of causation: namely, Augustus Caesar’s 
revolution transformed Rome from marble to rubble and the arts from 
flourishing to flaccid. 


Politics and Literary Taste 


Tacitus knows that once the throne dominates political power, it also 
dominates literary power, rewards, and potentially even a poet’s life or 
death, Few Augustan poets could forget that Horace was given the Sabine 
farm by a grateful court, and that Ovid was banished by an angry court. 
Many might have known the basis for Macrobius’ tale of the young Octa- 
vian. In the Saturnalia Macrobius characterizes the republican historian 
Asinius Pollio as refusing to answer the triumvir Octavian’s attack upon 
him: “I shall keep quiet, for it is not easy to write against a man who can 
proscribe me.”1° As Tacitus laments, it was easy to write for such a man 
and thereby contribute to the decline of art and law. 

Tacitus thus has reservations regarding the traditionally viewed glories 
of an Augustan age of Roman letters. As Tacitus says in the beginning of the 
Annals, Augustus inherited many excellent wits able to relate his deeds to 
the future but, in Gordon’s translation, “the prevailing spirit of fear, flat- 
tery, and abasement . . . check’d” aspiring authors’ “distinction and ge- 
nius” (1.1). British advocates of independence from corrupt power share 
and enlarge Tacitus’ outrage at Augustan diminution of letters through 
control of letters. Such outrage took at least two major forms. 

One was to reiterate Tacitus’ association of Augustus with censorship. 
Thomas Gordon, for example, castigates Augustus’ innovated law of maj- 
esty, in which satire of virtually anything the princeps found objectionable 
could be declared treason. For Gordon, such actions denote the suppres- 
sion of the republic’s free speech and an invitation to join the empire’s 
autocracy. Making words treason forced unwanted restraint, arbitrary 
interpretation, distortion of the law, and subversion of judges guided by 
“suspicion, anger and partiality.” The Augustan court easily drew “Trea- 
sons from Words and Writings,” Gordon says, and knit tyranny while 
rending the social fabric: “looks at last became treasonable, as did natural 
sympathy and sorrow, nay sighs and silence” (1.69). 

The breadth of this Tacitean awareness of debilitating censorship is clear 
in Lord Chesterfield’s response to the same Walpole administration Gor- 
don finds liberating. Chesterfield tells his colleagues in the House of Lords 


10 Saturnalia 2.4.21. The passage was referred to at least twice in French texts. See Marti- 
gnac (1696: 2.393). 
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how dangerous Walpole’s Stage Licensing Act of 1737 really is, and like 
Gordon alludes to the Augustan version of the law of majesty. 


The Restraint of Licentiousness is always a very popular and plausible Pre- 
tence; and arbitrary Power at first exerts itself in the Prosecution of it. Thus 
Augustus valued himself upon restoring Order and Decency to Rome; but 
God forbid that we should ever pay as dear for the Restraint of Licentiousness, 
as the Romans did to that Emperor.?! 


A second major adaptation of Tacitean politics for literary matters was 
resentment of the artist’s absorption by the state. Glosses of the Aeneid, for 
example, generally claim that Virgil seeks to reconcile his republican 
countrymen to the new sovereignty of Augustus, who is prefigured in the 
divinely guided Aeneas. This national hero builds a great new empire that 
dominates the world and brings glory to its subjects. As Aaron Hill says in 
1749, Virgil induced Roman readers “to confide in, and to look for, the 
same Blessings from their Change of Government which their great Ances- 
tors had gained by change of Country.”!2 Comparable hymns also extend 
to Horace. John Dyer’s Ruins of Rome (1740) imagines where Virgil 
walked “with Horace and the Ruler of the World” in “Thrice glorious Days 
/ Auspicious to the Muse, then rever’d” by Caesar and subject.13 

Less sanguine British Taciteans, however, saw the real and poetic ruins of 
Rome as consequent upon Augustan and imperial Rome. For them, there 
could be no Augustan age of literary greatness, since by definition absolut- 
ists destroy art. This reasoning has a long genealogy, and includes Seneca 
the Elder, Tacitus, Bruni, Poggio, Gordon, and Blackwell.14 In 1722, for 
example, Gordon argues that “All the great Genius’s who lived in the Days 
of Augustus, were born and educated in the Days of Liberty; he borrowed 
from the Commonwealth all the Ornaments of his Court and Empire. . . . 
Decay began in the Time of Augustus, who began his Reign with butcher- 
ing Cicero.” 15 Thomas Blackwell later extends this familiar reasoning. He 
urges that the nominal Augustan poets actually were “formed under 
the Common-Wealth, during the high struggles for Liberty against Julius 
Caesar, and his Successors.” Neither Virgil nor Horace was a “courtbred” 


11 Gentleman’s Magazine (1737: 7.411). 

12 Hill (1749: 39-40). 

13 Dyer (1740: 2). “Happy Augustus!” was inspired by the same poets he in turn inspired. 
Neither poets nor patrons tired of such sweet dreams. 

14 For Seneca, see the preface to books of the Controuersiae. Seneca 1s the basis for the 
opposition’s Craftsman, no. 4 (1726). For Bruni, Poggio, and other “civic humanists,” see 
Baron (1955, 1966: 27, 58, 61, 66-78, 478 n. 1); Blackwell (1753-63: 3.467). These views 
are part of the tradition with which Sir Ronald Syme’s The Roman Revolution is affiliated 
(1939), 

15 Gordon and Trenchard (1748: 3.38—39). 
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Augustan poet. They “learned the Language of Liberty. . . in phrase and 
Sentiment” and were “free-born Romans.” In fact, under Augustus “The 
Roman Composition began to degenerate” (3.467—68). 

Others are not as kind as Blackwell, and regard Virgil and Horace as 
enemies of art and of the republic, and as allies of the man who would 
destroy both. Tacitean politics, in short, become Tacitean literary taste, as 
the greatest of the Roman poets are morally diminished because they sup- 
port the principate. Hence in 1697 Dryden argues that “the triumvir and 
proscriber had descended to us in a more hideous form than they now 
appear, if the Emperor had not taken care to make friends” of Virgil and 
Horace. 16 In 1728 Gordon berates both the “good Courtiers” Horace and 
Virgil and those who wrongly eulogize them instead of the free Rome they 
betrayed: “every admirer of those charming Poets, is an admirer of Au- 
gustus, who was so generous to them, and is the chief burthen of their 
Panegyricks.” Neither poet dared to speak truth when it was called trea- 
son, but like others each accepted the “vogue and... price” of flattery 
(1.49—50). 

Comparable Tacitean remarks often were repeated. The indignant au- 
thor of Plain Truth (1740) bluntly labels Horace and Virgil “flattering, 
soothing Tools”; they are luxurious agents of tyranny who blunt the pain 
of vile crime, “ornament a Tyrant’s Nest,” and abuse their great talent.17 
Alexander Pope also embodies and enlarges this Tacitean hostility to Au- 
gustus’ corruption of letters. In 1738 he characterizes Horace as a com- 
pliant court satirist and fawning court toady who seeks only to make 
Augustus smile.18 In 1739 Pope says that the Aeneid is a “party piece” 
without a single honest line, written for the Augustan usurpation by “as 
slavish a writer as any of the [Walpole] Gazeteers.” 19 Indeed, Pope feels so 
strongly about the poetic sycophancy Tacitus also deplores, that even in 
death he divorces himself from its exemplars. Here is Pope’s own epitaph: 


HEROES and KINGS! your distance keep: 
In peace let one poor Poet Sleep, 

Who never flatter’d Folks like you: 

Let Horace blush, and Virgil too.2° 


16 Dryden (1697, 1962: 2. 239). 

17 Plain Truth (1740: 15-17). 

18 See the first dialogue of One Thousand Seven Hundred and Thirty Eight. . . Something 
like Horace (1738), lines 11-22. 

19 Spence (1966: 1.229—30). Pope admired Virgil’s art while deploring his flattery. The 
gross flattery of Augustus in the first georgic suggests a “turn of mind . . . as mean as the 
poetry... is noble” (1966: 1. 229). 

20 Pope (ca. 1738, 1954: 376). The epitaph was published in 1738, six years before Pope’s 
death, and written at an unknown time, but probably in the mid 1730s. 
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These and other onslaughts are supported by or consistent with Tacitus’ 
anger at Augustus’ corruption of letters. They also had implications for the 
development of a politically correct classical canon. 

The literary opposition to Walpole needed to divorce itself from a poet 
so willing to support the Augustan values it claimed to see in the court 
party. Pope could do this while imitating Horace himself, for he recreates 
Horace with significant infusions of Juvenal and Persius, each regarded as 
enemies of Caesarean absolutism. Consequently, by the mid 1730s Pope’s 
un-Horatian imitations of Horace are attacked on political and literary 
grounds, The administration loyalist Thomas Newcomb recalls the shade 
of Horace who laments Pope’s abuse of his poetry and memory: 


Own’d by MAECENAS Good and Just, 
How diff’rent now his Poet’s Doom? 
Britain with Scorn now treats my Dust, 
Tho’ deem’d an honest Bard at Rome. 


‘Twou’d blast the Wreath that Phoebus gave, 
At my fair Fame and Honour strike; 

Cou’d it be wrote upon thy Grave, 

That P— and Horace thought alike.?? 


Newcomb’s Horace is justified. Pope and Horace do not think alike, be- 
cause in essential political ways Pope thinks more like Tacitus. 

This connection between political and literary judgment is supported by 
Gibbon’s first reading of Juvenal in 1763. On 31 August Tacitus’ great 
admirer writes that in Juvenal’s eighth satire the poet 


speaks from one end of it to the other, the language of an ancient Roman. We 
perceive throughout, not only the dignity of a true censor. . . but the soul of a 
republican, reluctantly bending under the new constitution, the sworn enemy 
of tyranny. . . . This love of liberty, and loftiness of mind, distinguishes Juve- 
nal from all the poets who lived after the establishment of the monarchy. 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Martial, Statius, Valerius Flaccus, all sing the 
ruin of their country, and the triumph of its oppressors . . . . Juvenal alone 
never prostitutes his muse.22 


The eighteenth-century political canon often was enlarged to include 
Alcaeus, for “hatred of tyranny” that made him unacceptable to a presum- 
ably tyrant-loving Horace; Tibullus for his independence and silence re- 


21 Newcomb (1739). The poem also was published in Newcomb (1740), which includes 
other pro- Walpole and anti-Pope poems. The title page of the volume is unsigned; the preface 
is signed T. N. 

22 Gibbon (1763, 1796: 2.103—4). 
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garding Augustus and Maecenas and for his opposition to Augustus’ 
“projected” innovations in government; and Livy for his un-Virgilian and 
un-Horatian “noble free spirit” in honestly describing Augustan Rome. 
And of course it includes the antityrannic Tacitus, whom Thomas Gordon 
joins with Juvenal as “passionate Adorers of Liberty.”73 

In Britain such a political canon includes Pope, Swift, other satirists in 
the opposition to Walpole, and then Edmund Burke. I suspect that there is 
a cause-and-effect relationship between British awareness of the dangers of 
the French Revolution, Murphy’s new translation of Tacitus in 1793, and 
the translations of Juvenal in 1789 by Martin Madan, in 1802 by William 
Gifford, and in 1807 by Francis Hodgson. The Juvenalians stress his politi- 
cal virtue and courage. Murphy, in turn, dedicates his Tacitus to Burke, the 
great enemy of French excess, and likens the Irish to the Roman historian: 
“To whom,” he asks, “can Tacitus, the greatest Statesman of his time, be so 
properly addressed, as to him, whose writings have saved his country? 
Scenes of horror, like those which you have described [in France] were 
acted at Rome, and Tacitus has painted them in colours equal to your 
own.”24 

British Tacitism thus includes rejection of any real or perceived tyrant 
and his literary appendages. It includes acceptance of any real or perceived 
enemy to tyrants and their literary opposition. As I now hope to show, it 
also includes acceptance of the ancient native and German tribes who 
resisted Roman expansion and helped to define Britain’s anti-Roman 
identity. 


Politics and National Identity 


Part of Tacitus’ lesson is that parallel history has its limits, never can touch 
its distant neighbor, and can be disruptive if it tries. John Trenchard is 
aware of this in 1722, when he differentiates Tacitus’ vision of government 
from his own. Tacitus, he says, observed that his contemporaries “could 
neither bear full Liberty, nor perfect Slavery.” For Trenchard, this is true of 
Britain only if one regards liberty as republican government; but “Liberty 
may be better preserved by a well-poised Monarchy, than by any popular 
Government.”* In 1746 two different commentators make roughly simi- 


*3 Alcaeus in Grainger (1756: 58): Tibullus, in Griffiths (1759: 62~63); Livy in Burnett 
(1773-92: 5.26); Tacitus, in Gordon and Trenchard (1748: 3.39). The attributions to reviews 
in the Monthly are from Nangle (1934). 

24 Murphy (1793: 1.vii). For other aspects of Juvenal and Persius as political satirists, see 
Weinbrot (1978: 150-81), (1982: 105-39), and (1986: 128-43 nn. 238-41, 144-63 nn. 
241-45]}. Weinbrot (1982) also discusses the ways in which Pope blends varied satiric 
traditions. 

25 Gordon and Trenchard (1748: 3.159). 
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lar points. The author of Power and Patriotism enlarges on Hobbes and 
says that “our last Civil War was in a great Measure owing to our great 
Men’s studying Greek and Latin Writers, and endeavouring to introduce 
the Maxims inculcated by them, into the Management of our Affairs, 
without duly considering the Differences between Nations and their Civil 
Constitutions.” The reflector On Ancient and Modern History adds that 
since “there is not the least resemblance or Conformity” between the 
different arts of government, it is “unsafe in Civil Affairs to propose Antiq- 
uity for a Guide.” 26 

An amorphous ancient Germany, however, was progressively more ap- 
plicable as a guide to modern Britain. William of Orange was celebrated 
for his ancestry in Germany and the Rhine, where “Eternal Plenty’s 
found.”2” The later Hanoverian dynasty gave poets a chance to celebrate 
what, in 1719, one called “The Pride and Glory of the Saxon Line!” In 
1740 William Paterson extends that pride yet farther. He knows that “Tra- 
dition immemorial” links the Hanoverians to Arminius, the German de- 
stroyer of Varus and his three legions.28 

Such a genealogy also provides more reasons to savage France. As one 
commentator puts it in 1718, the French are “by Nature design’d as a Foil / 
To the bright Saxon look, the great Claim of our Isle.” The Romans and the 
French, “all long inveterate Enemies of England and Germany,” were alike 
defeated by Britons and “our Parent Germans, Saxons, or Angles,”29 In 


26 Power and Patriotism (1748: 4). He also urges more rigorous study of British history 
and alludes to Hobbes’ Leviathan (1651), 2.29, and the final lines of dialogue three of 
Behemoth, or The Long Parliament (1682, posthumous); Reflections on Ancient and Modern 
History (1746: 20, 24). Similar remarks are made by very different authors throughout the 
century. See Daniel Defoe, (1727: 4-5); Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke (1752: 1.67); 
Edward Burnaby Greene, (1779: 16 n.). Burnaby Greene, for example, resents praise of 
pagan, rapacious Rome so often used “intentionally to degrade. . . our country,” especially 
since “the history of Rome is little applicable to ours.” As the first section of this paper 
suggests, most such positive applications disappear after the principate. The government's 
Daily Gazetteer says on 7 April 1739: “There is not, there cannot be any Parallel drawn 
between the People of Britain and of Rome after the Establishment of Augustus; because that 
very Establishment destroyed the Constitution.” 

27 Hughes (1702: 2). Like other supporters of the Glorious Revolution, Hughes rejects the 
divine right of kings associated with the Stuarts. He nonetheless knows that “From Heav’n 
itself th’ illustrious Line fof William] began.” During the War of the Spanish Succession others 
also associate Germany, Britain, freedom, and heaven, and oppose them to France, tyranny, 
and the devil. See, e.g., Samuel Wesley (1705). 

28 A Poem on the Anniversary of the Birth-Day of His Majesty King George (1719: 4). 
Such remarks were commonplace. In good Pavlovian fashion, “Saxon” evokes “liberty,” 
which evokes “Briton,” which evokes cognate virtues unknown to foreigners. For Arminius, 
see Paterson (1740: iv). 

29 The Illustrious Modern (1718: 35, 46). The anonymous author adds that “our Saxon 
Parents and Brethren were the Principal of those who tore the Roman Eagle from Italy, and 
finally fix’d it in Germany” (47). As we shall see, Germanophilia had its limits. 
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1750 the Reverend John Freed also is among those who assume that “Our 
German Laws, and ancient Usages” help to “chace the Roman Eagle from 
these Plains” and “Stop, Frenchman, . . . from Gallia’s Shore.” 3° 

Tacitus’ Germania feeds British hostility to France and makes plain that 
pacified, Romanized Gaul was inferior to defiant Germany. More impor- 
tant, however, the Germania provides Britain with a non-Roman and anti- 
Gallic source of constitutional history. 

This tradition begins at least as early as Richard Verstegen’s Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence (1605).31 By 1647 it is a staple of parliamentary 
opposition to the Stuarts—as in Nicholas Bacon’s often reprinted Histor- 
ical Discourse of the Uniformity of the Government of England. He distin- 
guishes between the congenial Saxon and uncongenial French ancestry of 
British law. The Saxons, he says, 


were a free people, governed by Laws, and those made not after the manner of 
the Gauls. . . by the great Men, but by the people; and therefore called a free 
people, because they are a Law to themselves; and this was a priviledge 
belonging to all the Germans, as Tacitus observeth. . . . For which cause also I 
take the Gauls to be strangers in blood unto the Britons.3? 


Reversion to this northern political system becomes another com- 
monplace of eighteenth-century constitutional history. In 1690 we hear 
that “Some have sent us to Tacitus and as far as Germany to learn our 
English constitution.”33 In 1748 Montesquieu agrees that Tacitus’ “admi- 
rable treatise on the manners of the Germans” demonstrates “that it is 
from them the English have borrowed the idea of their political govern- 


30 Freed (1750: 6). The aptly named author chooses Miltonic blank verse because he can 
be “In English Numbers free, and unconfin’d” (p. 1). 

31 Verstegen’s book was reprinted in 1628, 1634, 1653, and 1673. His opening pages 
argue that the English are descended from German Saxons, share their best conventions and 
traits, including free assemblies, elected monarchs, and of course love of freedom. For Ver- 
stegen, his key source Tacitus is “a most credit-worthy writer” (p. 40). This political judgment 
was shared by Verstegen’s posterity. See, e.g., Samuel Squire (1745). Squire, Archdeacon of 
Bath, often quotes “the famous piece of Tacitus De moribus Germanorum” (8 n. 4). Given the 
context of the Jacobite rebellion in 1745, Squire’s Enquiry implicitly endorses Germanic 
rather than “foreign” Celtic or French sources for an “English Constitution.” 

32 Bacon (1647: 14-15). Bacon’s Historical Discourse was reprinted in 1672, 1682, 1688, 
1739, and 1760. The 1672 edition was suppressed by the restored Stuart government, per- 
haps understandably given passages like these based on Tacitus’ Germania: “those parts of 
Germany (whence {the Saxons who settled in Britain] came) that had the Regiment of King 
(which these had not) yet used their Kings in no other manner than as servants of state in 
sending them as Embassadours and Captains” (p. 49). 

33 An Answer to the Vindication of the Letter from a Person of Quality in the North 
(London, 1689), as quoted in Feiling (1924: 484), from Kliger (1952: 112). Feiling does not 
cite a page number. The complaining answerer insists that one need look only to relevant 
Stuart laws from James | to Charles II. 
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ment. This beautiful system was invented first in the woods.” Twenty years 
later Gilbert Stuart also argues that “the parts which compose our con- 
stitution arose more immediately from the forests of Germany.”34 Twenty- 
five years after that, Arthur Murphy adds this grace note to the dedication 
of his Tacitus to Edmund Burke: “In the Manners of the Germans we have 
the origin of that Constitution which you have so ably defended” (1.viii). 
The seventeenth-century divine right of kings becomes the eighteenth- 
century divine right of constitution inadequately prefigured in a Roman 
model; this in turn becomes the clumsy secular construct of northern 
barbarians. Their primitive vigor defeats decadent Rome and provides the 
true model for modern British political freedom. In 1777 John Aikin 
echoes Gibbon when he praises the Germania in part because “the govern- 
ment, policy, and manners of the most civilized parts of the globe... 
originate from the woods and desarts of Germany.”35 The Germania 
transforms Tacitus from constitutional historian of the declining European 
South, to constitutional ethnographer of the growing European North. 

However essential this use of Tacitus, it too had severe limits. Eighteenth- 
century Britons generally regard the words German and gothic as syn- 
onyms. The political gothic implies freedom; the intellectual, literary, and 
moral gothic all imply the crude, ignorant, and barbaric. Thomas Percy 
was friendly to the European North, but in 1763 nevertheless laments that 
their goths ruined “literature and the fine arts.” Gibbon would have agreed 
with John Pinkerton’s remark in 1787 that “the name of Goth... is an 
object of detestation.”36 Moreover, as William Penn argues in 1675, liberty 


34 Montesquieu (1748, 1977: 213, from book 11, chap. 6); Stuart (1768: 290). See also 
Volpilhac-Auger (1985). 

35 Aiken (1777: vii). Compare Gibbon’s chapter 9 on Germany: Gibbon (1776-88, 1900: 
1.213): “The most civilized nations of modern Europe issued from the woods of Germany 
and in the rude institutions of those barbarians we may still distinguish the original principles 
of our present laws and manners.” 

36 Percy (1763: sig. a2r); Pinkerton (1787: vii), spoken as a complaint. Pinkerton believes 
that the Greeks and Romans also had Gothic ancestry (p. vii). For Gibbon, the northern 
barbarians’ minds were of inverse proportion to their ample bodies. They were “a herd of 
savages, incapable of knowledge or reflections” (1776-88, 1900: 1.218). Nor could they 
defeat the intelligent and well-disciplined Roman—not merely auxiliary—legions until the 
decline of the republic into the decadent empire (1776-88, 1900: 1.232). Unlike romantic or 
nostalgic Taciteans, Gibbon embraces the Germania’s awareness of the rude North’s threats 
to civilization. Wherever the Goths went, they “adhered to a life of idleness, of poverty, and of 
rapine” (1776-88, 1900: 1.244). This view is consistent with Milton’s History of Britain 
(1648-71) and James Harrington’s “Oceana” (1656). Milton, for example, regards the 
Saxons as “famous for nothing else but robberies and cruelties done to all their neighbors.” 
See Milton (1648-71, 1971: 5.142). For Harrington, see “The Commonwealth of Oceana” 
in Harrington (1656, 1977: 160, 190). There are numerous studies of relevant German 
mythology, not least of which is the massive thesis by Jacques Ridé (1977). See also Borchardt 
(1971: 177-81) and MacDougall (1982). The authority of Tacitus, on which so much of this 
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was English by temperament and by birthright before the Saxons crossed 
the Channel. These values were exemplified in the representative councils 
that, Algernon Sidney insists, are omnipresent in British history. Nor were 
constitutional origins and parts confused with the constitutional perfec- 
tion Burke defends. The author of An Essay on Liberty (1747) surely is 
infallible when he proclaims that “Britain is the only Kingdom, and 
Britons the only People who can truly say, We are free.”>’ 

In addition, free primitive Britons also resisted the Romans and also had 
an anti-Gallic Tacitean chronicle, one even more useful in helping Britan- 
nia to distance itself from an incompatible suitor. That work of course is 
the Agricola where Arthur Murphy finds “the holy flame of Liberty which 
has been for ages the glory of Englishmen, and the wonder of foreign 
nations” (1.viii). Section 30 provides the eloquent speech of Calcagus, the 
Caledonian warrior who inspires his troops before their fatal conflict with 
Agricola. Here is Thomas Gordon’s version of the well-known “they make 
a waste and call it peace” (2.376): 


Plunderers of the earth these, who in their universal devastations finding 
countries to fail them, investigate and rob even the sea. If the enemy be 
wealthy, he inflames their avarice; if poor, their ambition. They are the general 
spoilers, such as neither the Eastern World nor the Western can satiate. They 
only of all men thirst after acquisitions both poor and rich, with equal avidity 
and passion. To spoil, to butcher, and to commit every kind of violence, they 
stile by a lying name, Government, and when they have spread a general 
desolation, they call it Peace. 


This outburst often was used to lambaste Roman and even French 
bloody expansion at the expense of Britain or other exemplars of high 
virtue. Calcagus’ “glorious speech,” as Gordon calls it (2.375), was useful 
to Thomas Lamplugh, bishop of Exeter, in 1678. His sermon on 5 Novem- 





mythology rests, hardly is infallible. See, e.g., J. Wallace-Hadrill (1971: 2). Whether the 
marauding Romans or Goths did more or less damage to indigenous cultures is a nice point of 
casuistical speculation. 

37 Penn (1675, 1698: 7): “The Saxons brought no Alteration to these. . . Fundamentals of 
our English Government.” Tacitus is a frequent authority. Algernon Sidney (1698) as in Kliger 
(1952: 190-91), An Essay on Liberty and Independency. The author attributes this to the 
combined forces of the constitution and the free spirit of the nation. A corollary explanation 
was that the British had preserved the remnants of the Gothic constitution apparently lost in 
Germany itself. See Oldmixon (1724: 24-25): “Most of the European Nations, as well as the 
French, were once Masters of the same Freedom we enjoy” but “No Nation has preserv’d their 
Gothick Constitution better than the English.” Oldmixon uses Tacitus to illumine “the 
Nature of the Saxon Government” (p. 21). J.G.A. Pocock makes valuable contributions to 
discussions of eighteenth-century politics, trade, and virtue in, among other places, Politics, 
Language and Time (1971), The Machiavellian Moment (1975), and Virtue, Commerce, and 
Property (1985). 
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ber celebrating the failure of the Gunpowder Plot berates the Roman “Rob- 
bers of the World” who make “a Wilderness, that they call Peace.” 38 
Ambrose Philips’ The Briton in 1722, William Paterson’s Arminius in 
1740, and Richard Glover’s Boadicea in 1753 bring versions of the speech 
to the stage.3? Stephen Duck alludes to the tradition of Agricola 30 in 
poetic objections to Caesar’s Camp: Or, St. George’s Hill (1755). He 
envisions the “Illustrious Robber,” ruiner, “enemy to property and peace” 
unjustifiably subjecting Britain to Roman arms but, finally, defeated by 
British strength and liberty.4° Therafter, Arthur Murphy claims that 
Calcagus’ speech is the best such harangue in antiquity. Agricola’s is tepid 
in comparison because Tacitus knew that his father-in-law’s cause was 
unjust: “the noble historian . . . draws up a charge against the tyranny of 
his own countrymen, and generously lists on the side of liberty” (4.407), 

Moreover, Agricola 30 was adaptable for continuing rejection of Roman 
arbitrary government, cultural hegemony, and carnal imperialism. One 
such adaptation was generalized outrage at Roman annihilation of indige- 
nous cultures. Those who brazenly wished not to be invaded were the 
proud against whom total war must be waged—debellare superbos Virgil 
says regarding the genocide at Carthage and other Roman imperial tri- 
umphs. St. Evremond politely encapsulates one such response late in the 
seventeenth century: “the Romans were violent Neighbours, who were 
disposed to exclude from their Possessions the Legitimate Owners, to 
manure the Lands of other People by Force.”41 Both the prologue and play 
in Colley Cibber’s tragedy Caesar in Egypt (1725) are compatible with the 
growing Tacitean consensus: Caesar and Rome “Plunder’d Provinces,” 
and when there were no barbarians left to destroy, “drew on themselves 


38 [Lamplugh] (1678: 20). In a familiar analogy, the violent expansion of the Roman 
Empire suggests the violent expansion of the Roman church. 

39 Philips (1722: 36-37); Paterson (1740: 18-19); Glover (1753: 15, 31). Boadicea was a 
common rallying point of pro-British, anti-Roman fervor—as in Charles Hopkins’ Boadicea 
Queen of Britain. A Tragedy (1697). The Roman Decius’ threats to his British enemy—his 
troops shall spare neither sex nor age from the cruelest ravages—is so inhuman that it is 
rivaled, perhaps inspired by, Welsh Harry’s threats to the French governor of Harfleur in 
Henry the Fifth, act 3, scene 3. Boadicea, unlike the duped Frenchman, rejects such posturing. 

40 Duck (1755: 15). I also conjecture that Swift’s Battle of the Books (1704) adapts 
Agricola 30 for the spider’s malicious characterization of the bee’s activities as “ant universal 
Plunder upon Nature: a Freebooter over Fields and gardens.” He for “the sake of Stealing, 
will rob Nettles as readily as a Violet.” See Swift (1704, 1958: 231). Agricola 30 also could be 
evoked by the British against the British, Samuel Johnson, for example, puts Calcagus’ senti- 
ments in the mouth of a Canadian Indian chief observing the British army near Quebec. See 
the Idler, no. 81 (1759). See also Johnson’s “Ostig in Sky,” Journey fo the Western Islands of 
Scotland ({1775] 1985: 80, 205 nn. 6, 8). 

41 Saint-Denis (1692-94: 1-12). See also 1.69-—70, where he laments the “very fatal 
Science” of slaughter in which the Romans excelled. 
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their Swords.”4? Shortly thereafter Matthew Concanen has the highway- 
man Jack Shepherd scold Julius Caesar in a dialogue of the dead. Caesar’s 
crimes include “Usurping a Tyranny, enslaving your Country, destroying 
the established Plan of Government, invading Foreigners whose Freedom 
you had no right to disturb, and perplexing Citizens whose Liberties you 
were obliged to preserve.” Thomas Gordon’s Cato’s Letters also berates 
the once revered shade of Julius, who is an incendiary and butcher of the 
world, a universal murderer and, together with Augustus, creator of “a 
Race of Daemons” as successors.#3 In 1758 William Temple finds heirs of 
these demons in the new world, for the Iroquois are “the Romans of North 
America, and ... run about like those plunderers of Europe robbing, 
murdering, and making tributary the nations around them.”44 

The outrage also could have specific political targets. The Walpole ad- 
ministration rejects opposition arguments for war with Spain and France 
by associating war with Roman and French brutal expansion very like that 
described by Calcagus in Agricola 30. On 13 September 1728 the govern- 
ment’s London Journal claims that heroism and true greatness were lack- 
ing in Louis XIV, who murdered and robbed his peace-loving neighbors 
merely because they preferred not to submit to him. Nor was greatness to 
be found in the yet worse Julius Caesar who, in casual arithmetic, “kill’d a 
Million or two of Gauls, with Roman Arms,” and then used French money 
to bribe his own citizens and his Gaullish army to destroy native liberties. 
The Romans “travell’d up and down, Murdering one half of the World, to 
Lord it over the other.” 

The British antidote to this Roman poison long was available and long 
helped to set the pax Britannica of productive mutually beneficial trade 
against the pax Romana of destructive and mutually harmful war. 

We recall Calcagus’ widely used image of the harshly induced Roman 
desert in foreign lands. Contrast that with one of the dominant metaphors 
of trade, the planting of people through new nations and colonies. William 
Penn thus says that “Colonies are the seeds of Nations” and “the Increase 
of humane Stock, and beneficial for Commerce.” Other images include 
those of love, as in Charles Molloy’s claim that merchant sailors have so 
unified the world that they “made the Poles to kiss each other.” Another is 
that of blood as commerce and the wealth it creates. In 1697 Sir Thomas 
Pope Blount argues that “Trade is the very Life and Soul of the Universe, 
which like the Vital Blood in the Body, Circulates to the Health and well- 


42 Cibber (1725: sig. A2r). 

+3 Concanen (1730: 49); letter dated 4 December 1726. The highwayman concludes with, 
“being seditious at home, and trublesome abroad, is the best character you have to boast on.” 
Gordon and Trenchard (1748: 1.258; 2.225; 2.79). 

+4 Temple (1758: 102). 
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being of the whole.”45 Tacitus’ Roman devastation and plunder have been 
replaced by British commercial prosperity. Daniel Defoe contrasts Roman 
and British colonies: they “planted for Conquest, we planted for Com- 
merce; they planted to extend their dominion, we to extend our Trade.” In 
this lexicon, one planting is for waste and death, the other for fertility and 
life—including the death or life of the dominant country itself. By midcen- 
tury William Temple observes that commerce evokes numerous civil vir- 
tues and leads to “benevolence and humanity.” Because warfare leads to “a 
passion for slaughter and plunder,” the Roman Empire, “founded and 
established by conquest,” lasted about half as long as the republic of Venice 
“has subsisted by commerce.”4¢ 

Finally, consider these other examples from Defoe, in which Rome’s 
destructive hostility contrasts with British trade. In the History of .. . 
Discoveries and Improvements (1727) Defoe assumes that trade is essen- 
tial for progress and that the Romans who destroyed trade in Carthage are 
the world’s enemies. “All their encouraging of Arts and Learning never 
made Mankind any amends to this Day” for ruining the “improving part of 
Mankind.” They have “rooted out an industrious People, and planted in 
their room a Crew of strouling Vagabonds” who brought “brutality and 
Cruelty” and left the country to human and animal “beasts of Prey” (p. 98). 
Defoe’s Atlas Maritimus (1728) draws the appropriate conclusion: “It had 
been much happier for Mankind in general, but especially for the Trading 
Part of the World, if Carthage had stood, and the Roman Empire had been 
destroy’d.”47 

Whether or not such remarks are designed to recall Calcagus in Agricola 
30, they surely are consistent with its anti-Roman anger. They also help to 
distinguish commercial from pagan expansion. Rome’s pagan god of war 
contrasts with the benevolent Christian God of design who helps us to be 
His commercial, energetic, and social agents. “Every nation,” Defoe says, 
“has something to fetch from, and something to send to one another; every 


45 Molloy (1676, 1690: sig. aSv). For Molloy, “Nature by Traffick hath made us all 
Kinsmen” (sig, b2r). Blount (1697: 178): this is from “Essay IV. of the ANCIENTS: The 
Respect that is due to ’em: That we shou’d not too much enslave our selves to their Opinions.” 
Blount adds that when “there is a stop put to Commerce, it often proves as fatal to the Body 
Politick as the stagnating of the Blood does to the Natural Body” (pp. 178-79). 

46 Defoe (1727: 167); Temple (1758: 71). Whatever the reality of the historical situation, 
such remarks clearly were commonplace. As one anonymous author puts it, the Romans 
actively discouraged commerce as beneath Roman dignity, especially that of a senator. They 
were not “a mercantile People: Their View was to conquer and to govern; to spare submitting, 
and subdue resisting Nations.” A Parallel (1749: 117-18). The debate regarding the 
civilizing forces of trade continues. See Hirschman (1982: 1463—84) and (1977). The latter is 
but one of the many other recent contributions to the reclamation of eighteenth-century 
economic theory. 

47 Defoe (1727: 95—96, 98) and (1728: 265). 
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Nation something to spare, which another Country wants; and finds some- 
thing wanting, another Country can spare; and this occasions Exchanging 
with those Countries, to the Advantage of both.” The merchant “recon- 
ciles that infinite Variety, which . . . has by the Infinite Wisdom of Provi- 
dence, been scattered over the Face of the World.” For Defoe and numerous 
others there is a “Divinity in the Original of Trade,” and Providence con- 
curs in and has “prepared the World for Commerce.”48 The British God, it 
seems, is a merchant trader, who teaches that slaughtered natives buy no 
wool. It was not a lesson Agricola had learned. 


Conclusion 


There are several inferences to be drawn from eighteenth-century Tacitism. 
One is that as the recognized enemy of tyrants he becomes the age’s para- 
mount Roman political historian. Whig and Tory, administration and op- 
position, all believe in constitutional balance and the right of vigorous 
debate whose dirge Tacitus sings. Tacitism, “constitutionalism,” and loyal 
opposition are related in eighteenth-century political philosophy. Another 
inference is that Tacitism extends into literary politics, into how British 
poets define themselves and their relationship to a classical canon, and how 
readers accepted or rejected pleasure from that canon. A third inference is 
that Tacitism also sings its own dirge. Part of its patrimony is Britain’s 
growing awareness of the irrelevance and moral vulgarity of southern mar- 
tial Rome for a northern commercial nation. Britain’s genealogy alienated 
Britain from Rome and from Rome’s polite but nasty modern outpost in 
Gallic France. Caesar neatly divided that Gaul into three parts. Eighteenth- 
century Tacitism is less tidy, but perhaps the secular trinity here discussed 
can encourage needed and rewarding study. 


48 Defoe (1706: 6—7) and (1713: 107-8). 
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